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‘ Are You groping Your way ? 
Do You do it unknowing ? 
Or mark Your wind’s blowing ? 
Night tell You from day, 
O Mover? Come, say!’ 

Cried Xenophanes. 


‘I mean, querying so, 

Do You do it aware, 

Or by rote like a player, 

Or in ignorance, nor care 

Whether doing or no?’ 
Pressed Xenophanes. 


‘ Thus strive I to plumb 
4 Your depths, O Great Dumb !— 
VoL. XCV—No. 565 315 
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Not a god, but the All 
(As I read) ; yet a thrall 
To a blind ritual,’ 
Sighed Xenophanes. 


‘If I only could bring 

You to own it, close Thing, 

I would write it again 

With a still stronger pen 

To my once neighbour-men ! ’ 
Said Xenophanes. 


—Quoth the listening Years : 

‘ You ask It in vain ; 

You waste sighs and tears 

On these callings inane, 

Which It grasps not nor hears, 
O Xenophanes ! 


‘When you penned what you thought 
You were cast out and sought 

A retreat over sea 

From aroused enmity : 


So it always will be, 
Yea, Xenophanes ! 


‘In the lone of the nights 

Here at Velia unseen, 

Where the swinging wave smites 

Of the restless Tyrrhene, 

You may muse thus, serene, 
Safe, Xenophanes. 


‘ But write it not back 

To your dear Colophon : 

Brows still will be black 

At your words, “ All is One,” 

From disputers thereon, 
Know, Xenophanes. 


‘ Three thousand years hence, 

Men who hazard a clue 

To this riddle immense, 

And still treat it as new, 

Will be scowled at, like you, 
O Xenophanes ! 
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“** Some day I may tell, 

When I’ve broken my spell,” 

It snores in Its sleep 

If you listen long, deep, 

At Its closely sealed cell, 
Wronged Xenophanes ! 


‘Yea, on, near my end, 
Its doings may mend ; 
Aye, when you’re forgotten, 
And old cults are rotten, 
And bulky codes shotten, 
Xenophanes ! ’ 
THomMAS HARpy. 
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A DISGRACEFUL ACT 


[The recognition of the Soviet Government by this country is 
criticised by various politicians and newspapers as a somewhat 
hasty and indiscreet act, which is unlikely to help us commercially, 
This may or may not be correct, some financiers asserting that we 
shall get more money, others that we shall get even less money, than 
we are getting to-day, through full recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. But the question of what we shall gain or lose financially by 
full acknowledgment of, and friendly relations with, the leaders of 
Bolshevism is, from the standpoint of the decent and intelligent man 
and woman, one of absolutely minor importance. Incomparably, 
the more vital point is this: by recognising the Bolshevist leaders 
and their agents, and by arranging to have friendly relations 
with them, we are acting disgracefully. We are sacrificing the 
nation’s honour ; and the honour of a nation springs out of, and 
is cognate with, the honour of the individuals who form that 
nation. The leaders of the Bolshevist Party who control Russia 
and form her Government to-day make not the least secret of their wish 
and their intention to destroy the whole system of civilisation, includ- 
ing Christianity, on which this country has been built up and to 
which it still adheres; and at the same time the leaders of the 
Bolshevist Party propose to traffic with us for commercial and 
financial purposes. Their scheme thus flouts anything in the nature 
of honour, national and individual. By falling in with that scheme 
we are acting in the same spirit as the Bolsheviks are, a spirit 
which is nothing if not debasing and godless. Besides we ave 
playing the part of cowards. In vice we are sinking to their level; 
in courage we are sinking below it. 

As for the excuse that by working in with the Soviet Government 
we are encouraging ‘ world peace,’ 1t is inane as the attempt to 
persuade any truly intelligent man or woman that the Bolshevist 
leaders are idealists, men of noble vision, oi xapievres, 

The step taken by the new Government—which certainly cannot 
complain of having been shabbily treated by The Nineteenth 
Century and After—is an appeal to the instinct of greed. It ts 
wholly unprogressive and reactionary ; and the squabbles over 
Poplar, the Capital Levy, and the so-called ‘ dole’ to the civilian 
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and the disabled soldier are trivial compared with it. Outspoken 
opponents of traffic and friendship with the Bolshevist leaders and 
their agents were lately reproached officially for their ‘ pompous 
folly.’ Mr. MacDonald should explain why people, who detest greed 
and dishonour, national and individual, are guilty of pomp and folly. 
—EnpiTor, ‘ Nineteenth Century and A fter.’) 


THE Government’s action in recognising the Soviet Government of 
Russia has, on the whole, been well received by the Press in this 
country. No one seems very certain as to the cause of such 
satisfaction, for the most optimistic do not foresee any great 
impetus to our Russian trade, which in the palmiest days repre- 
sented only 4 per cent of our total trade, and in any case, with- 
out recognition, Russian imports increased from 1°2 to 24 per 
cent. of the imports in 1923. Nor is any help expected from 
Russia as an ally, for the wildest visionary would shrink from 
associating himself with the Bolsheviks for anything but uncon- 
stitutional and revolutionary objects. 

The bulk of the people who have accepted recognition of the 
Soviet have done so because it gives them a mild sense of relief ; 
their natural revulsion to dealing with men whose crimes have 
horrified the world and made Attila, with his barbarians, seem a 
pale-blooded gentleman-adventurer in comparison, has been 
called ‘ pompous’ and ‘ priggish,’ and, since we are a sensitive 
nation and shy of revealing those higher abstract qualities that we 
undoubtedly possess, such accusations made us feel extremely - 
self-conscious, and so we suppressed our instincts of honour, 
assisted by Mr. MacDonald’s skilfully worded note, which pro- 
mised precisely nothing and was merely a coquettish gesture 
inviting further conversation. Some have been innocent enough 
to believe that the promise of trade and the fulsome flattery of 
recognition would serve as a weapon to prevent Bolshevist pro- 
paganda in the British Empire, while the most optimistic of all 
visualised these bloody-handed apostles of tyranny as dissolved 
in penitent tears in the face of such generosity and large-minded- 
ness on our part, confessing their villainy, asking humbly to be 
forgiven, and swearing in future to be quiet, peace-loving members 
of the civilised world, abandoning their evil ways at a kind of 
international revivalist meeting on the grand scale. It is a 
touching picture, and one which cannot fail to appeal to the 
British temperament, which is incurably sentimental and ever 
prone to consider the inestimable benefits which foreigners must 
derive from our society. It was a similar spirit that prompted us 
in the past to make alliances with Russia, on the ground that the 
material advantages to ourselves were compensated by the moral 
benefits she would obtain from such association. 
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If such a sudden metamorphosis were at all likely, if even the 
desire to civilise the Bolsheviks and bring freedom to the Russian 
people had been our sole incentive to approach the Soviet Govern- 
ment as we have done, the action could conceivably be defended. 
But the presence of unprincipled men in the world makes the path 
of the sentimentalist a thorny one, and although idealists in 
these days are all too few, idealism must be tempered with the 
practical facing of facts to be of any use, and there cannot be a 
compromise with mammon. 

The real victory in the recognition of the Soviet Government 
goes to two opposite classes of persons: the Communists and the 
capitalists. The Communists have hailed the rapprochement with 
joy because of the stimulus it has given to their revolutionary 
aims. England, the home of constitutionalism and the citadel 
against which the waves of Bolshevism have beaten in vain, has 
held out her hand to the enemies of all that England stands for. 
The villain of the piece, by standing fast in his villainy, has at 
last gained recognition from the gods. Such good fortune is 
almost unbelievable and well worth the promise—on paper—to 
refrain from the more flagrant methods of recruiting fresh sup- 
porters for the army of chaos. Is it not part of the Bolshevist 
creed that any methods are justified if they produce a required 
result ? Have we not had promises before that Bolshevist pro- 
paganda in various Parts of the British Empire shall cease ? The 
breaking of a promise is laughably easy for a Government that is 
‘avowedly atheistic and has flouted every principle of civil, reli- 
gious, and domestic life that European civilisation has grown to 
accept. Every good Communist and enemy of society must be 
chuckling with glee at the ease with which Mr. MacDonald has 
walked into the trap. Not only has the Prime Minister of England 
taken off his hat to the tyrants of Moscow, but he is actually 
going to help them with money by encouraging trade, and 
(wonder of wonders) even perhaps a loan, so that coffers that 
have been depleted by bribery and encouraging comrades in 
other countries to uproot the social order may be filled again and 
preparations made for another attack upon the conservative and 
obstinate English. 

Hardly less jubilant than the Communists are the capitalists 
of the worse type. Just as the Communists consider that the end 
justifies the means, so the money-grabbers will stop at nothing if 
there is money in it and a reasonable prospect of keeping out of 
gaol. To these men wars, revolutions, famines, and all the evils 
of Pandora’s box are mere pawns to be manipulated in the inter- 
national game of grab. They have on many occasions done 
everything in their power to promote such evils to serve their vile 
purposes, and are now despicable and mean-spirited enough to 
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half in with their confessed enemies that their pockets may be 
filled a little fuller. Their creed is that the only real enemy is the 
man whose pocket cannot be picked ; a man may insult them, 
violate every law that regulates human conduct, and threaten 
their very lives, but so long as he has anything that can be taken 
they cheerfully accept every insult, patting him on the back with 
one hand and taking his watch with the other. 

These are the two classes which Mr. MacDonald has chiefly 
benefited, and it would be difficult to say which of the two is the 
more undesirable. Together they form the scum of the world. 
Since the last election Mr. MacDonald has risen to heights of 
eloquence and shown a sense of service that have brought hope toa 
nation jaded and tired with the nauseating egotism of professional 
politicians. He has spoken of ridge after ridge to be conquered, 
and of an ever widening horizon, and the nation has responded by 
giving him as fair a field and as much confidence as any leader 
of a party has been given for many years. We believe him to 
be sincere and straightforward, and no one suspects him of deli- 
berately pandering to the Bolsheviks for any unworthy reason. 
But, like most men of his political faith, he has caught a glimpse 
of Utopia, and the vision has been almost too much for him. In 
his eagerness to bring it to a suffering world his patience is strained, 
and he seeks to arrive in a single stride, not realising that such 
things are only attained by the seemingly slow process of evolu- 
tion. Forgetting that it has taken thousands of years to bring 
us even to what we are, and that the efforts of the greatest Leader 
that the world has seen are only beginning to be appreciated after 
twenty centuries, Mr. MacDonald chafes if he cannot transform 
human nature in a few months, and so has struck out for a plan 
only realisable if the hearts of the leaders of the Russian people 
are changed. There is no reason to believe that such a change 
has occurred, or that Mr. MacDonald’s action will make a change 
more likely. 

If it were only a question of encouraging the Communists and 
filling the pockets of the money-grabbers a little fuller, not so 
very much harm would have been done. Because the Communists 
tepresent disunion, they cannot ultimately prevail, but must 
sooner or later be swallowed in the chaos they have themselves 
created, while the greedy capitalist in the end does more harm 
to himself than to his victims But in holding out the hand of 
friendship to the Bolsheviks Mr. MacDonald has sold the honour 
of the nation for a few pieces of silver and a temporary popu- 
larity with the nation’s enemies. Our refusal to recognise the 
Soviet Government was not mere priggishness. It was an act of 
self-preservation, for the taking to our hearts of a class whose 
creed it is to promote strife, persecute all religion, confiscate pro- 
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perty, and break up domestic life can only be an act of sheer 
folly and a betrayal of the other civilised members of our family, 
It is well enough to look forward to the millennium, when the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb, but such a condition implies at 
least as much development in the lion’s outlook as in that of the 
gentler animal, and by taking action precipitately the lamb is 
likely to find an unpleasant bedfellow. 

Does Mr. MacDonald believe in national honour? We feel 
he does, but surely national honour, if it means anything, 
means the same thing as an individual’s honour. Supposing an 
individual announced his intention of smashing up the family 
system, and proceeded to do so in every evil way imaginable; 
supposing this man invited other members to do likewise by open 
or secret propaganda, and at the same time approached them 
with commercial, money-making proposals. What should we say 
if any of these members fell in with his proposals for the sake of a 
few paltry shillings, and called him their friend ? We should say, 
if we were gentlemen in the true sense of the word, that they were 
even more to be despised than the instigator. 

There must be some standard of ethical behaviour that 
qualifies for membership of civilised society. Much as we may 
sympathise with burglars, we cannot ask them to dinner without 
being nervous about the silver, and we owe it to our fellow- 
citizens to discourage burglary in every way possible. National 
honour is not only the duty of the State to itself, but its duty to 
other States in the same family, and unless we recognise the code 
which has been instituted for the general good, we are doing a 
dishonourable action and betraying those others who subscribe 
to it. 

Many will say, doubtless, that other nations have recognised 
the Soviet Government, but that is the old, absurd argument 
that two blacks make one white. Had we stood fast, moreover, 
and made it plain that we were going to have no truck with 
thieves, atheists, and murderers, on the grounds of national 
honour and national duty, there would have been far less panic 
amongst other nations which feared they might find themselves 
left out in the cold. As Englishmen it is time we realised that 
the Empire carries a weight of prestige in the councils of the world 
which no other group of States possesses. We have been dragged 
too much at other nations’ coat-tails of late, and our hesitancy 
and tolerance have been mistaken for weakness. The British 
Empire is something more than a group of independent States 
allied together for trading and defensive purposes. The Empire 
stands for freedom and justice, and it is our boast that the meanest 
member of it receives as fair a hearing as the greatest, and that 
where the British flag flies, there the humblest individual enjoy 
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the protection of the fairest code of laws that the world has seen. 
It is our ambition that the Empire shall always be an outpost of 
civilisation, protecting the weak and teaching them to stand, 
carrying tolerance and perfect freedom in its wake, and ever fore- 
most in the van of progress. 

Progress, unless it is to mean in the future ‘ steps forward ’ in 
money-grabbing, must connote, amongst other things, a develop- 
ment of the Christian principles of honour and decency. It is not 
to say we are to ‘hate’ the Soviet Government or anyone else, 
but rather to refuse all compromise with a system of tyranny 
avowedly opposed to the teaching of Christ. Can anything be 
more unchristian, and therefore unprogressive, than the recog- 
nition of men who would turn the temple of civilisation into a den 
of thieves, and this recognition for the basest of all motives— 
money ? 

The line of the Bolsheviks is so openly dishonourable that it 
almost becomes honest by its cynical crudity. They are willing to 
carry on commerce with States like Great Britain, America, France, 
Italy, Spain, etc., because such commerce is useful, and at the 
same time devote the material benefits from such trading to the 
carrying on of their policy of smashing up the government systems 
of these countries by propaganda. They do not deny it. They 
openly proclaim it in their Government-controlled and inspired 
Press. Does Mr. MacDonald approve of this? Does he believe 
for one moment that the Soviet’s promises to cease propaganda 
are worth anything? There is not the least likelihood, for 
instance, that the Soviet will close the Bolshevist University of 
Tashkend, where hundreds of Hindu, Persian, Afghan, and other 
students are being trained for the intensive war on world civilisa- 
tion. There is even less likelihood that the Bolsheviks will drop 
the cardinal policy of their creed—the spreading and preaching 
of Bolshevism by every means in their power. Such an act would 
be the sheer negation of their doctrine, and they would cease 
to be Bolsheviks. It would be just as if Christians tried to carry 
on Christianity, leaving out the principle of spreading peace and 
goodwill through the world. But if we protest against this pro- 
paganda carried on in our own Empire against ourselves, we are 
told we are interfering in Russia’s domestic affairs ! 

The Soviet Government may keep quiet for a short time, so 
that Mr. MacDonald’s action may seem justified, but only pour 
mieux sauter, and it will return to the conflict the stronger 
morally for England’s recognition, and with improved facilities 
for operating in England by reason of the relaxed vigilance on 
Russian emigrants and the establishment of headquarters of 
villainy and intrigue at St. James’s. It is scarcely a pleasant 
thought, the enemies of all culture and decency and the mur- 
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derers of kings ruffling it with the best at a garden-party at 
Buckingham Palace, just for a few extra pounds, or at best 
because we have not the courage of our instincts, and prefer to be 
accused of anything rather than ‘ priggishness.’ As well argue 
that because we allow dogs indoors it is ‘ priggish ’ to keep pigs in 
the yard. : 

There are many who can prove that this arrangement with 
Russia will not really enable us to get any more out of her ; that 
her claims against us for intervention during the revolution will 
be so excessive that they will practically nullify her debt to 
us ; that the very nature of Bolshevism will entail restrictions 

‘on trade that will make trading almost impossible. But this 
is another thing, and a very minor thing. Honour matters 
incomparably more to an upright nation or an upright man than 
any such degraded considerations, and if we are to be worthy of 
the great name we have won for ourselves in the world, if we 
aspire to being anything more than ‘a nation of shopkeepers,’ 
if we have any ideals of service or duty, it is for us to do all in our 
power to discountenance a system of barbarism and tyranny, of 
cold-blooded murder and wholesale robbery, of which the world has 
not seen the like since ‘ civilisation ’ became a word. 

Nothing is really more remote from Mr. MacDonald’s ideals 
than Bolshevism, for it is a negation of democracy and a despotic, 
oligarchic institution which muzzles all freedom of speech or 
action. There is no other such system of oppression in existence, 
and no other system has brought greater misery and poverty to 
those who are subjected to it. There were signs that the Russian 
people were about to awake for the first time in their long, 
unhappy history. The spirit of revolt was abroad throughout 
the whole of the vast area of Siberia, and it was common know- 
ledge that the Ukraine would throw off the Bolshevist yoke at the 
first opportunity. Even the Red Army could not be trusted, 
and Trotsky dared risk no foreign offensive with it. Sir Percival 
Phillips has lately told us how a recent mobilisation attempt _ 
for training purposes was an ominous failure, although conditions 
were made as attractive as possible, and the men distributed in 
such a way that they could go home every night. Twenty million 
pounds is reported to have been spent by Moscow in instigating a 
revolution in Bulgaria, of which the only result was the ignominious 
expulsion of 200 Red agitators. 

Closed factories, poverty and famine have also combined to 
disgust a cowed ‘ proletariat ’ with the rulers who were to bring 
the Labour millennium, and in one way and another the Soviet 
outlook was every day becoming gloomier and gloomier. But 
recognition by the British Government has cheered its spirits 
considerably, given it a new lease of life, and provided it with 
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an achievement really worth advertising (and it will lose nothing 
inits advertisement) to the‘ proletariat.’ It will thus be seen that, 
besides betraying our honour and our friends, we have betrayed 
the cause of democracy, and left the unhappy Russian people to 
struggle a little longer beneath a régime they have learnt cordially 
to detest. 

Part of the trouble is because the Bolsheviks whispered the 
mystic word ‘ Marx.’ Karl Marx, having been proved obsolete 
as a philosopher, has now been invested with the glamour of a 
teligious prophet by many of Mr. MacDonald’s followers, and the 
Prime Minister himself has proclaimed himself not unsympathetic 
towards much of the Marxian doctrine. The effect of this has been 
to cloud his judgment and lead him more easily into the trap the 
Bolsheviks prepared and baited with that obscure watchword. 
When one is desperately anxious for an ideal, and sincerely 
perturbed at existing circumstances, it is easy to be led off the 
scent by an intellectual formula based on premises apparently 
similar to one’s own, but the result of acting by formula is 
observance of the dead letter and loss of the living spirit. If 
Mr. MacDonald threw all intellectual shibboleths overboard and 
relied on his own excellent vision, he would surely see that there 
isno greater enemy of world peace and the cause of the people 
than Bolshevism, which is only the wolf of tyranny in the lamb’s 
dothing of democracy, and a foe worthy of his spear. We 
believe that Mr. MacDonald has touched that vision without 
which the people perish, but visions are unfashionable in these 
days, and external influences have helped to blind him to its 
reality and truth. He works so hard in the day that there is little 
time left to listen in the starlight, and the Babel of voices in the 
council room tends to deafen him to the still, small voice in the 
silence of his chamber. But evolution swings forward by immense 
processes, in which the lifetime of a man is but a moment, and it is 
the work of the leaders of evolution not to tilt at every windmill 
that comes in sight, but to live from day to day as Christ would 
have lived and lead the people forward by exhibiting those 
Christian virtues of which the first is love and the second honour. 
With such an inspiration more can be done a thousand times to 
lighten the burden of humanity and remove the ills from which 
we suffer than any amount of uninspired legislation and slavish 
observance of intellectual doctrines. 

It is impossible to believe that a complimentary gesture can 
turn the Bolsheviks into decent, God-fearing citizens ; they will 
not cease from propagating their gospel of hate and atheism 
because the British Government takes its hat off to them. We 
have nothing whatever in common with the aims of people who 
follow such a doctrine as theirs, and so the only people who can 
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profit by their recognition in this country are the enemies of 
society and the money-grabbers. 

It is difficult to imagine any more unworthy excuse for hob- 
nobbing with the sworn foes of civilisation, and we shall be lucky 
indeed if our spoon is long enough to sup with them without harm, 
But if it is suggested that we should keep these men at a healthy 
distance, we are told it is ‘ priggish’ and ‘ pompous folly.’ There are 
others who will doubt the wisdom of being braver than-the angels, 

Mr. MacDonald is a firm supporter of the League of Nations, 
and in considering the prestige our nation carries in the councils 
of the world it is here interesting to note that the scheme of France 
and the Little Entente for setting up a Continental block outside 
the League of Nations, assisted by large sums of money and a 
vigorous newspaper campaign, suddenly and mysteriously col- 
lapsed on the eve of the Belgrade Conference. A speech of Dr. 
Benes revealed the cause. The cause was the advent of a Labour 
Government in Great Britain pledged to support the League, and 
the realisation by the other countries that this would be done 
unequivocally. 

But what is the weapon of the League of Nations, which Mr, 
Macdonald supports, against an unruly member who obstinately 
endangers the peace of the other members ? The weapon is the 
boycott. The offending member is to be left outside, cut off from 
international intercourse until she comes to her senses. But if 
there is a nation whose present rulers are a menace to world peace, 
surely that nation is Russia. It is true that her ambitions lie 
in promoting civil rather than international war, but is such an 
object less pernicious and degraded? The slow, furtive poison 
of Bolshevism is more deadly if its effects are unchecked, more 
evil in its sinister influence and more ruinous to those inoculated 
with it than ever German militarism was. The admission of 
Russia into the League while she is under the Bolsheviks would 
be a despicable paradox, and would so sicken the representatives 
of Poland, Finland, Rumania and the Baltic States, which she has 
lately been busy ‘ propaganding,’ that they would probably 
withdraw from a body that countenanced such a cynical farce. 

The welcoming home of the unrepentant prodigal is a piece of 
silly sentimentalism fraught with the gravest danger to those who 
are weak enough to do it, and only hinders the wrong-doer by 
causing him to delay his repentance. Unless one regards the 
scheme of the universe as a piece of pessimistic fatalism, and 
nations and individuals as the sport of capricious external forces 
which they can neither control nor escape, misfortune and suffer- 
ing are a part of the Divine scheme, and the scourge of Bolshevism 
has fallen upon Russia for some reason, not as a ‘ punishment ’— 
for a merciful God does not punish—but as a means of redemption, 
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ps, for example, in order that the Russian people, who have 
slept for so long and have become so left behind, may awake to 
national consciousness by the stimulus which the attendant evils 
of Bolshevism bring. There are signs that such an awakening is 
already taking place, and it is our duty to assist it in every way. 
To pass by on the other side would, indeed, be ‘ priggish ’ and a 
denial of the Christ. But to pretend that we are helping the 
Russian people or doing a Christian action by encouraging their 
oppressors is surely the height of folly. We can help them, as we 
have helped, by relieving distress, spreading the civilised ideals 
of the more advanced nations, and generally approaching them 
with goodwill, but the recognition of the power that is holding 
them down and hindering individual and national expression can 
only serve to push them further into the mire. 

It may fairly be assumed that the Labour Party have acted 
as they have done from bad judgment and lack of vision rather 
than from malice or from desire of things that are evil. Nor are 
they the only class in the country which was anxious to do this 
thing. The majority of them are conspicuously sincere and honest 
in their desire to right many wrongs which undoubtedly exist, 
but they are so obsessed with these wrongs and so bound down 
with intellectual theories that balance and sense of proportion are 
lost. In the general din they have no ear for spiritual help and 
whisperings, and the hard facts of the world as many of them have 
experienced it have for the time beaten down the tiny spark that 
is overlooked in the clamour, but nevertheless endures through 
many rains and lights afresh the torch of evolution for future 
generations to bear. Without such vision the people perish, and 
where vision is, there honour is found, and it is not a mere chance 
that Great Britain, whose privilege it still is to lead the nations, 
has won a reputation for honourable dealing that all may envy. 
Because we are justly proud of our national honour, we exhort 
our Prime Minister to guard it jealously as the most precious 
thing we have, and because it has not been our habit to stand 
aloof from those who are oppressed and suffer injustice, we are 
anxious that our goodwill to the Russian people should be shown, 
but we cannot compromise with the enemies of all that we have 
learnt to call civilisation without flinching from our duty to 
ourselves and to our neighbours. 


L. F, EASTERBROOK. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND; 
THE NEW SYSTEM 


IF there has been one thing for which the people of Northem 
Ireland have looked as compensation for the imposition upon 
them of a form of self-government which they never desired, it is 
the reform of the system of public education in the Province, 
Comparatively recent efforts in the Imperial Parliament to effect 
the modernisation of a system which, in the main, was over sixty 
years old, had been defeated by the parliamentary tactics of the 
hereditary foes of the Union, but in the Government of Ireland 
Act, 1920, hesitatingly but loyally accepted by the Province, her 
devoted people have found their opportunity. It has been my 
privilege, as first’ Minister of Education for Northern Ireland, to 
be associated with the Education Act which was passed by the 
Northern Parliament in June last year. The magnitude of the 
measure may be gathered from the extent of the Schedule of 
Repeals, in which it will be found that no fewer than fourteen 
Acts of Parliament are entirely repealed. I propose, as far as 
possible within the limits of a review article, to outline the new 
system which is contemplated by an Act comprising 111 sections 
and six schedules. 

A short preliminary note of the conditions which immediately 
preceded the passing of the Act is necessary. In 1921 the adminis- 
tration of the services of education was centralised in the highest 
degree. With the exception of technical instruction, there was 
no department of education into which local control entered, 
while even the activities of the local technical committees were 
conditioned by the limitation of their rating powers to a maximum 
of a twopenny rate. While over-centralisation was to be found 
in every department, co-ordination had hitherto been entirely 
lacking throughout the system. Four entirely separate and 
distinct bodies, namely, the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, the Intermediate Education Board, the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction and the Commissioners 
for Endowed Schools, had controlled the various branches of 
education. A certain unification, certainly, was automatically 
effected by the transfer of the powers of these bodies to a single 
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Ministry, but real co-ordination, accompanied by a proper 
correlation of all branches of the service, was only to be effected 
by legislation. With that end in view, and to avoid anything 
like undue haste in the erection of the important and delicate 
machinery of administration, a Departmental Committee of 
Inquiry was set up, under the able chairmanship of Mr. R. J. 
Lynn, M.P., in the late autumn of 1921. This committee was as 
representative as it could possibly be made, and the fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church did not share in its deliberations was not 
due to the lack of invitation. The burden upon the shoulders of the 
committee was thereby greatly increased, but I was fully justified 
in the confidence which I had reposed in the impartiality of its 
members and their genuine devotion to the cause of education 
by the general welcome from all creeds and classes with which 
their interim report upon matters requiring legislation was 
received. 

I now pass to the Act itself. In the first place, it provides for 
decentralisation. We have taken the county councils and county 
borough councils as the units of administration in matters of 
finance, but the real burden, outside the county boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry, will fall upon certain new bodies 
which we have called regional committees. These will be set up 
by the various county councils under schemes approved by the 
Ministry. “These schemes will provide for the creation of regions, 
each under the control of a committee, formed of representatives 
nominated by the county council itself and the various urban 
and district councils comprised therein. A county will probably 
contain two or more regional areas, but it may comprise a single 
such area only, since the system is as elastic as possible and even 
admits of a region lying partly within one county and partly 
within another. The exact delimitation of regional areas is a 
detail of administration which will be settled between the county 
councils and the Ministry after consideration of various factors, 
such as the geographical features, the means of communication 
and the existing educational facilities. The education rate will 
be levied by the county council over each region, in accordance 
with the approved estimate of expenditure in each region. This 
departure from the accepted system in England and Scotland is 
dictated by the following consideration. While in England the 
counties, with rare exceptions, are no larger in area than those in 
Northern Ireland, the means of communication are, on the whole, 
more highly developed. Moreover, they are broken up under the 
English system, which provides for distinct education authorities 
in all county boroughs and in urban centres whose population 
exceeds 20,000. In Northern Ireland, there are only two county 
boroughs, while there are no urban centres with so large a popula~- 
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tion as 20,000. In Scotland, local education authorities are 
chosen by ad hoc elections ; but in Northern Ireland we hope 
that we have avoided not only the expense and disturbance 
inseparable from the holding of all such elections, but also the 
grave danger of the domination of the local administration of 
education by political issues. At the same time, we claim that 
adequate provision has been made to secure that the members of 
these bodies shall be fully representative. 

In the county boroughs, general edministration lies with an 
education committee of the corporation, framed upon an approved 
scheme which admits of the nominacion to membership of persons 
outside the body of corporators. 

These education and regional education committees may 
exercise their powers through sub-committees, which may include 
co-opted members. Opportunity is thus afforded for the useful 
employment of the energies of persons who have special qualifica- 
tions and interests in educational matters. 

The Act makes for a further devolution ot functions by 
empowering these committees to set up local school committees 
for individual schools or groups of schools, but, beyond the details 
of management, they can act only in an advisory capacity and ate 
designed to secure that the administrative policy of the parent 
body is effectually carried out. At the same time, they provide 
for the expression of the educational needs of small localities. 

Apart from finance, the local administration of all forms of 
education is entrusted to these education and regional education 
committees. It is their duty to provide that there are school 
places in public elementary schools for all the children of the area 
under their care and to maintain and keep efficient existing 
schools. They must supply further education at continuation 
schools and classes for technical instruction. They must remove 
the bar of poverty from the path of promising pupils at the 
elementary schools by the institution of scholarships and other 
assistance at secondary schools. With them lies the enforcement 
of compulsory attendance upon all children between the ages 
of six and fourteen and the control of the employment of children 
and young persons. They must feed the necessitous and educate 
the afflicted ; they must provide for the medical inspection and 
treatment of scholars. In provided and transferred schools they 
must appoint the teachers and afford opportunities for religious 
instruction. Upon these latter duties I shall have something 
further to observe, because practically the whole of the opposition 
to the Act is centred upon them. 

Elementary education includes ethical training. There has 
been an outcry against the proposed system as ‘ godless,’ but this 
can only be due to misunderstanding. Religious instruction ina 
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denominational sense during the hours of compulsory attendance 
there will not be, but the curriculum will contain instruction in 
Christian ethics and moral principles, the holding of which is the 
common basis of all the creeds and the foundation of good 
citizenship. 

To supplement the general elementary course, provision is 
made for advanced instruction for older and more intelligent 
children, and for the introduction at appropriate stages of practical 
instruction. 

Public elementary schools include provided and transferred 
schools, which are wholly maintained and managed by the local 
authorities, and voluntary schools, of which there are two classes : 
schools under committees of management on which the local 
authority is represented and schools under private management. 
All voluntary schools receive from the rates half their expenditure 
upon lighting, heating and cleaning. Voluntary schools under 
statutory committees receive in addition half their outlay upon 
equipment, repairs and general upkeep. By far the larger pro- 
portion of new schools will be provided schools, but the local 
authorities may contribute to the erection of new voluntary 
schools. The allegation that we have deprived religious asso- 
ciations of the building grants which they enjoyed under the 
Commissioners of National Education is not well founded, but 
undoubtedly the multiplication of small denominational schools 
up and down the Province will be checked. 

Considerable changes are foreshadowed in the relations of 
secondary schools with the Ministry. A clean sweep has been 
made of the various Intermediate Education Acts, with their 
pernicious system of ‘ results fees.’ The dependence of certain 
grants upon examination successes disappears, and the obsolete 
and complicated arrangement whereby grants are payable under 
six or seven distinct heads gives place to a consolidated sub- 
vention. This imports the inauguration of a system wherein 
examinations will cease to occupy their present position of pre- 
dominance in estimating educational progress. The direct pro- 
vision of secondary education by local authorities is contemplated, 
and the establishment of public day secondary schools may be 
looked for. This part of the Act which deals with higher educa- 
tion provides for the establishment of continuation schools and 
classes for technical instruction, including instruction in hygiene, 
domestic economy and physical training. The provisions dealing 
with technical instruction are somewhat complicated by the 
establishment of a dual system of local control. Those urban 
authorities which worked schemes under the old Technical 
Instruction Acts are permitted, if they so elect, to continue their 
administration apart from that of the regional committees, and 
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to strike a rate for technical instruction over their areas, which 
will be exempt from that portion of the regional education rate 
which is levied for technical instruction. This is a concession to 
the only form of local education authorities in Ireland before the 
present Act. They have exercised their functions admirably, 
and this form of local option is a just recognition of past services, 
It is hoped that they will ultimately merge themselves in the local 
administrative machinery for all forms of education. - 

The Act proceeds upon accepted lines for compulsory attend- 
ance and the employment of children. In Belfast in particular 
the enforcement of compulsory attendance is closely united with 
the problem of the provision of school places. Happily the 
corporation is fully alive to its new responsibilities, and the 
deplorable state of affairs, whereby at a low computation there is 
a shortage of some 15,000 places, will be brought to an end. 
Provision is also made for medical inspection and treatment and 
for the feeding of school-children. But there is no tendency 
towards relieving parents of their proper responsibilities. The 
first duty is to the child, but parental responsibility is fully 
recognised, and local authorities will recover the cost of food or 
treatment from those parents whose failure is due to neglect 
rather than to poverty. The education of afflicted children at 
special schools is made compulsory—a reform not only justifiable 
on humanitarian grounds, but demanded in the interests of public 
economy. 

In my opinion, consideration for the teacher is second only 
to consideration for the child itself. The most elaborate educa- 
tional machinery will fail if the welfare of the teacher is ignored. 
Nothing has been more remarkable than the general acceptance 
of this view and the advance in recent years of the status of the 
teacher. The Act establishes State control of the qualifications 
and salaries of teachers in all types of schools and provides for 
superannuation schemes. Minimum salary scales for teachers in 
secondary schools and their preparatory departments have already 
been set up. The payment of the minimum of the scale is a condi- 
tion of State recognition, the Ministry being responsible for all incre- 
ments. There is no efficiency bar, but the award of each increment 
depends upon satisfactory service, in evidence of which reports 
may be called for from the school authorities. This scheme 
avoids the disability which the enforcement of minimum salary 
scales has imposed elsewhere upon teachers of experience. The 
governors of a school are responsible only for the commencing 
rate, whatever the length of a teacher’s service. 

The financial provisions are not complicated. The existing 
charges on the Parliamentary Vote, of which the chief is the 
payment of the entire cost of the salaries of teachers in public 
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elementary schools and the grants for higher education and the 
training of elementary school teachers, remain. The charges for 
the administration of the new services will fall upon the local 
authorities. In relief of rates the Ministry may make annual 
provision on its Parliamentary Vote for the payment of a definite 
proportion of approved local expenditure upon education. During 
the passage of the Act through Parliament a pledge was given 
that this grant in aid will for the present amount to two-thirds 
of the net approved expenditure, the total State liability being 
limited to the equivalent of the proceeds of an eightpenny rate. 
This implies an education rate of fourpence only, which may 
appear a ridiculously small local contribution compared with 
similar expenditure in Great Britain. But it must be remembered 
that the levy of a general education rate, which is in itself the 
corollary to the establishment of local educational administration, 
is the application of an entirely new principle in educational 
administration in Northern Ireland. Hitherto the entire cost of 
grants to education has been met from taxation, if we except 
some 20,0001, raised annually by rates for technical instruction. 
Moreover, the present agricultural depression, accentuated by the 
heavy charges which are temporarily falling upon the rates to 
meet compensation for malicious injuries, the direct result of the 
adoption of a policy of surrender to rebellion by the British 
Government, fully justifies us in restricting initial local expendi- 
ture upon education to a minimum. 

I have left to the close of an article which has already grown 
long in the writing the discussion of the provisions in regard to 
religious instruction and the appointment of teachers in provided 
and transferred schools. Upon these the opposition, which is 
mainly clerical, has concentrated. No one is more conscious 
than I am of the extent of the services to public education in 
Northern Ireland rendered by the Churches of all denominations. 
Here, as elsewhere, public education would hardly have come into 
existence without the aid of the Churches; but here too, as 
elsewhere, it must be confessed that we have outgrown a system 
of private management. The State contribution to education 
has now increased to so vast a proportion of the total expenditure 
that private management can no longer be based upon the claim 
of private outlay. The Churches are, I believe, ready to admit 
public management of the schools as soon as they are convinced 
that religious instruction will be as assured as it is under their own 
management. We have endeavoured to meet these views by 
providing that ethical instruction shall be given during the hours 
of compulsory attendance, and that a daily period shall be fixed, 
in accordance with regulations to be laid before Parliament, 
during which clergymen and other persons to whom the parents 
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do not object shall have access to the children in all provided and 
transferred schools for the purpose of giving them catechetical 
and other religious instruction, in which the teachers may take 
part. It is difficult to see how we could have afforded greater 
assurance of religious instruction, and I believe that a better 
understanding of the Act will convince the Churches that their 
fears are founded upon misapprehension. 

Theappointment of teachers in provided and transferred schools 
lies with the local authorities alone, which are expressly prohibited 
from imposing religious tests. The Churches have stated that so 
long as this provision stands they will be unable to transfer their 
schools. Apart altogether from grounds of educational policy, 
there are constitutional grounds which prevent the Government 
from imposing religious tests upon applicants for posts in the 
public service. A cursory glance at section 5 of the Government 
of Ireland Act, 1920, will confirm my statement. But, upon 
educational grounds alone, I am prepared to maintain that the 
appointment of a teacher of the subjects of secular instruction 
should be made solely upon the consideration of his educational 
and moral qualifications, without taking into account the colour 
of his religious beliefs. I am strongly of the opinion that religious 
instruction perfunctorily given by a teacher acting under com- 
pulsion, direct or indirect, is of little or no value. Moreover, as 
no teacher may give religious instruction against the wishes of 
the parents, it is difficult to see what harm can be done by the 
extension of the present practice, whereby teachers in model 
schools and elsewhere are engaged daily in giving secular instruc- 
tion to pupils without regard to their denomination. 

Though, in the circumstances, there may be no immediate 
transfer of the mass of voluntary schools, there is an immense 
amount of work for the new authorities. They will, perhaps, 
be all the happier if they are permitted to spend their initial 
years upon these duties without being called upon to face the 
many perplexing problems which the transfer of the great body 
of existing schools will entail. I am quite willing patiently to 
await the time when the dawn of confidence in the local adminis- 
tration will encourage the Churches to render yet another service 
to the cause of public education by the genéral transfer of their 
schools. 

LONDONDERRY. 
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ASIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


No Power more than China welcomes the growing volume of 
attention paid to the efficiency of the League of Nations. There 
were perhaps in the last year some who may have thought there 
were signs of waning public interest. Indeed, after last year’s 
events this feeling was more particularly noticeable, but in 
any case now such a view certainly cannot be accepted. We are 
all united in a desire to make the League as thoroughly repre- 
sentative as possible of all world interests. Success or failure 
depends, however, on the breadth of wisdom shown by the 
affiliated Powers. 

Now it is because I hold that opinion that I wish to lay stress 
on the fact that the League’s effectiveness depends not merely on 
the inclusion of all possible Powers—though that is essential—but 

: Area in Estimated 
Continent. sq. miles. population. 
Europe . : : - 3,750,000 oe 400,000,000 
Asia . ; ; . 17,000,000 es 910,000,000 
Africa. i ; . 11,500,000 .. 180,000,000 
North America , . 8,000,000 a 120,000,000 
South America : . 6,800,000 és 38,000,000 
Oceania . ‘ . -. Seggeeee.... 8,000,000 

Polar Regions . ; . 5,000,000... —_ 


55»500,000 «+ 1,656,000,000 


on the use made of them in its counsels when their adhesion is 
once secured. Clearly it is of small value to be able to boast of 
numbers if the maximum of enthusiastic co-operation is not 
equally expected from all, or if opportunities are not afforded to 
all to show it. This the League itself has recognised and very 
wisely endeavoured to provide against. 

The Covenant of the League, it is true, does not admittedly 
make any provision in this respect. The Council of the League, 
which corresponds to an executive, is, as I suppose most people 
know, composed of four permanent Powers, who are the main 
signatories to the Versailles Treaty, viz., the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan, and the representatives of other Powers, 
styled ‘non-permanents’ because they are liable to annual 
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election. These are at present Belgium, Brazil, Spain, Sweden, 
Uruguay and Czecho-Slovakia. An analysis of the Council will 
show the under-representation of Asia in view of the table on 
the preceding page of the world’s distribution of land and 
population. 

Perhaps it will be still more illustrative of the point I wish to 
make if I quote the following additional table of the area (in 
square miles) and the population of the ten Council Powers : 


Sq. miles. Population. 
British Empire ‘ . 413,123,712 435,000,000 
Belgium . ‘ : ‘ 13,400" - <. 7,700,000 
Brazil . . . * 3,300,000 .. 24,500,000 
Czecho-Slovakia % . 54,450 .. I 3,000,000 
France . : 5 5 213,000 ba 40,000,000 
Italy ° . . ‘ r20,000 °° .. 35,200,000 
Japan i rh ‘a Z 236,000 oe 77,000,000 
Spain : . ‘ : 196,700... 21,000,000 
Sweden . 5 3 ‘ 173,000 es 6,000,000 
Uruguay . . ‘ : 92;200" «5 1,400,000 


Now it is perfectly well known that, although the Covenant is 
silent on the exact representation on the Council of the affiliated 
Powers, the Assembly of the League itself is anxious, since at the 
Third Assembly it formally embraced the proposition that the 
allocation of the non-permanent seats should be based on what is 
styled ‘ the geographical principle.’ 

It is true that it did not feel able to approve the more compre- 
hensive recommendation of the Chinese delegation, and this 
principle should be still further elaborated in treatment, the six 
non-permanent seats being allotted to Europe, South America 
and Asia in the proportion of three, two and one, but the ground 
of refusal was ‘ that it would be unconstitutional, as restricting 
the choice of the Assembly, and would introduce a system of 
representation unknown to the Covenant.’ Nevertheless, the 
desirability of due regard being paid to the geographical principle 
was affirmed, and the Report of the British Delegates to the 
Fourth Assembly (1923) remarks : 

The opinion expressed last year that in elections to the Council due 


regard should be paid to the representation of different quarters of the 
globe and different types of civilisation was repeated. 


As it is the Assembly has still not been able to make up its 
mind as to the exact conditions which should govern the Council 
elections. Yet what happened last year? I quote from the 
British report above mentioned, so as to be scrupulously fair : 

At its last sitting the Assembly proceeded to the election of the six 


non-permanent members of the Council. Pending the establishment of 
definite rules on the matter the elections are for a period of one year only. 
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The principle that the term of membership should be longer, and that all 
the non-permanent members should not be replaced at once, is, however, 
generally recognised, and it was felt that not more than two places should 
change hands this year. The oldest members were Brazil, Spain and 
China, and the choice was felt to lie between these, though in some 
quarters it was suggested that, in spite of her having been elected only last 
year, Sweden should be made to retire. In view, no doubt, largely of her 
disordered state, China was not re-elected, and her place was taken by 
Czecho-Slovakia. No other change was made, since none of her neighbours 
competed against Brazil, and two places on the Council (Uruguay’s being the 
second) were generally considered to be due to South America, and Spain 
received sufficient support to enable her to retain her seat without much 
difficulty. 


China was thus driven out of ‘the Council, and its place was 
taken not by any Asiatic Power, but by a European. For those 
who argue that the principle of ‘ free election ’ is actually adopted 
I may quote the following passage from the Report of the British 
Delegates on the Assembly of 1922 : 


The votes of members are given to States, and not to individuals by 
name ; but personalities of individuals can never be completely eliminated 
as was exemplified on the present occasion by the failure of the Central 
European Powers to secure election. It was known that the group of 
Central European Powers generally known as the ‘ Little Entente’ had 
agreed amongst themselves to put forward for election to the Council not, 
as had been hoped at one time, Czecho-Slovakia, but the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, and members of the Assembly were, it seems, a little 
apprehensive as to the suitability of the person who, it was believed, would 
be nominated by the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government in the event of 
election. Votes in consequence went elsewhere. 


By this election of 1923 the geographical basis of election was 
upset, and it would not have been unreasonable if the Asiatic 
members had withdrawn from the League. Though this course 
was freely asserted as possible, and even recommended, the 
Chinese Government had no intention of taking so extreme a step, 
but it did instruct its delegation to protest against the unsatis- 
factory result arrived at. 

In the case of another Power, the same policy might not have 
been followed, but the Chinese are the most peaceful people in the 
world, while their nation is perhaps the most patient and tolerant ; 
hence there was not even a threat to withdraw. Still China’s 
protest was neither unnecessary nor undignified, and the League 
might well be invited, in the name of the Chinese people, to 
recollect their point of view, to regard it as reasonable and to 
spare the country on another occasion the misfortune of being 
placed in the same unsatisfactory position. 

This invitation to reconsideration is, firstly, based on the size 
of China and the number of its people. Eliminate China from 
the sphere of the League’s activities, and there would be a colossal 
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reduction inits scope. As it is, at the present time, the operations 
of the League extend over territory on which live three-quarters 
of the whole population of the world. That is largely due to the 
fact that the co-operation of China itself alone contributes one- 
quarter of the world’s population. China possesses, too, so many 
potentialities. Its natural resources are almost illimitable. Its 
history dates back to over 4000 years. Its civilisation is the 
most ancient in existence. In it all branches of culture are 
represented. Its people rightly cherish great national pride, 
These facts alone should show that China plays a very important 
réle among the nations adhering to the League. 

Now I am quite aware that some have attributed the refusal 
to China of a seat on the Council to the existence of its political 
troubles. Thus see the British report above mentioned. I do 
not deny the existence of these troubles, but what country is 
without them? You can, at the present moment, hardly find 
a single one ; in fact, most self-contained nations are preoccupied 
with domestic controversies. In these circumstances, and indeed 
in any case, the League should not interfere with such matters, 
should ignore them, should ensure a ‘square deal’ to every 
member equally and on agreed-on lines. 

Then there are others who think that China is not entitled to 
take an active part in some of the League’s activities because it 
has not been able regularly to pay its contributions to the League. 
That also is true, but other members of the League are on precisely 
the same footing. Why, therefore, blame China alone? China 
has, during the last few years, been in great financial difficulties, 
but it even then did not ask the League to reduce its share of the 
specified contributions. Many others did so at the last Assembly, 
even the most powerful nations. Great Britain reduced its 
quota by seven units, while Japan secured a similar reduction of 
twelve units. Yet China asked for no reduction, though it pays 
sixty-five units, amounting to 1,600,000 gold francs out of 
23,000,000 gold francs of annual expenditure incurred by the 
League. In fact, its quota is second only to that of Great Britain. 
And why did China not ask for a reduction? It abstained 
because it wanted to give the League substantial support, to show 
the utmost goodwill towards its aims and ideals. 

China is, of course, one of the richest countries of the world, 
although at present it is unable fully to pay during, and as a 
result of, its process of financial reconstruction. When China is 
economically opened up, the step will benefit the whole world as 
far as trade and commerce are concerned, and it will then assuredly 
render to the League still further substantial support. At least, 
it should not be forgotten that the Chinese Government last 
December paid to the League about 1,500,000 gold francs ; and 
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an official promise has been given that the whole remaining 
obligation will be rapidly liquidated by instalments at an early 
date. 

From a political standpoint China is ‘ getting better and 
better ’ actually, and not merely by saying so. It was attacked 
during the last Assembly because of the absence of a competent 
Government, but it has now a constitutional President and a 
constitutional Cabinet, while the Constitution for which the 
country has patiently waited for the last twelve years was pro- 
claimed on October 10 last, the date of the twelfth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Chinese Republic. 

I have dealt with the exact position of my country because 
the public should understand Chinese aspirations and keenness— 
I might almost say enthusiasm—for the principles of the League 
of Nations. I have dealt with it because I want all to under- 
stand the need of making this a League of all Nations, world-wide 
in its all-embracing sympathies and activities. At the same time, 
I do not pretend that even in China the League is well enough 
known, and therefore it has been a pleasure and a duty for me to 
call—as I have done—the attention of the headquarters of the 
League of Nations Union in Peking to the desirability of starting 
on a campaign of propaganda among the Chinese public. Yet we 
have many trustworthy supporters in China—Dr. Wellington Koo, 
the Foreign Minister, for instance, and a large number of his 
followers and well-wishers. I am well aware that it is most 
important to arouse public opinion, and we shall do that in China 
by convincing the people that the League will ensure fair play for 
their country and will give them a guarantee that their rights and 
privileges will not be overlooked. 

My remarks are concentrated on the special position of China 
to emphasise the point I wish to raise, namely, that the failure to 
observe the geographical basis of Council representation may 
prejudice the future of the League itself. Perhaps, indeed, the 
League now seems to pay much more attention to Europe than to 
any other part of the world. This is unfortunate, though maybe 
it is due to the fact that the headquarters are situated in this 
continent. Yet its scope should not be narrowed nor its activities 
limited to local affairs in Europe. Its very title shows this : 
“The League of Nations.’ It is, in short, a world-wide concern. 

If it ever ceases so to be, there can be but one outcome—the 
nations situated in the American continent will establish a League 
of their own, and those in Asia will follow suit. In that case 
such action would have a demoralising effect on the very principle 
of the League’s establishment, namely, that it was to cover the 
whole world with its activities and busy itself with the interests 
of the family of nations. Accordingly I suggest that its methods 
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should be broadened—if I may use the expression—and that its 
policy and debates should not be dominated in any sense by inter. 
national politics in Europe alone. 

Nor can it be argued that the acceptance of ‘ the geographical 
basis or principle ’ interferes with or breaks the activities of the 
League. All the problems of first-class importance germinate in 
the Far East. For the most part the European preoccupations 
of the League for the moment are legacies of the Great War and 
therefore, let us hope, largely ephemeral ; in the Far East, ‘ slow- 
moving ’ as it may be, you are face to face with the many issues 
of magnitude which spring from the meeting of world civilisations, 
and mark the dawn of new—and sometimes conflicting—ideals, 
Such germination is a slow process. It may extend over centuries, 
The League should be sufficiently authoritative, sufficiently 
catholic, and sufficiently world-wide to deal adequately with all 
of them. 

But this can only be accomplished by recognition of the special 
position of China and of Asia in general. There must be no 
recurrence of the procedure in 1923, when, to use a well-known 
Chinese literary expression: ‘our critics even went as far as 
throwing stones into a well when the victim was already falling 
down inside.’ No; the victim is in sound health, but it objects 
on principle to the treatment then received. In the interests of 
the League itself, there should be no repetition of it. 

Surely in this great modern crusade the Powers should 
remember that they can count on the unqualified support of 
China if they allow it scope and opportunity, and such support 
may well be invaluable. If Easterners and Westerners stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this great undertaking, then one can have 
no fear of the result. The task of the pioneer is always the 
hardest, but, with unity and mutual consideration, all should be 
courageous and take heart, since the cause will make headway and 
will prevail. 

CHAO-HSIN CHU. 
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OUR BENIGHTED ‘ECONOMISTS’ 


THE economic troubles from which the world generally (and 
England especially) is suffering may be traced to the economic 
revolution which originated with the introduction of steam power 
a century or more ago, but became increasingly active after 
Bismarck created modern Germany. 

Few people seem to realise that the economic conditions which 
have developed during the past fifty years have brought us to a 
point where the science of political economy, as taught in our 
schools and colleges, is no longer applicable or even intelligible. 
In face of these modern conditions, orthodox economics is bankrupt. 

The theories upon which orthodox political economy was 
founded were formulated at a time when the production of wealth 
was a slow, arduous and often painful process, involving hard 
manual labour. It was a time when man lived literally by the 
sweat of his brow. Nature was regarded as niggardly, giving but 
small returns for great exertion. 

Orthodox economics has preached and still teaches the gospel 
of scarcity—that the necessities of life are strictly and even 
dangerously limited by Nature, hence the need for economy. 
Thrift—the habit of saving—has been exalted into one of our 
highest virtues, and compensation in the shape of interest—better 
known to the ancients as usury—is claimed to be the reward not 
for industry or invention, but for abstinence. 


Under the teachings of what was termed the ‘ dismal science,’. 


the public were advised not only to save their pence and shillings, 
but warned by the Reverend Mr. Malthus that Nature had 
perpetrated a terrible blunder in making human fecundity tend to 
outrun the means of subsistence, and that poverty and starvation 
were ordained by an all-wise Providence as a rightful check on 
population. 

A man who is born into a world already occupied [wrote this reverend 
economist], his family unable to support him and society not requiring 
his labour, such a man, I say, has not the least right to claim any nourish- 
ment whatever ; he is really one too many on the earth. At the great 
banquet of Nature there is no plate laid for him. Nature commands him 
to take himself away, and she will not be slow to put her order into 
execution. 
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This was the gospel of economic despair, which not only 
obtained credence a century ago, but is still the accepted doctrine 
of many modern writers and of the orthodox Press _ It is still the 
economic religion of Liberalism and the school of Jlaisser-faire 
which clings so tenaciously to the teachings of Cobden and Peel, 

Orthodox economics belongs to the age in which Carl Marx 
wrote Das Kapital and formulated the principles of modem 
Socialism, belief in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his 
colleagues profess. 

It was an age when hand-labour was the mainspring of all 
wealth, upon which Marx based his claim for the appropriation of 
wealth by labour. The age of modern machine-power, which has 
displaced labour to so marked a degree, was just commencing, 
The economist of those times could hardly have foreseen what has 
since taken place, namely, that the problem of what to do with our 
surplus population has been superseded by the problem of what to 
do with our surplus goods. In the days of Malthus, the burning 
question was how to get goods. To-day it is where to find markets, 
Small wonder that every attempt on the part of our orthodox 
economists to solve our modern problems has proved both 
ridiculous and disastrous. 

I would as soon entrust my physical health [said Mr. Arthur (now Earl) 
Balfour] to a doctor whose knowledge of the Pharmacopceia was that of 
1840 as I would entrust our fiscal and trade policies to statesmen who 
have learned nothing since the days of Richard Cobden and Sir Robert 
Peel. 


The chief object as well as the real test of a science is prevision. 
Applying this test to recent political events, we may easily realise 
how completely fallacious and inoperative are the principles upon 
which orthodox economics is based. Not one of our orthodox 
economists was able to foresee the effects of the currency deflation 
policy, for example, upon our trade, industries and employment, as 
recommended by the Cunliffe Currency Committee and endorsed 
by most of our professional economists. 

The wonderful scientific discoveries and inventions of the past 
fifty years, whereby man has been able to harness the solar energy 
to machinery in every field of production, have completely changed 
the world’s economic conditions. 

Our facilities for the production of wealth have increased a 
thousandfold. From having to devote most of his waking hours 
to heavy toil in order to secure a bare subsistence for himself and 
family, the average workman has arrived at a stage where heis 
able to sit and watch half a dozen machines producing more thana 
thousand human hands could have wrought half a century ago. 
In every department of manufacture and production, machines 
are displacing the labour of millions of men. And each year wit- 
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nesses this continuous displacement of labour. Indeed, it is but a 
question of time when the only function of man in connection 
with production will be superintendence—the superintendence of 
machinery. 

In the direction of food production, American experts assure 
us that the western and north-west States of America alone are 
quite capable of growing sufficient corn to feed the population of 
North America and Europe! Adding the whole of the grain-growing 
territory of Canada and the United States, enough food can be 
produced for feeding the whole world. They also tell us that, great 
as is the present output of wealth by their wonderful hive of 
industry, so far not more than Io per cent. of the potential output 
of the United States has been reached. 

The great problem of wealth production has been solved. With 
our present facilities, 5 per cent. of the world’s people are able to 
furnish enough to maintain the whole world’s population in a high 
degree of comfort. The problem confronting us to-day is how to 
distribute the products of machine-power so as to maintain it in 
constant operation. We are menaced by a congestion of com- 
modities, and the cry is for fresh markets. Scarcity has given place 
toabundance. Producers are clamouring for consumers. To-day 
the man of mark is not the creator of wealth, but the buyer. So 
effective have our methods of production become that our experts 
tell us that acceptance of the war reparations from Germany in 
the shape of goods would ruin us. 

From the material standpoint what the world is urgently in 
need of to-day is a new science of economics based upon abundance 
—the science of plenty. Viewed from an impartial standpoint, the 
economic world presents a spectacle at which—if they have still 
the same cynical humour as portrayed by the ancient Greek 
writers—the gods must split their sides with merriment. For they 
see a world enriched—as far as human experience goes—with an 
unlimited supply of all the fundamental factors of wealth for 
giving mankind an abundance of. all the necessities and most of 
the so-called luxuries of life. And, with this plethora of wealth, 
they witness millions on the verge of starvation. 

Markets, stores and warehouses glutted with goods and myriads 
crying aloud for them, producers seeking buyers, buyers seeking 
consumers, and consumers perishing for lack of goods. Surely no 
greater paradox has ever been presented. Over-production and 
starvation walk hand in hand. Where must we seek an answer 
to this most urgent problem? Surely in the system by which 
wealth is now distributed. Money, the social instrument with 
which goods are bought and for which they are sold, remains in 
this country practically what it was a century ago—a relatively 
scarce article hedged about by numerous laws defining its character 
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and functions, but left under the control of a private trading com- 
pany whose profits are made chiefly by selling credit. Now the 
scarcer the supply of money (i.e., legal tender) the greater the 
demand for bank credit. Hence it seems to the banker desirable 
that the supply of money should be strictly limited. Our monetary 
laws were enacted under the belief that scarcity of wealth was both 
natural and inevitable. 

There appeared, therefore, to be no necessity for a currency 
which could be expanded to any very considerable degree, the 
effects of which might be a continual inflation of prices. Our 
monetary system has, therefore, become a strait-jacket for our 
continuously increasing production. There is no normal room for 
growth. 

The result is a chronic insufficiency of legal purchasing power, 
so that, although we have millions of potential consumers at our 
very doors, they are unable to provide a market for our goods 
through lack of money. Their natural demand is unable to make 
itself effective. Hence the cry for foreign markets. Our foreign 
trade has, therefore, become superficially of greater importance 
than the home trade, with the result that, instead of our statesmen 
devoting their attention to solving our domestic problems—which 
are the more urgent—they are wasting their time and exhausting 
the patience of the people in striving to stabilise foreign affairs. 

The home market is the one which every industrial nation 
endeavours to cultivate to the highest degree within its power— 
that is, every nation except Great Britain. Common-sense seems 
to suggest that the prime object of a nation’s industrial system is 
to supply the people of that nation with the goods they need first, 
and to offer to foreign markets such surplus goods as are not 
required for home consumption. 

In short, foreign trade—so far as exports are concerned— 
should be the overspill of the home trade. But our inadequate 
monetary system has. entirely reversed this condition. We are 
taught to regard our foreign trade as of supreme importance and 
our home trade as merely a system of ‘ taking in each other’s 
washing.’ The result is somewhat tragic. With the closing of 
many foreign markets to our goods, our industries—which under a 
rational financial policy would be kept busy with the home demand 
—have to stagnate, whilst millions of workers are kept idle. And 
the irony of the situation is intensified by knowledge of the fact 
that our post-war financial policy—inaugurated by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Coalition Government—is mainly responsible for the 
sparseness of our foreign trade. The raising of the pound sterling 
so that ‘it can look the dollar in the face’ has made a barrier 
between foreign purchasers and ourselves by making it more 
expensive for foreigners to purchase our goods. 
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Cheap currencies form a very decided check to foreign importa- 
tions, and constitute a very effective protective system to the 
home market. French and Belgian goods are underselling 
English goods in the markets of Bradford and Manchester for the 
first time in our history because of the fall of the franc in relation 
to the pound. 

Our so-called ‘ sound currency ’ spells our industrial ruin. The 
foundation of a nation’s prosperity is wealth production and not 
currency, whether sound or unsound. A currency that tends to 
industrial prosperity is sownd, whilst one that destroys prosperity 
is unsound. For after all it should be remembered that currency 
is merely a tool, a means to an end—the exchange of goods. 

A dear, scarce currency means an impoverished home trade, a 
reduced foreign trade, stagnant industry, an inflation of debts, 
wholesale bankruptcies, unemployment, poverty and social misery. 
This is the real root of England’s economic troubles since 1920. 

Money is distributed among the people in the form of wages, 
salaries, dividends, pensions, and doles. The greater the amounts 
so distributed the greater the effective demand for goods, which 
means the greater the amount of goods which can be profitably 
created. On the other hand, the less money so distributed the 
fewer goods the public are able to buy. Reduction of wages, 
salaries and dividends means reduced trade. It follows, therefore, 
that the maintenance of our antiquated currency system destroys 
very materially the benefits which labour-saving inventions would 
otherwise have conferred on mankind. 

Our financial policy stands as a barrier between an almost 
unlimited supply of goods and the people. Poverty could long 
since have been destroyed but for this institution. 

It has long been known that the amount of purchasing power 
annually distributed in wages, salaries and dividends was quite 
insufficient to enable the public to purchase the goods furnished 
by their industries during the same period, even if the goods were 
offered at cost prices. Major C. H. Douglas has demonstrated 
this fact to a mathematical certainty in his works entitled 
Economic Democracy and Credit Power. 

The result is that foreign markets have become essential for 
enabling us to maintain even our home markets. For lack of 
sufficient currency, we have to enlist foreign buyers to keep a large 
portion of our population from starvation ! 

It seems strange, however, that the Labour leaders, who base 
the claims of labour to the appropriation of wealth upon the 
theory that labour creates all wealth, have failed to see the logical 
result of this attitude in face of the increasing development of 
labour-saving devices. 

What is to happen when all labour is finally displaced and 
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machinery produces all wealth? Even though they claim the 
ownership of machinery made by labour, this claim fails when 
machinery is solely the product of machinery. 

Even the Christian injunction that ‘he who will not work, 
neither shall he eat,’ becomes inoperative under these new con- 
ditions. If manna is rained from heaven, if all the necessities of 
life are furnished by harnessing the forces of Nature, and the need 
for human toil is abolished, are the masses of mankind to be 
refused any share in Nature’s bounties ? 

This is becoming one of our immediate problems. The need 
for employment is growing less every year. And if the right to 
live is to depend upon men finding profitable employment, 
millions of men and women will perish, and the world’s population 
will begin to dwindle. 

Under the science of plenty, an entirely new basis for the dis- 
tribution of wealth will have to be established. Since the reign 
of plenty has been made possible by the army of inventors, 
scientists, and discoverers in all lands who have worked for the 
benefit of their own and future generations, it has been suggested 
that everyone born into a community should be allowed a claim 
to a share of the proceeds of these inventions. For we are all heirs 
of all past ages. And there seems to be no valid objection to such 
a claim. It may be said, however, that, since we have not yet 
arrived at the happy stage where labour can be dispensed with, the 
old rules must still apply. The answer is that with the increasing 
output of machinery the hours of labour should be reduced. 
Instead of employing 5 per cent. of the population say eight hours 
per day, a greater percentage should be employed at a greatly 
reduced number of hours. As fast as the burdens of toil are lifted 
from the shoulders of mankind by labour-saving machines, the 
lot of labour should become easier, better and brighter. 

We should all belong to the leisured class. This is undoubtedly 
the goal to which our modern industrial system is urging us. Only 
one formidable barrier prevents this desirable consummation, 
and that is our irrational, antiquated monetary system. 


ARTHUR KITSON. 





POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 


I. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


A Lasour Government is in office, and we are all alive. The City 
is quiet, the bank directors unflustered ; the heroic vision of Lord 
Banbury leading the Coldstream Guards in an attack upon the 
enemies of his country has been withheld from an expectant nation. 
Life seems to go on very much as before. The good old English 
Constitution, which has weathered so many storms, appears to 
tide the waves as buoyantly as ever. 

If this be revolution, never has the thing been managed with 
more decorum. The fateful division in the Commons, prefaced by 
a singularly good-humoured debate from which we might glean 
that the Conservative and Labour leaders are not so far disjoined 
as their official positions would seem to indicate, was the occasion 
for no demonstration. The issue was foreseen and discounted in 
advance. It was felt that the funeral rites of Protection might 
have been abridged to the public advantage, and that the sooner 
the new Government got to grips with its work the better. 
Indeed, though a good deal of the speaking was sincere enough, it 
would be hard to match the debate for unreality, for Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government was killed in the first days of December, and could 
not by the general confession have been revived ; but the scene 
was set, the parts had to be played, and for three weary parlia- 
mentary days the ghost of the suicide, as in some old Italian 
comedy, upbraided in accents of falsetto indignation the necessary 
ministrations of the sexton. 

A good deal of play was made with the argument that the 
Liberal Party by voting for the Labour amendment would be 
helping into power a party far more widely severed from them in 
political principles than the Conservatives, for whom Protection 
was, at any rate for the coming session, an extinct issue. It was 
easy to parade quotations from Liberal speeches denouncing 
Socialism and from Labour speeches denouncing Liberalism. But 
what were the Liberals to do? Coalition was for the moment 
dead, as unpopular with the Tories as with the Liberals. It was 
very difficult for a Liberal Free Trader who had fought the 
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parliamentary election mainly in defence of the fiscal system of 
the country, so powerfully threatened by the Conservative forces, 
to declare by his vote that the Conservative Government, which had 
just experienced a smashing defeat at the polls and had con- 
spicuously failed in its foreign policy, still retained the confidence 
of the House of Commons. Abstinence from the division made 
no difference, for it was equivalent to a declaration that power 
should remain where it already lay. But the continuance of the 
Baldwin Government was a political impossibility. The Prime 
Minister had himself told the country that he could not handle 
the problem of unemployment without a mandate for Protection, 
and that mandate was refused him. His own personal desire and 
first and better impulse was to resign as soon as the result of the 
polls was known. The Cabinet, however, thought otherwise. 
Among other considerations, there was a party advantage to be 
secured by delay in that the Liberals would be forced to come 
out into the open and give a vote in favour of the leader of the 
Independent Labour Party. 

Whatever doubts may have attached themselves to the prob- 
able course of the Liberal Party were dispelled by Mr. Asquith’s 
speech at the National Liberal Club, which was followed up by an 
even more brilliant piece of cogent oratory during the debate on 
the Address. The duty of the party was to persist in the path 
which it had marked out for itself at the election, to vote for 
Liberal measures always, and to oppose an equal front to Protec- 
tion and the Capital Levy. In such a course there was no dere- 
liction of electoral pledges. A Socialist Government so brought 
into office would, in any case, be robbed of all power to harm. 

Ten Liberals went into the Government lobby rather than adopt 
a course certain to result in a Labour Ministry. Their action 
was quite intelligible, for eight at least owed their seats largely 
to Conservative votes, and, as between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. Baldwin, strongly preferred the popular Conservative. 
The majority of the party voted for the amendment. They held, 
first, that Socialism in any sease objectionable to Liberals was out 
of the question during the present Parliament ; second, that there 
was an advantage to the country in giving to the leaders of the 
Labour movement the opportunity of a sobering contact with the 
perplexities and responsibilities of government in circumstances 
in which they were unable to try wild experiments ; and, thirdly, 
that if a sweeping victory of the extreme Left were desired there 
was no better way of preparing for it than by a combination of 
Tories and Liberals for no purpose but that of keeping Labour 
out of office. 

The composition of the new Government is quite in the 
British tradition. An ex-Lord Chancellor, an ex-Viceroy, an 
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ex-colonial governor, an eminent Conservative Churchman, the 
heir to a baronetcy, a general, the son of a distinguished courtier, 
the member of a family of wealthy brewers and landowners, 
mingle with trades union officials, many of whom graduated as 
chapel preachers. This, then, is no camarilla of Jacobins framed 
to rob the tills, wreck the Empire and subvert the altars. India is 
safe. Apart from the Prime Minister, who knows and under- 
stands the Indian problem, have we not Lord Chelmsford ? Safer 
still are the altars. Indeed, since the days of Oliver Cromwell 
there has been no such Puritan Government in England. It is to 
be feared that there are more preachers than politicians on the 
Treasury Bench ! 

It is, then, natural to ask whether this new Government, so 
mixed in its social composition, containing, indeed, antinomies 
only to be reconciled by the serene Hegelian dialectic of the Lord 
Chancellor, stands for anything new and distinctive in British 
politics. An insistence upon a coherent plan for nationalising 
land and the instruments of production would break the Cabinet 
to bits in half an hour. Mr. MacDonald will not be so foolish as 
toattempt it. His strength and his opportunity will lie in seeking 
to give effect to those widely spread idealistic impulses in the 
British people which have found an insufficient measure of 
satisfaction under preceding Governments. The distinctive 
Socialist policy will never commend itself to the country, and would 
demand zons of parliamentary time ; but a plan for the pacifica- 
tion of Europe is undoubtedly expected of Mr. MacDonald. His 
followers demand that Russia and Germany should enter the 
League of Nations; that France should quit the Ruhr and abandon 
her Separatist intrigues ; that the reparation question should be 
solved, armaments reduced, the authority of the League of Nations 
established. All these things are required of Mr. MacDonald, in 
addition to the abolition of unemployment, the solution of the 
housing problem, the improvement of education and the reduction 
of the tea and sugar duties. Above all, since Mr. MacDonald is 
a pacifist, he is expected to release the doves of peace. 

In endeavouring to satisfy these great expectations, Mr. 
MacDonald will not necessarily run counter to the general purposes 
of the Liberal, nor, for the matter of that, of the Conservative, 
Party as they were defined in the King’s Speech. Indeed, the 
curious feature of the present political situation is the large amount 
of common ground occupied by the three political parties now that 
Ireland is no longer a predominant domestic issue, that Free Trade 
is for the moment secure, and that parliamentary conditions veto 
the experiment of a Capital Levy. It follows that the Labour 
Government, if it shows the required measure of competence in 
administration (rather a large ‘ if’ when we consider the precipi- 
AA2 
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tate capitulation of the new Minister of Health to the Poplar 
Guardians) and can command the allegiance of its followers, 
should be able to surmount the difficulties arising from the 
parliamentary situation. By its own professions it is precluded 


from a policy of inflation. It cannot, therefore, raise any large . 


sum by way of loan. Nor can it, without risking parliamentary 
defeat, impose an addition to the income tax. It will pass a 
Budget the main lines of which have been bequeathed to it by 
its predecessors, and will remove the thrift disqualifications to old 
age pensions. If it can tackle the question of dilution in the 
building trade, find a little money for adult education and juvenile 
employment centres, renew the State scholarships to secondary 
schools, and restore the University grants to their former level, 
so much the better. Towards the execution of such a programme 
the Government should be able to command the necessary amount 
of parliamentary support. 

The operations at Westminster will not then be on the heroic 
scale. What, however, of the European situation? Will Mr. 
MacDonald succeed where the preceding Government so con- 
spicuously failed ? That he will find Europe less malleable and 
less disposed to Christian charity than he and his followers 
suppose may be taken as certain. While Lord Parmoor sits at 
the Foreign Office planning new work for the League of Nations, 
the military ascendency of France is being steadily hammered 
into the body of Central Europe. Against the Europe of the 
League, pacific, trustful, owning allegiance to high reason and 
sweet charity, there is the other Europe, the creature of fear and 
pride and long revenges, the old Europe of Louis XIV. caparisoned 
in the steel of modern science. Which will prevail? Will 
Mr. MacDonald’s voice reach beyond M. Poincaré and Marshal 
Pilsudsky and Dr. Benes to the artisans and peasants of France, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia ? Will the surprising spectacle of 
a Labour Government in England awake the slumbering energies 
of Continental Liberalism to a consciousness of the sinister drift 
of affairs? Will Mr. O’Grady’s soft Irish eloquence persuade 
Comrade Trotsky to lay aside the gospel of terror or the policy 
of revolutionary propaganda? Or will Comrade Trotsky tell 
Mr. O’Grady to mind his own business, and the French continue 
to advise Mr. MacDonald to reserve his Messianic appeals for the 
ears of his eccentric fellow-countrymen ? We must not pitch our 
hopes too high. 

Nevertheless in a sky generally dark and gloomy there are some 
glimmering points of light. Trade at last shows signs of improve- 
ment. French and English experts are getting nearer to one 
another over the Reparations question, and now speak of a figure 
within the range of possibility. Moreover, the French, who are a 
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practical people, may be trusted, more especially with the lesson of 
the falling franc so present to their minds, to accommodate them- 
selves to a disappointing reality. The great difficulty will be the 
Ruhr, for so long as the French are in the Ruhr the wounds of 
Germany are open and bleeding, and yet how are the French to 
recede without loss of prestige ? But even here the difficulties, 
though great, are not insuperable. The French soldiers have 
never liked the Ruhr adventure, the French public has begun to 
discover that it has not brought reparations, and a good many 
of the best people in France are feeling uncomfortable as they 
view the unexpectedly disagreeable measures which the occupa- 
tion of this district has entailed. All these sentiments are likely 
to find expression in the forthcoming French elections. There 
will not be a revolution of policy, M. Poincaré will not be dethroned, 
but there will be an atmosphere favourable to a reconsideration 
of the international landscape, and to that altered atmosphere 
the French President of the Council will adapt himself. We hope 
that Mr. MacDonald will take advantage of such a change to invite 
the interested Powers to a comprehensive review of the questions 
which now disturb the peace of Western Europe. It goes 
without saying that France will not evacuate the Ruhr without 
alternative guarantees or abate her military policy without 
some form of security more effective than the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, but we believe that, with wise and 
considerate handling, it should be possible to satisfy her on both 
these points. 

If anything effectual is to be done to clear up the European 
situation (and the position of the British troops in Cologne, daily 
‘becoming more difficult owing to the encircling pressure of the 
French, pleads for a prompt liquidation almost as powerfully as the 
desperate lack of working capital in Germany), the Government 
must obtain support at home. Will it receive that support ? 
Nothing would be easier, in the existing balance of parties, than 
to render the session completely sterile and nugatory. The 
Government may be defeated any night, since, in the lack of any 
agreement between the leaders, it is not to be expected that the 
Liberals will be whipped to defend it. Ifthe Conservatives should 
choose to prevent any business being done, they can easily achieve 
their object. This course, however, will not be taken. There is 
a great deal more real public spirit in the House of Commons than 
outsiders are willing to give it credit for. The Government will 
be given a fair trial. Neither Mr. Baldwin nor Mr. Asquith are 
the men to lead a factious Opposition. Moreover, by the terms of 
their own King’s Speech the Conservatives will be estopped from 
criticising the principles of most of the measures which Mr. 
MacDonald is likely to propose. 
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Another consideration will weigh with members of the House 
of Commons. The three-party system is not likely to disappear 
with the close of this Parliament, and the House must therefore 
be prepared to adjust itself to conditions under which the Govern- 
ment of the day will rely for its regular support on a minority 
party. We doubt very much whether, in these circumstances, 
the King’s government can be carried on without either a coalition 
or else a formal agreement between two parties. Lord Grey 
advises the Liberals to vote freely according to their conscience, 
and in the circumstances in which he spoke, with Mr. Baldwin 
still in office and before a Labour programme had been announced, 
that was the best advice which could be given. In course of time, 
however, the question will certainly arise whether some general 
effort ought not to be made to canalise and direct the activities 
of the session so that they should not be entirely barren. A 
coalition is out of the question for the moment, but it is to be 
doubted whether Parliament. can do its work without some kind 
of arrangement between the leaders as to the legislative proposals 
which should have priority and support. In any case it seems 
to be a corollary of the situation that the Government should 
persevere in its task, despite adverse divisions on minor questions 
of tactics or policy. 

Socialism as a parliamentary reality is not a term of art. 
To nationalise an industry is generally considered to be a mark 
of Socialism, yet Mr. Churchill, who so eloquently defends the 
true Liberal platform, once gave an opinion in favour of the 
nationalisation of railways, and might perhaps be disposed to 
favour the project again, if it were coupled with a provision for 
compulsory arbitration in case of labour disputes. The truth is 
that each case for nationalisation must be judged on its business 
merits. Liberals are in general opposed to the nationalisation of 
the mines. They think, in my opinion rightly, that an industry 
so complicated, so difficult, depending so largely for its success 
upon skill in marketing abroad, can best be conducted by private 
enterprise ; but they cannot shut their eyes to the fact that in 
certain coalfields (e.g., the Forest of Dean and Somersetshire) the 
industry may die out for lack of organisation and scientific 
equipment, unless some external compulsion be applied. The 
real difference between the Liberal and the Socialist is one of 
initial bias. The Liberal is biased in favour of private property 
and private enterprise, the Socialist biased against it. The 
Liberal wishes to preserve private property until he is con 
vinced that it is to the general interest that private rights 
should be subordinated to public powers; the Socialist regards 
private property as ab initio suspect. The Liberal attacks 
private privilege and private monopoly through a system of 
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regulation and control, the Socialist through a transference of 
ownership. 

Holding the balance as it does, the Liberal Party is in a position 
to insist that electoral reform should be among the measures of 
the present Parliament. What shape that reform should take, 
whether that of the alternative vote, or of the second ballot, or of 
proportional representation, has not yet been decided, but it 
would certainly be the great loss of a golden opportunity if the 
Liberals were to fail to make use of their strength to secure the 
passage into law of a statute for the removal of the grave anomalies 
which deface our present system of voting. That some voices 
will be raised for the second ballot and others for the alternative 
vote is probable, though both these expedients are open to grave 
objections. There are many, the present writer among them, 
who would strongly prefer proportional representation to either. 

At the very outset of its career the new Government was 
confronted with the awkward situation of a railway strike, an 
event sufficient in itself to dissipate the illusion that Labour 
government spells Labour peace, and as these words are being 
written the National Union of Railwaymen has promised its 
support to the Transport Workers’ Union in the event of their 
threatened strike taking effect. The country has had altogether 
too much of this trouble on the railways. Why, asks the plain 
man should Mr. Bromley be permitted to hold the whole com- 
munity toransom? Arailway strike is as bad as a police strike ; 
it is a blow aimed at the heart of the community. A Government 
professing Socialist principles should grapple manfully with the 
whole question of strikes against the commonweal. In the 
Socialist State every industrial worker is, I understand, a civil 
servant. Is it contemplated that the civil servant should be 
allowed to strike ? It will be interesting to see what attitude the 
new Government adopts upon a question intimately affecting its 
philosophy of the State. 

In general the public will judge Mr. MacDonald’s Government 
by its capacity for rule. Can the Prime Minister keep his own 
wild men in order? Has he the courage to take the unpopular 
course? Will he deal faithfully with the building trade? Will 
he be firm with revolution whenever he meets it ? If the Governor 
of an Indian province finds it necessary to use all the reserved 
powers entrusted to him under the Constitution, will the Prime 
Minister support his authority ? We believe that he will, but we 
believe also that he can only rise to the high level of his great 
responsibilities by creating a schism among his immediate 
parliamentary supporters. 

H, A. L. FISHER. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 


II. Common Form AND COMMONPLACE 


A DISTINGUISHED contributor to the September number of this 
Review remarks : ‘ Life for so many of us has become so superficial 
and such a round of dull routine’ . . and this is not an unhappy 
lot (omitting ‘superficial’ and ‘dull’: questionable terms), 
which is merciful, since it is the lot of the overwhelming majority 
of the human race. To be letus sorte mea is a very happy lot 
indeed for any man. How to secure the happiness of the multi- 
tude is the gravest preoccupation of governors, and the last 
thing that professional politicians care about. In fact, there have 
been epochs when these people have openly rejoiced in causing 
all the sorrow and mourning possible. . To be sure, they baptise 
their sadic emotions with all sorts of fine names; but these 
deceive nobody. It is doubtful whether the ‘Can’t you let it 
alone ?’ of Lord Melbourne and the late Duke of Devonshire did 
not contain more wisdom than all the text-books of all the 
‘reformers.’ Much of the world’s work must always be common- 
place ; much of our procedure must always be ‘common form.’ 
When should we resolve that ‘ common form ’ should be, must be, 
thrown aside? How can we distinguish faithfully between a 
commonplace which has become irksome and a commonplace 
which is generally acceptable ? This is no academical disquisition ; 
it concerns the daily life of all the population. Take the very 
island where these lines are written. It has lived for goo years 
by common form, and nobody could call it commonplace. To 
change the common form of Jersey would be an impossibility, 
because that fierce and versatile people would not suffer the 
attempt, so it is waste of time to inquire whether change would 
be salutary or not. Since a system should be judged by its 
results, we may note that from the Church to golf, with the Fine 
Arts thrown in as a viaticum, there is no walk of life where 
Jersey men have not been supreme. ‘Nolwmus leges Anglia 
mutari,’ or whatever may be the correct genitive of Czsarea, 
Jersey being traditionally one of the many Czsareas of the Roman 
Empire. Ifa thing be good, why change? How different is this 
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from the hysterical antics of England—England, which once 
possessed as good a Constitution as any country could desire, and 
now possesses no Constitution at all, as the result of incessant 
tinkering. Jersey people know instinctively that all time spent 
in this way is wasted time. 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 

Thus we see that adherence to common form throughout 
centuries may be productive of the highest good. Let us now 
consider a case wheie adherence to common form has been 
absolutely ruinous. The once famous Civil Service of India was 
frowned on from the first. It was founded in the heyday of the 
examination craze of the last century, and in opposition to the 
stated views of the Sovereign. 

So much has been said, and said with so much heat, about 
examinations, that we might profitably spend a few minutes in 
considering how far exaggerations are valuable. 

What is proved by success in examinations? First of all, 
ambition, the resolve to ‘spurn delights and live laborious days ’ 
at the time when the call of youth is most urgent. In this parti- 
cular case, what was the ambition? ‘De bon vouloir servir le 
Roi’ : to serve the King by guarding and cherishing his subjects. 
There can be no nobler ambition on the face of the earth. Inci- 
dentally the successful acquire quite as much book-learning as 
any gentleman need possess. The material, then, was the best of 
England ; all depended on how it was handled. It was mis- 
handled so grievously that, after a life of sixty years, the service 
was contemptuously swept out of existence, ‘ unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung.’ This was the natural result of swathing, swaddling, 
strangling, the best minds of England in common form, and 
reducing the most variedly brilliant souls to the dead level of 
commonplace. To those acquainted with the facts it is un- 
necessary to add details; to those unacquainted with the facts 
details would be incredible. Besides, nobody in England desires 
information on the subject. 

At this point a personal experience may be cited as illus- 
trative, although insignificant in itself. In the middle of an 
ocean voyage a fellow-traveller inquired one’s unimportant name, 
and on learning it exclaimed: ‘What? Are you the man who 
said he came out to India to be a statesman and found he was only 
a clerk?’ One owned the soft impeachment. Twenty years 
later a Viceroy (one of our best) is reported to have employed 
viceregally precisely the same expression: ‘ After all,’ referring 
to the service as a whole, ‘ you are nothing but clerks, all of you.’ 
His Excellency was right. After a lifetime of steady pressure, 
the service was satisfactorily pulped. 
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Thus we see that common form may be either invaluable or 
ruinous in the world of action. In the world of thought we are 
almost entirely governed by common form. How often in the 
last forty years have we not heard that ‘force is no remedy,’ 
the plain fact of life being that force is the only remedy ? When 
a patient is suffering from gout, he does not exhort his tormentor 
to go away ; he sends for his trusty friend Colchicum, who expels 
the knave intruder. This common form has been much employed 
in discourses on Ireland. We were incessantly assured that the 
Irish were, etc., etc., etc., and would never be ruled by force, 
Let us see, then, how they themselves propose to rule the country, 
now that it has been delivered from the tyranny of England. 
The way to get rid of Lord Lansdowne was, not to write him a 
polite letter, but to burn his house down ; then he goes away, of 
course. Really a contemporary philosopher’s openly expressed 
disdain for England and the. English is amply justified. It 
reminds us of The Babes in the Wood and the very simple ruse by 
which Mr. Herbert Campbell, as one of the babes, got rid of his 
tormentors. 

All this chatter about sympathy, etc., etc., persists, and has 
existed for several generations, in spite of the fact that the more 
intelligent the governed may be, the more impatient they are of 
all this idle discursiveness. It is, in fact, nothing but a symptom 
of mental decay. 

Merely as a matter of passing attention, it is noteworthy that 
all our current common forms are essentially solvent or destruc- 
tive. Since the early days of the Primrose League there has been, 
so to speak, no rallying cry for the cause of construction and 
conservation. After all, mankind is ruled by catchwords. In 
the age in which we live all the wit is on the side of Apollyon. 
(The two ideas run through all history and all legend: Jehovah 
and Apollyon, Creator and Destroyer ; Ormuzd and Ahriman.) 

All the intelligence of this kind is on the side of Apollyon, 
whose opponents’ wits appear to have atrophied. Good phrases 
are great powers. It is not a question of being funny or clever or 
anything of that kind. It is a question of forging and wielding 
mighty weapons. Thus, when the famous phrase ‘ self-determi- 
nation’ was put into circulation, there was nobody found with 
sufficient knowledge or courage to point out that this was only 
a long word for revolt. Self-determination as practised in the 
United States of America was not to the taste of the majority of 
the people. No doubt President Wilson rightly gauged our 
mental capacity when he decided that it was good enough for 
England. Facts have justified him, and this latest piece of 
common form has already proved itself a powerful corrosive. 

Let us now take the most famous of all common forms, ‘ the 
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will of the people.’ In practice this works out as the will of the 
wire-pullers. It is some years since the present writer was 
accorded the privilege of examining in these pages the meaning 
of the word ‘people.’ Without repeating that elaboration it 
comes to this: that the views of the wire-puller ‘shall prevail ’ 
through the votes of the many who repeat the war-cry, regardless 
of the interests of the country and very often of the voters them- 
selves. To use either the word ‘ will’ or the word ‘ people’ in 
connection with these bemused babblings is out of place. But 
what does that matter? It is a good fighting phrase. How 
proud every ignoramus feels as he casts his vote under the impres- 
sion that he is enforcing the ‘ will of the people.’ 

The side of conservation and construction is miserably poor 
when it comes to useful catchwords. The present writer, in the 
course of some years’ experience on the fringe of public affairs, 
was at the pains to take a note of all the reasons of Conservatives 
for doing nothing. There were twenty-six, plus sub-variants, 
all of which displayed industry, resource, intelligence, and even 
some subtlety, so much so that one could hardly help suspecting 
that the two parties were in alliance, the Radicals supplying the 
necessary brains. In the existing flabbiness of public opinion, 
success is for the man or the party who can evolve the next common 
form, and the more commonplace that common form is, the 
better, because it appeals to the largest number of people. This 
is the last development of the most ancient of all common forms : 
‘representative government.’ Very aged indeed, and tottering 
to its last rest, is this wonderful piece of ‘patter.’ (Inciden- 
tally, and as a matter of inquiry, why should we have endeavoured 
to fasten this venerable curiosity, now almost a sheeted corpse, 
on to the ancient and picturesque civilisations of India? It is 
some consolation to reflect that they will never endure it.) 

To adapt Goethe’s comment on the Holy Roman Empire, we 
may say that there is nothing to be said against ‘ representative 
government ’ except that it is not government and does not 
represent anything. 

It is no longer possible to rouse anybody to enthusiasm by 
talking about ‘ representative government.’ Nobody cares what 
may be the nature of his government so long as he can ‘look 
to make his bit out of it.’ What is really of importance is to 
shout ‘Democratic!’ This is common form, but not at all 
commonplace. There never was a word so habitually used in so 
many different, and even contradictory, senses. Thus we have 
a ‘ democratic ’ king, a ‘ democratic ’ aristocracy, a ‘ democratic ’ 
teligion, ‘ democratic ’ beauty, etc., etc. 

Never was there such a triumphant common form. The only 
revolt against it comes from Rome, the old home of law and order 
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‘ Liberty ’ in the classic sense meant : ‘ I would not be a slave; 
I would have my share of power.’ ‘ Liberty,’ as a cry in the 
modern world, means grabbing anything you want or destroying 
anything you do not like. Thus one has heard the disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church defended with tears on the ground 
that ‘I only ask for more liberrrty.’ By what process, one 
marvels, could a pious old gentleman from beyond the Grampians 
persuade himself that the cause of liberty was advanced by 
depriving the humble mountaineers of Wales of all sources of 
spiritual consolation? But, in point of fact, there is no mental 
process involved at all ; he was only shouting with his crowd. 

This is a small, though heartrending, illustration. The most 
momentous result of shouting ‘ Liberty!’ without reflection has 
been the abdication of the white race. When I once remarked, 
without emphasis, that England had taken the lead in this 
movement, I was flatly contradicted by a Frenchman, who 
was, no doubt, right, although why he should wish to claim for 
his country so lamentable a distinction it is hard to say. The 
white race must rule the black, or vice versé, and the English- 
men who entered Benin city are qualified to offer an opinion as 
to which is the more desirable state for the dark race. Chaka 
founded one famous negroid State on the basis of stern military 
discipline. It was a fairly orderly State, and quite worth living 
in—for Zulus. Only, as the process involved the extermination 
of all Chaka’s neighbours, it was of doubtful benefit to the race 
as a whole. Almost contemporaneously we have seen the 
foundation of a mainland State, Liberia, and an island State, 
Haiti. Benevolent experiments both, with results which we may 
contemplate with whatever satisfaction we can extract from them. 

As we have under consideration the question of race, it is well 
worth our while to consider the stupendous effects on the history 
of the world produced by the Kalima. Those of us who are of 
the faith will conclude that there is nothing remarkable in the 
triumph of a Divine revelation. Secularly considered, it was a 
magnificent fighting phrase, within the comprehension of the 
simplest. Its manifold effect, as translated into human endeavour, 
was, among other advantages, the production of miracles of art, 
from the Alhambra in Spain to furthest Ind, nothing of which, 
we may conjecture, would have existed if it had not been for the 
invention (or the inspiration) of an elderly widower domiciled in 
Southern Arabia some 1200 years ago. Here then we have an 
example of common form which has had no commonplace results, 
and has been of incalculable benefit to the human race. ‘If we 
could only say the right word, we could call the tribes out of the 
desert ; there is not a soldier worth firing at in Asia, except the 
Sepoys.” Thus Tancred, the idealist, but ‘ they have no artillery,’ 
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comments the prosaic Baroni. Allegory. Thus is the ideal 
invariably ‘crabbed’ by the real. In this case, the real was 
tight, though not for the reason Baroni gave. If anybody would 
jearn how slender would be the result of ‘ calling out the tribes,’ 
let him read Mr. Doughty’s work on the subject (Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 2 vols., 1400 pp.). 

Here we see in operation the decay of a race, a race that very 
neatly vanquished us and ruled the world. It has often been 
made a subject of inquiry how far the results of civilisation are 

ent. What could undermine the Western world ? Nothing 
in the way of weapons of warfare; but it may rot to pieces 
internally, and no words, even inspired, can resuscitate dying 
races. 
The resounding narrative of Mr. John Buchan obscures his 
subtle psychology. Thus, says Lancelot Wake, ‘ all we humani- 
tarians and pacifists have hatred as our mainspring. . . . We are 
full of hate towards everything that does not square in with our 
ideas.’ That is, no doubt, why they are successful. Hatred is a 
tremendous driving force, but if we compare Mr. Wake with 
Mr. Disraeli, writing three-quarters of a century earlier, we are 
conscious of a sensible decline. ‘The principle of our society, 
which is to aspire and to excel,’ is a noble thought, and, no doubt, 
was the driving force when Disraeli wrote. It is not the driving 
force to-day. Unhappily, the prevalence of hate as a driving 
force is both a symptom and a cause of decay. There was hatred 
enough in the Eastern Empire, but it did not save Constantinople. 
All the common forms of our time have their origin in hatred. 
‘Taxing the food of the people,’ for instance, was an incomparably 
clever war-cry, and still persists after twenty years of wear and 
tear. To neglect common form and commonplace is to throw 
away the most potent weapons a public man can wield. Mr. 
Gladstone was prolific and ingenious. Perhaps ‘the classes and 
the masses’ was the most effective of his many catchwords. 
It was the first of many designed to set us all by the ears. 
Tremendous has been the driving force in the propagation of this 
furious gospel, for it has succeeded in a comparatively short space 
of time, say forty years, in transforming the temper of the people : 
the English, once so easy-going, have become cantankerous and 
unhappy. 

All this is the work of Apollyon, and highly successful work. 
When shall Jehovah condescend to inspire the word ? 

This is not fanciful. We have but to consider the failure of 
Mr. J. Chamberlain to realise this. There was once a popular 
song entitled Not for Joe. As a result of many omissions and, 
above all, the omission to secure a good cry, his crusade was nick- 
named ‘ All for Joe,’ which was malicious, but witty and effective. 
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We have very high authority for the statement that his tenure of 
office was a blessing to the Colonial Empire, which is much to say, 
We might say more. Nevertheless, and keeping close to our 
theme, what brought his cause down with a crash was his making 
a present to his opponents of the famous phrase ‘ taxing the food 
of the people.’ 

Life was always a routine ; once it was the routine of great 
thoughts: now it is the routine of little thoughts. The usual 
explanation of this decline and its accompanying symptoms and 
manifestations is that we are living in an overcrowded land, which 
of all current commonplaces is perhaps the soundest and the most 
lamentably true. 

It is remarkable that the youth of both sexes are still expatiat- 
ing with rapture on a thing which never existed, and which 
mankind individually and in the mass will not endure at any 
price. In the word ‘ equality ’ we find summed up every condition 
for the construction of a sound and enduring common form. Itis 
perhaps the most powerful solvent of Western civilisation, It 
flatters the ignorant by telling them that they are just as good as 
the learned, and probably better (charming contradiction). It 
flatters the vulgar by telling them that they are as good as the 
refined. It flatters the poor by telling them that they are as 
good as the rich and, by the usual insinuation, very much better 
behaved. It appeals to every base and mean thought (and we 
all of us have base and mean thoughts). 

It is important to label one’s views and actions ‘ progressive’ 
or ‘advanced.’ When the Local Self-Government Bill was intro- 
duced some thirty years ago, there were protests against the 
Tories ‘stealing the Radicals’ thunder,’ as to which something 
might be said. The real objection (as was pointed out) was that 
it scattered corruption over the whole country instead of concen- 
trating it in Whitehall. As for being ‘ progressive ’ or ‘ advanced,’ 
it was hardly more than a bad copy of the system of local self- 
government already established in Gaul under the Antonines, 
with one serious difference : the omission of the Imperial central 
censorship. Since we have stumbled on the word ‘ central,’ let 
us reflect on the word ‘ decentralisation,’ much put forward as a 
relief of the ‘ labours of the House of Commons.’ (Incidentally, 
‘honourable members ’ would not find their labours excessive if 
they would refrain from making speeches which nobody reads 
and passing laws which nobody wants.) 

If they meant what they said, the advocates of ‘ decentralisa- 
tion’ would rejoice at discovering in Jersey (probably it is a 
discovery to them) a perfectly decentralised government which 
is also a perfect government. What is their attitude? They 
try to bully, which is a hopeless game, because they have no 
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locus standi. They even, incredible though it may seem, try to 
levy contributions. The sum demanded was, for a small island, 
not inconsiderable. With much fever of the brow and a piece of 

and a pencil, one worked out its proportion to our national 
outgoings. It amounted to about one hour and a half’s expenses. 

This is intensely funny, of course, but it is really rather 
lamentable as a considered performance, humiliating also for 
Englishmen, who are accustomed to think that their countrymen 
have some knowledge of the art of government. 

It is also important to call oneself ‘ practical’; to speak 
patronisingly of one’s opponents as ‘ unpractical ’ is always a good 
card to play. One has listened to speeches and conversations 
innumerable conducted on this line of thought, if we call ‘ thought ’ 
that which is the burking of all thought. What lies behind? At 
the best laziness, the disinclination to take pains, and stupidity, 
which, being congenital, cannot be helped; at the worst hatred. 
Take the case of the ‘ practical’ man who refuses all help to 
the land. After reading many dissertations, enduring many 
harangues and conversations, and remaining for years in what 
the great Huxley called ‘that most wholesome frame of mind 
“suspended judgment,” ’ what does one conclude? Why should 

somany people, differing so widely in habits and station, combine 
toruin the land? Why should the town hate the country? It 
is useless to tell them that no civilisation can be stable that does 
not rest on a prosperous agriculture, because these words are not 
intheir vocabulary. They would smile politely or impolitely and 
condemn such a statement as ‘unpractical.’ Not even the 
dread memory of I917 proves to them how terribly practical it is. 
The land of England is worse off than ever since it became clear 
that it was our first line of defence. Do they then hate the 
country? They do. Fierce, venomous, implacable hate inspires 
all these rhodomontades and sentimentalisms. They like to see 
my lord taxed out of his castle, and the squire taxed out of the 
hall. They love to see the farmer in the bankruptcy court, and, 
above all, the farm hands on the parish. They take more pleasure 
(naturally) in the misery of the poor, firstly, because it is acuter, 
and secondly, because there is so much more in the aggregate. 
The richest joy of all is to see the hated land of England run to 
waste. 

One would have thought that the very words ‘the land of 
England ’ would have set hearts beating high. They do not, | 
neither high nor low, nor at all. This is the result of shouting 
“Free Trade ’ (which trade never was). The commonplace drowns 
all reason and deafens all ears, even to the appeal to self-interest. 
Only say ‘ free,’ and you may commit any folly and any wicked- 
hess unrebuked, and almost unheeded—truly a magic word. 
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It was my misfortune, some years ago, to offer to a fellow. 
traveller a newspaper of the wrong political colour. He refused 
with asperity, remarking that he would have all such publica. 
tions suppressed and the editors sent to prison. This is quite the 
right temper, the temper which wins a cause ; but as for being 
‘advanced,’ as my ‘ progressive ’ friend professed himself to be, 
it is as old as Marius and Sulla. 

Faith.—Although it seems incredible, people will believe—do 
believe—in anything provided that it is not at all obvious, asa 
contemporary wit observed. Thus they will believe in making 
money by backing horses ; they will believe in Christian Science; 
they will believe in Theosophy (though they will not believe in 
the Apostles’ Creed) ; they will believe in the League of Nations 
(though they will not believe in the British Empire). 

The Conservatives once possessed a creed ; but their leaders 
betrayed them, and they are ‘scattered on the hills like sheep 
without a shepherd.’ Granted that Conservatism is dead or 
dying, it is not more moribund than Liberalism. All our old 
commonplaces are hollow, our common forms worn out. Socialists 
alone have a creed, conveniently protean, but still a creed. 
Imperialists have no creed, although the present writer was once 
granted the privilege of formulating ‘ The Creed of Imperialism’ 
in these pages. It was acclaimed all round the Empire, but fell 
on deaf ears in England. 

No creed or form has any efficacy that does not emanate from 
faith. Really it seems almost like an appeal ad misericordiam; 
but since the Socialists have faith—and, therefore, must win, since 
their opponents have none—would it be too much to ask them in 
their hour of well-earned victory to spare the British Empire? 
For that is where the ‘ Imperial race ’ is—on its knees. 


W. F. Lorp. 


PosTsCRIPT.—Since this article was completed we have. had 
the noble cry ‘ Keep the home fires burning.’ Unhappily, it was 
slightly premature. Fifty thousand cold hearths cry to heaven; 
but to keep the home fires burning before they are lighted! No 
doubt the dissolution deserved all the grand names applied to it, 
‘honourable’ and so on, but the net result has been very much 
what might be anticipated when a gentleman sits down to play 
cards with a sharper. 





POLITICS AND POLITICIANS TO-DAY 


III, PROTECTION AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


One of the most interesting studies at the moment in politics is 
the attitude to protection of the home markets of those who claim 
to represent trade unionists and who place themselves under the 
banner of the Labour Party. In politics they have declared them- 
selves against protection of industries by means of tariffs, though 
in practice the trade unions are the most Protectionist bodies in 
the country. It may therefore, in view of this anomaly, be 
interesting to probe into the reasons of their present attitude. 

As a sincere ‘ Protectionist,’ and as one who has made a close 
study of industrial conditions, it may be permissible for me to 
discuss the psychological aspect of this matter. There can be no 
doubt that all members of the Labour Party are ‘ Protectionist ’ 
at heart. Their minds have, however, been centred too much on 
the hated capitalists at home, without thinking sufficiently of 
other people abroad whose vile influence is much more serious to 
our country. Some little time ago I visited the Baltic States. 
While in Esthonia I visited a factory at Narva, close to the 
Bolshevik frontier. There I found a very large cotton spinning 
and weaving mill, so large that it employed 8000 people, and had 
500,000 spindles. This mill was being run by British capital and 
British brains in the form of managers and foremen. The only 
thing that was absent was British labour, and this for a very 
good reason. The conditions in that factory were such that they 
would not be allowed for one moment either by British law or by 
the British trade unions, and it is quite right that such conditions 
should be prohibited. The average wage was 3s. per day, there 
were no factory laws, the hours of labour were sixty per week, 
there was no workmen’s compensation, no unemployment or 
health insurance, and none of the machinery was guarded as it 
is compelled to be by the law of this country. Not many days 
ago, in private conversation with a prominent member of the 
Labour Party, this story was recited, and I asked him what he 
would do when faced by imports coming into this country made 
under such conditions. His answer was terse and emphatic. He 
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said that he would not merely impose a tariff, but goods manu- 
factured under such conditions would be absolutely prohibited 
from coming into this country. The same idea prevails in the 
mind of many members of the Labour Party. Mr. Penstone, who 
fought me in Macclesfield, as Labour candidate, both in 1922 and 
1923, had the following passage in his recent election address : 

The problem of sweated imports, with its resultant unfair competition, 
is now receiving international attention. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations provides for international standards regarding hours and work 
conditions. The trade union stamp should be the merchandise mark, 
and by the utilisation of international machinery sweated commerce could 
be entirely prohibited. 


The obvious inference to be drawn from these words is that some- 
thing in the nature of prohibition of imports not bearing the 
trade union stamp would be instituted. Indeed, something of 
this kind has already been put into force by the Building Trades 
Union, which refuses to put foreign doors, sashes and frames 
into houses unless they are made in factories enforcing British 
trade union conditions. Many quotations from Labour members’ 
speeches and writings could be given favouring Protection, but 
perhaps the most striking is that made by Mr. Jack Jones, the robust 
Labour member for Silvertown. Mr. Jack Jones, speaking in 1916, 
said: ‘ Ifit is right for us to muzzle the British sweater, it cannot 
be wrong to muzzle his foreign competitor.’ These are exactly 
my sentiments, but no doubt, if Ihad made this remark, I should 
have immediately been dubbed a ‘reactionary Protectionist.’ 
Protection is often condemned as reactionary, but in reality it 
is decidedly progressive. 

How does it happen, then, that the Labour Party oppose Pro- 
tectionist proposals? It is certain that a Labour Government 
with real power would be forced to adopt some form of Protec- 
tion. If industries were nationalised, if the State as employer were 
substituted for the private employer, what would the Labour 
Party do if sweated foreign goods came in to undercut the pro- 
ductions of those nationalised industries ? Some form of Protec- 
tion would be necessary. Probably the form of Protection in 
favour with members of the Labour Party would be complete 
prohibition of imports of goods where the rates of wages, hours of 
labour, and conditions are contrary to those allowed by the 
British trade unions. This, of course, is a much more vicious 
form of Protection from a Free Trader’s point of view. Why, 
therefore, do the Labour Party oppose the mild dose of Protec- 
tion as suggested by the Conservative Party ? 

Here are, in my opinion, some of the reasons. Most of the 
leaders of the Labour Party are first and foremost Socialists 
and trade unionists second. This is their primary creed and 
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ultimate goal, and it must not be forgotten that nationalisation 
and the Capital Levy are their avowed means to this goal. If we 
read Mr. Philip Snowden’s writings on the taxation of land 
values, which, after all, is a form of capital levy, we find the truth 
revealed. His ultimate goal is not revenue, but nationalisation of 
land. He hopes by continual taxation to make the possession of 
land by private people impossible, and thus eventually secure the 
land for the State without paying for it. This, in effect, is the 
undiluted doctrine of confiscation. This is at the back of the 
Socialists’ mind when they preach the Capital Levy doctrine. 
Now I am quite sure that if nationalisation and the Capital Levy 
were put before the public in this form they would receive little 
support from the worker. Much support for the Capital Levy is 
given on the mistaken idea that it would make the rich men pay. 
We are all agreed that the rich men must pay the major portion of 
the taxes of the country. Our only concern should be the best 
means of extracting these taxes from them. It is useless, and 
worse than useless, to impose taxes which will frighten capital 
abroad. We do not want to cut off our nose to spite our face. To 
return, however, to the Labour Party and Protection. The main 
reason why their support is not secured is the suspicion that Pro- 
tection is a dodge to put profits into the manufacturers’ pockets 
without compensating advantage to the worker. It might, inci- 
dentally, be pointed out that the State would gain enormously from 
these profits, and that at least one-half of them would reach the 
Treasury in the form of income tax, super-tax, and death duties. 

Apart from the foregoing, I feel convinced that if Protectionist 
proposals are accepted some large measure of social reform can 
be adopted. Let us examine the proposals which have already 
been put forward. First, old age pensions ; these are at present 
paid to people at the age of seventy. I feel confident that in the 
minds of very many workers prejudice exists against employers 
because men are thrown out of work and on to the scrap-heap in 
their old age. Such cases are undoubtedly the exception. To-day 
employers hold much more enlightened views. Indeed, in my 
opinion, any industry run on such lines is doomed to failure. 
There must be the human touch in industry if success is to be 
achieved. That is the main argument against State enterprises. 
Socialistic experiments of this kind lose all soul, and the worker 
becomes a mere machine. Though cases of ‘ ill-treatment ’ of old 
employees are rare, they provide a rich ground for socialistic 
propaganda. The first task, therefore, under a Protectionist 
policy, should be to provide pensions at an earlier age and on a 
more generous basis. After all, when trade is bad, and unemploy- 
ment is rampant, the men of sixty are those who find it most 
difficult to get back into employment. 
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Another scheme which should be carefully and sympathetically 
scrutinised is that of providing pensions for widows. There is no 
sight so sad as that of a young wife who loses the breadwinner, 
and who is left with young children of school age. What chance 
has she? True, many a kind heart very often comes to the 
rescue, but if there is one thing the average worker resents, it is 
charity. Charity is, after all, the finest thing in the world for the 
giver, but there is also the receiver to be thought of. If industry 
cannot look after its unfortunate victims, who suffer through no 
fault of their own, it is a very bad look-out. Many of my friends 
will say I am preaching Socialism ; I am only advocating the very 
old doctrine of Christianity. Christianity and Socialism are as far 
apart as the poles. Christianity: preaches the gospel of love; 
Socialism sings a hymn of hate every morning at breakfast, 
preaches a sermon of discord all day, and goes to bed with an 
imprecation of ill-will. 

Some may say that these are the uneasy reflections at the dawn 
of a Labour victory. But most of what I am saying was said by 
me in the House of Commons five years ago. For five long years 
it has been impossible to advocate proposals of social reform 
which have been dear to many Conservative hearts. And, after 
all, most of the great measures of social reform have sprung from 
Conservative minds. The great obstacle up to the present time 
has been that all these proposals would create a new charge on 
industry, and industry was not in a position to stand any new 
charges ; indeed, it is not in a position to-day even to stand the 
charges which have already been created. 

It must at once be said to the Labour Party that they will not 
be able, with safety to industry, to create these new charges if 
they continue to allow imports from countries where these benefits 
are not conferred upon the workers. Only by adopting a Protec- 
tionist policy can these measures of social reform be carried 
through. I do not think a Protectionist policy will be successful 
unless these measures of social reform accompany it. 

The claim that this policy of protecting the home markets is 
a dodge to enable ‘ big business ’ to make big profits has to be - 
met. Five years ago I was an ardent advocate of profit-sharing, 
but I have since had a cold douche of adversity in my own busi- 
ness. After paying very large profits away in boom-times to the 
people employed by me, bad times and serious losses followed, and 
then I found no one of those who had benefited was willing, or 
even able, to help me meet my losses. That is the ‘ fly in the oint- 
ment ’ of all profit-sharing schemes. At the same time, I do still 
accept as a general principle that the profits of an industry should 
be the basis of all wage settlements. There is nothing so objection- 
able, in my opinion, as wage settlements based on the cost of 
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living. They never enable the worker to rise above the mere exist- 
ence level. They do not enable him to benefit from the good times 
of boom periods. After all, what are the profits of an industry from 
anational point of view? Rates and taxes, which are a first charge 
on a business, are certainly a national profit ; wages and salaries 
are certainly profits from a national point of view, equally with 
manufacturers’ profits. What we want is an arrangement which 
will ensure an equitable distribution of profits among all. 

There is no trade union official who is not disturbed at the 
constant necessity of reducing wages in order to compete success- 
fully and to avoid future loss of trade. If trade were good and 
profits high, would any trade union allow wages to remain on a 
low level ? In fact, many Free Traders openly give as the reason 
of their views that Protection would give too serious a power into 
the hands of the trade union leaders, and enable them to press 
for wage increases. That is really the whole basis of the creed of 
the Cobden school. It is absolutely a bogey that the workers 
would not gain from the profits of Protection. The trade unions 
would see to that—it is their business. 

One of the most thoughtful addresses in the new Parliament 
was given by Mr. Frank Hodges, the new member for Lichfield. 
In his speech he developed the point that low wages were not the 
basis of low cost production, and that they were bad from every 
national standpoint. During his speech he made these remarks : 

There is one further point which must give cause for reflection to hon. 
members when they consider how foolish, how uneconomic and how 
unproductive was their particular plan for the reorganisation of industry 
in this country. It is to be admitted that they have a plan. That plan 
was to stimulate production through low cost, and the low cost was to be 
effected by low wages. I remember so well going to Downing Street 
in the year 1921 and inviting the Coalition Ministers to discuss with me 
the absurdity of trying to cause a revival of trade through low wages in 
our industry. I remember the present Prime Minister, sitting in the 
Cabinet room with the right hon. member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. 
Lloyd George) and other members of the Cabinet, declaring outright that 
the only way by which trade could be revived in this country was for men 
to begin to accept cuts in wages. I protested then and endeavoured in a 
humble way to indicate the calamities that would follow. Every one of 
those calamities has befallen our country. Now the task of restoring 
prosperity in our country must be more difficult and more remote than 
ever, because of this particular attitude that was adopted. 


I agree with Mr. Hodges, but does he not see that foreign goods 
made under conditions not allowed in this country, if allowed to 
compete with ours, mean lower wages? Taking the 300 millions 
of manufactured goods last year, how much importation of coal 
does this represent ? Certainly a very large amount for power 
only must have been required. I wonder if Mr. Hodges has made 
a comparison of the wages paid in Belgium, France, Germany, 
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and elsewhere in Europe, to their coal-miners. I am sure that, at 
the present rates of exchange in these countries, the British 
worker, badly paid as he is, is receiving much higher wages, 
It is true, the cost of living is also lower on the Continent, 
and therefore the Continental worker is better off. From a com- 
petitive point of view, however, the worker can only regard the 
comparative basis of wages. Mr. Hodges must surely see that we 
can never secure a high wage basis, an ideal in which he and I are 
in complete agreement, until we have real protection. I think 
Mr. Hodges and other Labour leaders overlook in their economic 
researches that cost of labour and cost of raw material are com- 
paratively minor considerations in the cost of production. The 
cost of labour at home must be more or less the same, owing to 
trade union activity. The world price of raw material is nearly 
always the same to every manufacturer, owing to the ordinary 
laws of demand and supply. The factor in working costs which is 
really material is the standing charges: rent, rates, taxes, depre- 
ciation and renewals, office and management expenses, national 
health, unemployment, and workmen’s compensation insurances, 
all those things which have to be paid whether a factory is working 
short time, full time, or overtime. To give a concrete example, 
there is in my constituency a factory making boots, shoes, and 
slippers. The standing charges of that factory equal g per cent. of 
the turnover. The turnover is r000/. per week at present. Ifitis 
working full time and full capacity, that factory can turn out 
2000/1. per week. If that turnover were secured with the same 
standing charges, those standing charges would be reduced to 
4} per cent. In such an event that firm could pay higher wages 
to their workmen and sell their products at a lower price. But 
such a turnover would be impossible except under a protective 
tariff. That is how Henry Ford pays the highest wages in the 
world and sells the cheapest motor car. The general term given 
to it is ‘mass production,’ but such factory organisation is 
impossible unless sweated foreign competition is eliminated. 

The Labour Party, particularly the trade unions section of 
it, must be Protectionist when it secures legislative responsibility. 
Every Labour Party in the world has developed extreme Protec- 
tionist tendencies, much more extreme than I would advocate. I 
venture to predict that they will do so in England too. A trade 
unionist cannot logically defend the position when he refuses to 
allow manufacturers to work more than an eight-hour day, ora 
forty-eight hour week, and yet allow goods made in factories 
abroad where sixty-hour weeks are in operation to come into this 
country free of all hindrances. Yet in Germany I understand 
that a sixty-hour week is being imposed by law upon trade 
unionists in all factories 
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One thing can be said with truth: the Labour Party gain more 
electoral advantage from their social reform proposals than from 
Socialism. There are very few working people who are attracted 
by Socialism, but there are very many who are attracted by the 
proposals of social reform. Those social reform proposals cannot 
be put into effect. The Labour Party have always gone into the 
electoral field with one great tactical advantage. They have never 
had office responsibility. They have never been in a position to 
carry out their promises to the electors. Now that they are 
placed in their present position, the situation is interesting. Up 
to the present they have promised everything to all men. It is 
very easy to promise ; it is not nearly so easy to give legislative 
effect to those promises. So it is with many of their promises of 
social legislation. They will all cost a lot of money; they will all 
create serious charges on industry. They will bring the day 
nearer when industry will have to be protected from unfair com- 
petition; they will bring the day nearer when new sources of 
revenue will have to be tapped. There is the large new source of 
providing large revenue—not less than fifty million sterling—by 
taxing manufactured goods on importation. 

Another great promise often put forward by Labour candidates 
is that the duties on tea and sugar will be abolished. These duties 
cannot be abolished without raising the income tax to at least 7s. 
inthe pound. If such a tax were imposed, there would be such a 
slump in trade that it is doubtful whether as much revenue would 
be raised from such a tax as from a 4s. 6d. income tax. The only 
way the duties on tea and sugar can be abolished, as they ought 
to be, is by placing duties on something else. They are certainly 
thoroughly bad taxes. They fall heavily on the very poor people 
They increase the cost of living to those who can ill afford it. 
They are, especially sugar, vital necessities of life. They cannot 
be produced in Great Britain, beyond a very small amount of 
sugar. Therefore the taxes do us no good whatever in the way of 
finding employment for our workers. Where can be the logic to 
tax necessities like tea and sugar upon importation and to allow 
luxuries like silk, lace, and motor tyres to come in free? The 
ideal of the Labour Party with reference to the abolition of tea 
and sugar duties I can claim as an ideal of my own. There is this 
vital difference, however: I can in my programme give a con- 
crete example how the necessary revenue will be raised. 

The day of Protection has been postponed, but, unless I am 
much mistaken, the taste of legislative responsibility by the 
Labour Party will do more to convince their leaders that Protection 
must be adopted. It is the very essence of their creed, the founda- 
tion upon which trade unionism is built. 


Joun R. REMER. 
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THE GHOST IN ‘HAMLET’ 


IF science to-day is the only absolute monarch and threatens by 
its tyrannies to nullify art, those who resent its arbitrary rulings 
have at least the poor consolation of knowing that it must follow 
the course of all absolute monarchies and go by the board. Never 
was there so magnificent an impostor. It affects to relieve us of 
our burdens, but only increases the weight. Life, being the 
supreme paradox, cannot be regulated by square and compass; 
and science, in striving to reconcile its inconsistencies, is bound 
by its inherent logicality to defeat its own ends. It is a cynical 
conjurer temporarily deluding our senses with iris-tinted dissoly- 
ing views, only to demonstrate at the finish that the hope held 
out by these alluring colour harmonies has no more solid basis 
than a few fragments of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope. It 
has destroyed our imaginations and given us nothing in exchange, 
Negation has superseded belief; we have been tricked into 
dropping the substance for the shadow. 

The old idea that life was preparative, cathartic, a mysterious 
prologue not fully to be understood until one knew all about the 
play, has been made to walk the board. Latitudinarianism 
abounds, and irresponsibility rules. People live selfishly and for 
the day. In the mind’s eye vision has become finite. Our goal 
is now a material goal guarded by Mammon, and the scrum of 
existence is carried through without any restraining referee, 
Nobody wins, and everybody gets hurt. And all through the 
deadly machinations of science, that inverted philosopher’s stone 
which transmutgs into baser metal all the precious things it 
touches. Far-reaching indeed is its influence; in the body 
politic it has brought about a steady shifting of the centre of 
gravity. Where now is Lincoln’s ideal of government of the 
people, by the people, for the people? Startled out of their 
sanity by the rapid atrophy of the public conscience, those who 
occupy the seats of the mighty are vainly seeking to restore the 
equipoise by mischievous, molly-coddling legislation. Perhaps it 
was inevitable that the rights of citizenship should be infringed, 
that Germany should infect the world with the enslaving spirit of 
her verboten. After all, freedom is only compatible with a sense of 
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high moral responsibility. But the fact remains that willy-nilly 
we are becoming a sober (and emasculated) people by Act of 
Parliament. Admitted that, though legislators be virtuous, the 
average sensual man is still permitted his cakes and ale, are there 
not normal working hours when the unfortunate thirsty one must 
perforce eat his cakes dry? It will be a poor world and a colour- 
less one when one has to live, as Tybalt fought, by the book of 
arithmetic. There is little need for those of us who have attained 
our grand climacteric to seek rejuvenation from the monkey gland, 
seeing that our pastors and masters have written us down children. 

Science, in occasionally transcending the impossible, affects to 
make all possible, but only succeeds in furthering incredulity. 
We concede the dramatist fewer postulates because we have no 
longer any imagination to place at his disposal. In the theatre 
common experience is the test of possibility: the traffic of the 
scene must be almost wholly concerned with the axiomatic. The 
conditions are hostile to the creation of a new poetic drama and 
unfavourable to the fostering of the old. Extraordinary indeed 
is the paradox which presents itself once we look at the matter 
concretely. For example, we who know full well from Dewar’s 
demonstrations of the capability of the conversion of gases into 
solids have actually begun to deny Shakespeare’s right to 
materialise ghosts. Pegasus is to be shorn of his wings and made 
to obey the rule of the road. 

If our reverence for Shakespeare is anything more than lip- 
worship, the time has come for crying a halt to the double-quick 
of the iconoclasts. Experimentation upon him has practically 
reached breaking-point, a dubious compliment, since the dramatic 
cause which depends upon mere novelty of exposition is a poor 
cause, a cause unrooted in the public mind. Not that purpose- 
lessness has always marked, or is at present wholly a characteristic 
of, these innovations. For a score of years past there has been 
evinced by producers in certain centres of the English-speaking 
world a steady disposition to suppress in whole or part the visible 
presence of the ghost in Hamlet, the one ghost, be it noted, in the 
wide domains of dramatic literature of which it has been aptly 
said that alone is ‘a ghost with a personality.’ Fortified by 
the growing impression held by the most rabidly modern-minded 
of the intellectuals that there were in reality two spectres in the 
tragedy, a true and a false, and that the impostor figured in the 
closet scene, the iconoclasts, with Sir John Martin Harvey at their 
head, began their tinkering with that scene. The supposed 
subjective ghost of Hamlet’s imagining was reduced to vox et 
preterea nihil, a mere gramophone record. One knows not 
whether this was widely approved, but there is certainly no 
evidence of its being disapproved ; on the contrary, as time passed 
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advantage was taken of the inertia of the public mind to ‘ go the 
whole hog.’ Not only the supposedly false, but the admittedly 
true, ghost was denied authority ‘to walk the night.’ The 
reductio ad absurdum was fearlessly made fourteen months ago in 
New York in a revolutionary and, it must be said, very successful 


revival of the tragedy in which the majesty of buried Denmark 


shrivelled up into the shadow of a shade ll that remained of 
‘that fair and warlike form’ which so convinced Horatio of its 
identity was a ray of light and a voice. An imaginative appeal, 
truly, but, as I hope to show, an appeal subversive of the poet’s 
intention. 

Experience and the trend of the times constitute the guiding 
star of the Shakespearean producer. Challenge him for wilfully 
ignoring expounders of the text, academic and popular, and he 
would probably urge that few books share the merits of Mr, 
Richmond Noble’s Shakespeare’s Use of Song in having a practical 
as well as an esthetic side. One recalls in this connection how 
Dickens in his will prayed his children to read their Bible and not 
to allow any man to put a gloss upon it. Lying at the back of the 
producer’s mind is the opinion that the best authority on Shake- 
speare is Shakespeare himself, and in that, seldom as he lives up 
to it, he is right. After all has been said speculatively that can 
be said, the final court of appeal is the Quartos and the Folio. 
The truth will emerge and conquer by convincing if the advocate 
takes care to stick to his brief ; special pleading has been the 
curse of latter-day Shakespearean exegesis. 

By a strict obeyal of this precept and by considering the play 
purely in an historical spirit (which means bringing a synthetic 
Elizabethan mind to bear upon an Elizabethan product) I hope 
to make Shakespeare speak on his own behalf, to educe some, and 
not the least important, of his intentions when mapping out 
Hamlet. If the old texts deliver a true message—and so far as 
this particular investigation is concerned, not having been puzzled 
by discrepancies, I have had no occasion to challenge their 
authority—there is only one ghost in the play, an objective ghost 
of an amplified Senecan order whose visible presence throughout 
is an essential factor in the conduct of the general scheme. The 
distinction to be made between the ghost of the battlements and 
the ghost of the closet scene—a distinction which can be shown 
to have been made originally—is not a matter of contrasting the 
real and imaginary, but a matter of vesture. This point, though 
inferior only in importance to the visible presence of the ghost, 
has long been lost sight of through the departure from prescript 
of the Restoration players, a stupid lapse which was reverently 
followed well up to within living memory. There is a justification 
for the ghost’s appearance in the closet scene, but none for his 
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appearance in armour. Hamlet says ‘ my father, in his habit as 
he lived,’ and armour is not a habit (Shakespeare called it harness) ; 
and so cumbersome an equipment was never really lived in. A 
diver does not live in his submarine attire nor a fireman in his 
helmet. 

Here the text is borne out by a direction in the First Quarto, a 
direction none the less authentic because it disappears in later 
issues : ‘ Enter the ghost in his night-gowne.’ We shall see later 
that the ghost had a purpose in appearing in panoply in the 
earlier scenes, and that this purpose had been fully served once the 
dread revelations to Hamlet had been made, As to the argued 
subjectivity of the spectre in the closet scene, if it had been a 
simple conjuration of Hamlet’s brain it would surely have been 
conjured up as seen before, and Hamlet is clearly surprised at its 
appearance in another garb. His assurance to his mother, 


Ecstasy |! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music, 


is also an assurance to us that he was not the victim of self- 
delusion. But the sticklers for subjectivity refuse the proffer 
on the plea that the real ghost, having nothing new to convey, had 
no reason to reappear. That, in a sense, is a valid argument, 
though it only serves to obscure Shakespeare’s intention. Shake- 
speare foresaw that objection when he made the ghost say : 


Do not forget : this visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 


But that was not his real reason for bringing on the ghost at 
this juncture. His real reason, which was to precipitate the 
catastrophe, rendered it necessary that the majesty of buried 
Denmark should be seen and heard only by his son. Viewed by 
the purely modern intelligence, as in latter times it often has been 
viewed, this restriction places the ghost in the category of the 
subjective. But Shakespeare happened to be writing for the 
medieval-minded, and the classification is erroneous. Early 
stage conventions dealing with the supernatural were based on 
popular superstition, otherwise they would neither have proved 
acceptable nor understandable. Judging by what was shown on 
the stage before and after the production of Hamlet, there must 
have been a common belief to the effect that most supernatural 
visitants, including angels, devils and ghosts, had the power of 
making themselves visible and audible to certain selected persons 
in a group while remaining unseen and unheard by the others. 
Thus in Heywood’s King Edward IV., Part II., a play which 
slightly preceded Hamlet, one notes that the messenger who 
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arrives in the fourth act, while the glib-tongued, torch-carrying 
ghost of Friar Anselm holds the stage, is utterly ignorant of the 
presence of the spectre. In a later play, Chapman’s Revenge of 
Bussy D’ Ambois, we cannot assume otherwise than that the ghost 
of Bussy is substantive, since at the beginning of the fourth act 
it delivers a long soliloquy more or less directly to the audience, 
Yet when it appears before the Guise and Clermont and addresses 
itself to the latter with the view of whetting his blunted purpose, 
the Guise hears nothing and marvels why his companion is so 
perturbed. Here the analogy with the closet scene in Hamlet is 
perfect. So, too, in The Birth of Merlin there is quaint discrimina- 
tion in the third act, for, whereas the clown hears the devil’s 
voice without seeing him, he is both seen and heard by the 
clown’s sister. 

Reverting to the closet scene, it was vitally necessary for the 
furtherance of the plot that the ghost should appear at this junc- 
ture and that the queen should not see it. She is wavering to 
whom her allegiance should be given, whether to her husband or her 
son, and Hamlet’s symptoms of apparent madness load the dice 
against him. In striving to save her he has lost her; and the 
price of her misconception is her life. 

Just a last word on the vexed question of subjectivity. Here, 
if we are to arrive at any definite conclusion, historical criticism 
must displace logic. Circumstances demanded that the early 
Elizabethan stage ghost, or, more definitely, the ghost of sixteenth 
century drama, should be purely objective. It was not till the 
close of Shakespeare’s second period that the subjective ghost 
somewhat timidly emerged, so timidly that it never wholly 
succeeded in ousting its predecessor. To say this is to fly in the 
face of received opinion and deny that the ghost in Julius Cesar is 
subjective. Fortified by the facts, one deliberately takes that 
attitude. The primary denotement of the subjective ghost was 
its silence (virtually the only trustworthy test), and the type is 
not to be traced earlier than the ghost of Banquo. 

The defect in the Elizabethan stage ghost was that it was never 
properly psychologised. Subjectivity and objectivity were con- 
stantly confused. Careful planning was precluded at the outset 
by the circumstance that ghostly procedure was a ready-made 
convention. Springing initially from Seneca, it was a graft from 
the arid neo-classical drama of the academies. As it happened, the 
weighty oratorical Senecan ghost presented nothing that outraged 
the belief of the credulous and highly superstitious masses. For 
them, had it not existed, it would practically have had to be 
created, since in their minds there was only one type of ghost, 
the objective type. It was for this reason that, no matter what 
the particular conception of the dramatist, all ghosts had to be 
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. Poets to whom spectral objectivity was anathema 
readily availed themselves of the device of indicating subjectivity 
means of the materialised dream, a popular convention adopted 
notably by Shakespeare in Richard III. Even, however, in this 
refuge confusion of thought obtruded itself. The dream was some- 
times allowed to develop into reality. Thus in Heywood’s If You 
know not Me, You know Nobody, Part I., there is a dream scene in 
the course of which an angel leaves a Bible in the sleeping queen’s 
lap, which she finds there and comments upon on waking. 
Tourneur makes progression and evinces subtlety of mind in The 
Atheist’s Tragedie, a play of Shakespeare’s final period, but even 
he is not able to avoid all confusion of idea. The ghost of 
Montferres is seen in this, appearing now to the sleeping and now 
to the waking intelligence of Clerimont, its son, with this discrimi- 
nation, that it is only to the sleeping intelligence it addresses itself 
inspeech. Here the modern sense of subjectivity is in no wise 
exceeded, but the impression is marred by after-events. When the 
ghost makes its appearance before Clerimont and the sentinel, 
both see it, and the sentinel pierces it unavailingly with a bullet. 
So, too, while it is clearly Webster’s idea in The White Devil, a 
play synchronising with The Atheist’s Tragedie, to deal exclusively 
with the subjective in presenting severally the ghosts of Isabella 
and Brachiano, he likewise merges suddenly into the objective in 
making the shade of Brachiano cast earth upon Flamineo. This 
grave lapse recalls the odd act of the ghost in Locrine in striking 
Strumbo on the head when he offers to give the starving Humber 
food. 

Clearly, it is idle to apply the foot-rule of modern metaphysics 
to Elizabethan concepts. One must take the early dramatist as 
one finds him, give him what he asks for or allow him to sleep in 
peace. There is no honourable middle course. 

And now to finish with the crux in Hamlet. There yet remains 
to be demonstrated the prime necessity of discrimination in the 
ghost’s attire. Since the dawn-of-the-century stage ghost was 
almost absurdly conventional, we have to ask ourselves: Why 
this departure from the normally attired spectre, the spectre so 
bluntly stigmatised in the induction to A Warning for Fair Women 
as ‘lapt in some foul sheet or a leather pilch ’ to come screaming 
in with cries of ‘ Vindicta! revenge, revenge’? Has it any 
significance beyond mere whim or a desire for novelty ? Assuredly 
ithas. There was purpose in the ghost’s haunting of the battle- 
ments in armour, though that purpose has long been obscured by 
sundry pedantic commentators who have discoursed irrelevantly 
about the old custom (somewhere and somewhen) of burying 
warriors in panoply. If the murdered king were so buried, it is 
surprising that Hamlet, on first seeing his apparition, should ask 
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why ‘he had ‘ burst his cerements,’ and marvel over beholdi 
him ‘ again in complete steel.’ Why ‘ again’ if he had seen him 
‘quietly inurned’ init? And how did the ghost contrive to burst 
the cerements while still retaining the armour ? 

To reveal the absurdity of this line of thought it is only 
necessary to point out that it is the guise in which the ghost 
appears rather than the ghost itself which arouses speculation, 
Hamlet indicates this when he speaks of the ghost’s coming in 
‘ questionable shape,’ by which he means vesture which sets the 
mind wondering and provokes inquiry. ‘Shape’ was an old 
theatrical word signifying dress, and Fletcher sometimes uses it in 
the sense of ‘disguise.’ Here, however, Massinger comes in 
aptest as Shakespearean illustrator, and one need quote only from 
the persone dramatis of The Virgin Martyr, where Harpax, the 
evil spirit, is described as ‘ in the shape of a secretary.’ What we 
require to grasp is that the shade of the murdered king dons 
armour for a certain purpose, and that purpose is served onc 
he has made his dread and disastrous revelation to his son, 
His aim in walking the battlements is to use the watch as up. 
suspecting instruments. It is his purpose to arouse speculation 
as to the why and wherefore of his coming without affording any 
clue to the real reason. His appearance in complete steel is 
admirably calculated to effect all this. Horatio at once falls 


headlong into the trap, and in falling drags the others with him, 
He notes that the apparition of the dead king wore 


the very armour he had on 

When he the ambitious Norway combated, 
and proceeds to augur from this some ill-boding against the welfare 
of the State. There are whispers of a blow to be struck soon by 
young Fortinbras in attempted recovery of his father’s lost lands. 
Bernardo at once puts two and two together : 

Well may it sort, that this portentous figure 

Comes arméd through our watch ; so like the king 

That was, and is, the question of these wars. 

Nothing could be better calculated to serve the ghost’s 
purpose, but he is not really worrying about affairs of State, and 
says nothing on that score in his interview with his son. His 
ends are accomplished once he has divulged the circumstances of 
his murder and urged Hamlet to revenge: the rest will followin 
inevitable sequence. Having no thoughts of the possibility 
of the young prince’s procrastination, he does not purpose retum- 
ing, and takes a long farewell : 

Adieu, adieu ! Hamlet, remember me. 


The certain term he is compelled to walk the night is not yet 
expired, but he need no longer haunt the battlements, and he need 
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no longer wear armour. We are to assume, having evidence 
warranting the assumption, that thenceforth he revisited the 
of the moon ‘in his habit as he lived.’ But the stars 
were ranged against him, and had ordained the destruction of his 
dynasty. It was unfortunate that Hamlet should have the 
qucial interview with his mother at an hour when the ghost was 
free to be present, ‘ the very witching time of night, when church- 
yawn,’ since, not content with listening, the still tortured 
girit impulsively intervenes. Mark the irony of the situation. 
In striving to save the queen suffering by not making himself 
apparent to her, he only precipitates disaster. The mother is 
thereby convinced of the madness of her son, and takes sides 
wainst him. The tragedy is a lesson of the futility of revenge. 
It was inevitable that the ghost’s mission should not prosper : 
‘Vengeance is Mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ 

If such were Shakespeare’s intentions in writing Hamlet, the 
inference is clear. Any performance of the play which fails to 
show the visible presence of the ghost in all his scenes or to 
discriminate between the armoured ghost of the opening act and 
the gowned ghost of the closet scene is profanation, an insult to 
the poet’s intelligence and dishonour to his memory. 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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BROADCASTING AND LITERATURE 


It is probable that historians will find the year 1923 chiefly 
remarkable for the amazingly swift popularity of broadcasting, 
Within a few short months ‘ wireless ’ has caused the manufacture 
of thousands of miles of wire and made suburban back gardens, 
as seen from the train, look like a series of aviaries. One hears 
schoolboys learnedly discussing the wave-lengths of Newcastle and 
Paris and elderly men of affairs concerning themselves more 
seriously with the merits of such and such a ‘ set ’ than with such 
and such an investment. The thing sprang up in the night like a 
mushroom. Mushroom-like, its special newspapers have sprung 
up beside it, to be diligently read from cover to cover by the 
enthusiasts. It is within the means of almost everyone, in which 
aspect it resembles the cinematograph. It has seized the people’s 
fancy and in one moment become the people’s chief hobby, 
And yet there is good ground for the belief that it is only at the 
beginning of its reign. From the technical point of view there is 
no doubt that it will be greatly improved, and in several respects. 
But if it isto be of real value, to be anything more than a toy, it 
will have to be improved otherwise than technically. 

At the very beginning one was content to regard it as a toy 
and no more. The marvel and the novelty of it in themselves 
sufficed. It would have been exciting, for an evening or two, to 
have heard one of the dulcet-toned staff repeating the alphabet. 
One was disposed also to give the organisers a good deal of latitude 
and forgive them many sins of omission and commission. They 
were experimenting and had not yet found their feet. But time 
is passing, and their foothold is still insecure, perhaps indeed less 
secure rather than more. The moment, it may fairly be claimed, 
has come for a protest and a warning. For broadcasting 
undoubtedly stands at the parting of ways. 

It is, indeed, astonishing that people of intelligence have not 
made some protest already at the inanity of much of what they are 
given. They are given the news, which is useful to those who do 
not see the newspapers. They are given a great deal of music. 
The best, it appears, cannot for special reasons be provided. In 
any case the transmission of music by ‘ wireless ’ is far inferior to 
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the reproduction of the modern gramophone. They are given plays 
orscenes from plays. But we learnt many years ago from an earlier 
invention, the electrophone, that, unless the plays are literary 
masterpieces, the transmission of dialogue when action cannot be 
transmitted is dull and unsatisfactory. In this respect the 
cinematograph has an advantage even greater over the electro- 
phone or ‘ wireless ’ than has the gramophone in the case of music. 
For the rest, what is there ? A few lectures on science and sport, 
on shopping and ‘ beauty culture,’ some of them well enough in 
their way, some utterly inane; a certain number of political 
speeches. Occasionally a critic talks of letters, or a popular author 
reads an extract from his work. On the whole, there is small 
evidence that the organisers of broadcasting have awakened to 
the possibilities of good or ill which are latent in the wonderful 
invention committed to them to exploit or to the realisation of 
their responsibilities, at once splendid and onerous. 

These organisers have, it must be admitted, a bad example in 
the history of the other recent invention which has, as the French 
say, ‘come down into the street ’ for the entertainment of the 
populace all over the world. One could not easily frame a worse 
wish for the future of broadcasting than that it should go the way 
ofthe cinema. Nor is this statement made from any pedantic or 
stilted point of view. One does not expect or desire to see the 
cinema devote itself exclusively to those films which, by a narrow 
reading of the term, are called ‘ educational.’ (All good drama, it 
need hardly be insisted, even of the light or melodramatic order, 
is educational in a broader sense.) One does not wish to see farce 
or passion or pageant ruled out, or the picture theatre completely 
converted into an adjunct to the school and the scientific labora- 
tory. But the fact is that the cinema has followed not one, but half 
a dozen, false trails since its inception, so that now, after nearly a 
generation of active life, it has hardly begun to learn first principles. 
If this be the result of a course of action which we can all follow, is 
it probable that the many courses of action which are invisible to 
us tend to the public good ? There has been an orgy of spending, 
apparently for spending’s sake, till what is known by the hideous 
title of the ‘super-film’ stands for superfluity of display and 
ttle else. Moreover, the public taste has been debauched 
by false art, and its sense of fitness undermined by false ideals. 
There have been honourable exceptions and many gallant 
attempts to stem the tide of crude sensationalism, while at the 
moment there are certainly signs of a general improvement, 
if only as yet a very slight one. The change for the better is 
probably due to financial pressure rather than any more liberal 
cause, but, such as it is, it is to be welcomed. 

There is, however, one respect in which broadcasting differs, 
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and is long likely to differ, very markedly from the cinema. In the 
case of the latter the damage has been done not merely by blatant 
commercialism, but by blatant foreign commercialism. The 
faults of the vast majority of films are not English faults. The 
morals, the social standards, displayed in them, are not ours, 
except in so far as they have moulded ours to their own likeness, 
The whole mechanism, with its extraordinarily powerful influence, 
is imposed upon us from abroad. With regard to ‘ wireless’ this 
has not happened, and experts declare that if it ever does happen 
it will not be for some time. Broadcasting is in the main our own 
concern, a national affair and a national responsibility. It is going 
to have, in any event, a most important influence upon national 
life. Someone must see to it that the influence is a good one, If 
those to whom its management has been delegated have not 
enough energy or imagination or goodwill to ensure this, they may 
be certain that sooner or later the work will be taken from their 
hands. Unlike the cinema, broadcasting could be taken over ina 
day by the Board of Education without any disturbance or hiatus 
in its operation. 

‘It is no use,’ wrote Sir Oliver Lodge recently upon this subject, 
‘ enlarging our powers of communication if we have nothing worth 
while to say. The moral and spiritual development of mankind 
ought to keep pace with its material achievements.’ Could any 
statement contrast more violently with the attitude that has been 
taken up with regard to the cinema? Sir Oliver might have 
added the artistic development, unless he considers that adjective 
included in those which he has used. His words imply that the 
employment of this great new invention should be based, not upon 
pandering to the public weakness, but upon appealing to and 
reinforcing the public strength. There is no fashion in which this 
can be more effectively achieved than by broadcasting daily some 
of the finest of our incomparably fine store of national literature. 

It is easy to anticipate the cry, the series of cries, that will 
go up to greet such a proclamation. It would never do. It would 
never pay. It is not what the public wants! The public, it will 
be added, likes what it gets at present, and there is no proof that 
it would like anything else better. If we urge that the public does 
not always know precisely what it wants, that it is ready to take 
what it is given, we shall be told that we are taking a low and 
undemocratic view of the public intelligence and free-will. But 
at least that view is a finer one than to suppose that the public 
cannot be induced to prefer the good to the indifferent. We all 
of us to a great extent take what we are given. The power of sug- 
gestion is the modern advertiser’s triumph. People in the mass are 
undoubtedly easily reached by the easy sentiment, the cheap 
emotion, the crude sensation that strikes the brain without 
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requiring it to do, on its side, any work at all. But they are capable 
of responding to the fine sentiment, the true emotion, and the 
subtle sensation to meet which their intelligence has to go half- 
way. This has been amply proved in the last twenty years or so 
by the spread of good books, due to the publication of cheap 
reprints. It is not pretended that there is not a mass of trashy 
literature, but it is equally certain that at no time has so much 

literature been read. Here those humbly placed in life 
often set their superiors in wealth and ease a good example. 
The books read by typists in train and tram are sometimes 
far better than those which the wives of their employers borrow 
each week from the circulating library. The former are not 
obsessed by the idea recently noted as prevalent by Sir Henry 
Hadow, that the word ‘ book’ means a newly published novel. 
The fact that publisher after publisher has undertaken the reprint- 
ing of good books in cheap form is proof that there is a public to 
appreciate good literature—if encouraged to do so. 

To assist in that encouragement broadcasting has a splendid 
opportunity. It can and should be made literature’s recruiting 
sergeant. It could make appeal to those insensible to any other 
form of attack, many of whom would assuredly bless it later on 
for breaking down the defences of their ignorance and apathy. 
There has not, let it be repeated, appeared in our national life 
anything comparable to it in potential influence since the invention 
of the cinematograph. I speak here of the good it can do. One 
shudders to think of the harm. I do not pretend there is a risk of 
its teaching people to murder or steal. But there is a risk, which 
must be avoided, of its adding its power to that of certain other 
influences, only too apparent, and tending to soften their brains. 
That is the problem : is it to be a strengthening influence, by giving 
people the best, or a softening influence, by giving them the worst ? 
If good literature were a tonic with an unpleasant taste, it would 
still be right, if possibly not democratic, to insist upon the former 
course. As a fact good literature makes its conquests swiftly and 
easily, and every convert is made happier as well as stronger. 

It is not, it need hardly be said, suggested that ‘ wireless ’ 
should be wholly or even mainly employed for the broadcasting 
of literature. Let it stick to its news, its lectures on various 
subjects, its music, but this in moderation, not to an extent which, 
as is reported to be the case now, robs concert-halls of their 
audiences and artists of their living. But let the reading of 
passages from our great writers form part of its regular daily 
programme. They must be carefully chosen by a critic who is 
widely read and of sound judgment. 

As to the form of literature to be chosen, while all may be tried 


on occasion, some appear more suitable than others. Probably 
cc2 
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the very best form of all is the essay, by reason of its compactness 
and self-sufficiency. The good essay is a perfect little literary 
creation, complete in itself, containing the whole of its writer’s 
message and all the wisdom or fantasy or humour with regard to 


its single subject that is in him, whereas the chapter from a novel 


is always a slice, the fraction of a whole. And at the head of all 
essayists for the purpose I put Charles Lamb, not merely because 
he is the greatest of our essayists, but also because his is one of the 
very rare names, even among the first, that have not an enemy. 
You may talk of Shelley beating his wings in vain, you may say 
of Wordsworth what Byron said of him, of Byron what Swinburne 
said of him, of Swinburne what the latest ‘ Georgian ’ says of him; 
plenty of people will agree, and no one will be shocked. Now 
certainly the first three of these figures are greater than that of 
Lamb. But if you disparage him, none will agree with you. You 
will si‘ apart and be shunned. Sheer brilliance, sheer greatness 
even, will win the admiration it merits, but breed some opposition 
also. It is to a great extent the personal qualities that shine 
through Lamb’s work, the sweetness and gentleness of his character, 
which disarm all that opposition. It is those qualities as well as 
the beautiful simplicity and ease of his style, the humour and 
delicacy of his portrayal of incident, which make him almost the 
ideal writer to appeal to men in the mass, if they are brought to 
hear him. 
Next I think I should put Hazlitt among the essayists, though 
for very different reasons. Hazlitt will win no man’s love by reason 
of his character, nor was he filled with Lamb’s love for mankind. 
As a literary critic pure and simple I would set him considerably 
below Coleridge. Coleridge, however, is rather the lay Bible of 
the man of letters than a general source of inspiration. He is also 
somewhat unwieldy and has more than a little of the heaviness of 
that Teutonic philosophy in which he was so deeply versed. The 
merit of Hazlitt lies in his masculine boldness and vigour, in his 
almost unerring taste, the speed with which he goes to the heart 
of his subject, seizing by an inspiration, which is one of the 
highest attributes of criticism, upon that which matters, and 
neglecting that which is not essential. No man points more surely 
to the right path than he. From the present point of view he has 
a double virtue: to know him for himself is a liberal education, 
and he is an ideal cicerone to the other glories of our letters. 
For a reason similar to that which makes the essay so suitable 
for broadcasting, the short story would serve admirably. But with 
us it is more or less a modern institution, and in the case of modern 
short stories copyright would presumably have to be taken into 
account. That, however, should not represent any great difficulty. 
With regard to the novel the disadvantages have been stated. 
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They are more apparent in the case of some writers than of 
others. Of my own two idols among English novelists, Sterne 
and Thackeray, I am not sure that the latter would be suitable. 
His canvases are enormous and thronged with personages. He 
builds up his plots slowly and carefully. Such dénowements, he 
teaches with infinite patience, result from such upbringing of the 
young, such circumstances of the times. He is not easily nor 
profitably cut up into slices. Sterne, on the other hand, with a 
really skilful reader, would be most-effective. One could pick 
out from Tristram Shandy a score of passages in themselves 
perfect little episodes. And the broadcasters would in his case 
be introducing to the widest public a novel which has high claims 
to be ranked as the greatest in our language. 

The supreme writer for our needs is, however, undoubtedly 
Charles Dickens. I know no other so suitable for reading aloud. 
In most of his books the plot matters little ; with Mr. Pickwick it 
matters not at all. What does matter is character and the gentle 
play of humour upon human nature’s foibles. Moreover, he has 
long been recognised as having the widest appeal of any man since 
Shakespeare. The very simplicity of his types, the element of 
caricature in almost every one of them, qualifies him better than 
other great writers to combat the modern purveyors of cheap 
sensation on their own ground. He knew all the tricks of their 
trade, nor was he above using them on occasion. But when he 
does so, even when he is at his most sentimental or his most morbid, 
his essential grandeur and nobility shine through and transform 
the artifice. How far, far, better a thing are the tears spilt over 
Sydney Carton than the sobs over the ‘ sob-stuff’ of our day, 
whether in print or on the screen. 

What has been said with regard to the broadcasting of plays 
when several speakers take the various parts applies with force 
even greater when they are read by one person. The dialogue 
must be more than merely clever: it must have inspiration. 
Shakespeare and the drama in verse at once arise in the mind. 
But here there are difficulties and pitfalls. It would be fatally 
easy to frighten away more people than were attracted. The 
readers would have to be chosen with regard to other qualifications 
than a pleasing voice. To read blank verse education and 
training are required, a real knowledge of the English tongue, an 
appreciation of what is read. How difficult is the task can be best 
realised by noting the failures of good actors and actresses of the 
modern school. That difficulty overcome, the broadcasting of 
Shakespeare would be invaluable. We complain that our greatest 
poet and dramatist, one of the half-dozen supreme figures in the 
world’s literature, is neglected. To some small extent that is due 
to the fact that when his plays are put on the stage they are fre- 
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quently ill acted. To an extent far greater it is due to the nervous. 
ness of the populace about being presented to a ‘ classic,’ to g 
writer who is supposed to do them good and improve their minds, 
It would be proved to them that Hamlet was at least as exciting as 
Scaramouche. If they are of voluptuous temperament they would 
discover that Juliet was a more passionate heroine than any star 
that ever shone in Hollywood. Why, broadcasting would fil 
gallery, pit, and upper circle, perhaps even stalls, which are not 
what they were and cannot be hurt by a little instruction in matters 
of taste, at the next Shakespearean performance, more quickly 
than all the exhortations of the critics or the appeals of the posters, 

Lyrical poetry, the greatest and most unique of all ou 
treasures, has been left till the last. Is it over-ambitious to suggest 
that people can be taught to appreciate this form through the 
medium of broadcasting ? Is there any cheapening of the treasure 
in thus associating it with what the majority of people still regard 
asatoy? I think we can answer ‘No’ to bothdoubts. The second, 
indeed, is easily disposed of. Broadcasting, if it fulfils its proper 
functions, will become more and more important, and will be 
regarded less and less as a toy. For the rest, the same considera- 
tions apply as to dramatic poetry. It must be read by a manor 
woman with some understanding of prosody and the traditions of 
English verse. And of it there can be said that the inveterate 
Goths would have no cause for complaint. They would not even 
have time to be bored. The most delightful songs of Herrick can 
be read within the space of a minute. For this reason also 
the field is far wider than that of other forms of. expression. 
A third-rate novelist is always a third-rate novelist. His poor 
little stores of gold can scarcely be separated from the clay. 
A third-rate poet may have his Divine moment, in which he 
digs up from the recesses of his soul a perfect jewel. Was it not 
a third-rate poet who wrote : 


When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere : 
So rich with jewels hung, that Night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear ; 
My soul her wings doth spread, 
And heav’n-ward flies, 
The Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies ? 


Many another besides William Habington has had his forehead 
touched for an instant in like fashion by the fingers of the very 
Muse. Outside the range of the great lyrists from Campion to 
Tennyson, there is the whole tribe of little men, in the work of 
many of whom is to be discovered the authentic cygne noir. 

The difficulties I have mentioned are none of them hard to 
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garmount. It remains only to find our ‘ editor.’ He must be a 
man of letters, widely read, but conversant with life as well as 
letters. He must be no pedant, on the one hand ; on the other, he 
must not be timid nor afraid on occasion to follow a path that at 
first sight appears difficult. His position would be a proud one. 
He would have a chance offered to no literary critic on a news- 
paper’s staff of spreading abroad the love of good letters. 

When one compares the problem with any similar one connected 
with the cinema one is struck by its simplicity. The reform of the 
cinema will come, is coming, but it will be a slow affair, beset with 
difficulties of finance, of vested interests, whether of producers or 
ators, above all with regard to that question of American control. 
In this case the financial problem is insignificant, there are few 
-yested interests (and such as there are need not be interfered with 
ifthey play their part fairly), and there is no alien influence. The 
whole machinery could be set working within a fortnight. Half 
an hour in each day’s programme will certainly not upset the 
organisation. 

But I have no intention of excusing the project with the plea 
of Jack Easy’s foster-mother for her baby, that it is a very little 
one, nor of taking up an attitude of meekness. I believe the 
matter to be of very great importance, and I believe that the State 
must see that it is put in train unless that is speedily accomplished 
without its interference. The tendency of the mechanisation in the 
modern world is to cause life to be lived at top speed. The danger 
isthat the things of the spirit become engulfed in that whirlpool, 
and also that minds continually assailed by impressions cleverly 
designed to strike the attention of people in a hurry become dulled 
toallothers. So there is nothing reactionary in the slight fear that 
many feel when confronted with yet another of these impulses 
to ‘speeding up.’ But here we have a new discovery, anew 
machine for ‘ speeding up,’ which, without loss of its powers to 
that effect, can actually be employed as an ally to the spiritual side 
of life. Let us insist that it is so employed. 

Broadcasting of literature will not take the place of reading. 
Those who read already—and by ‘ read’ is meant the reading of 
that which it is worth while to read—can neglect it if they choose. 
Nor, assuredly, will it diminish reading. Its effect will be to cause 
people to read more and with better aim. For many it will have 
the effect of opening gates to a country in which they have 
hitherto considered they had no rights, of making clear to them 
that the best is always the best, of revealing to them the pleasures 
whereof ignorance or prejudice or mere lack of initiative have 
hitherto robbed them. 

CyriL FALLs. 
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HOMER AND MODERN THOUGHT 


THE Iliad and Odyssey, like the monoliths of Stonehenge, stand 
as imperishable monuments of a prehistoric time, precious alike 
for their grandeur and their antiquity and promising great 
enrichment of our historical knowledge, but yielding their priceless 
secrets only with great slowness and amid much obscurity, and all 
the while overawing us with their indefinable mystery and 
majesty. They reflect a period and a civilisation with which the 
modern mind has very little in common: not in time alone, but 
in culture, politics, religion, morals and art, we are remote from 
the Homeric world. We do not believe in Homer’s gods, nor 
do we approve, fortunately, of Homer’s ethics ; and yet we love 
him and revel in him for ‘ the surge and thunder ’ of his verse, 
for those musical swinging hexameters, for the freshness and 
simplicity of his outlook on life, for his Shakespearean insight 
into the human mind and his Shakespearean power of depicting 
it, for the skill and beauty of his story-telling, and above all for 
that unnamable and lovely something which is present in all good 
poetry, and which, like the fragrance of spring flowers, catches us 
up into the third heaven, where we hear things which it is not 
possible for man to utter. Our delight in Homer is a healthy 
reminder that our world, with all its differences, is after all one 
world, that man, however unlike to his brother-man, is yet 
moulded in the same image as he, and that human life and human 
art are of interest everywhere and at all times just because they 
are the gifts of the same eternal Creator. 

When Grote wrote his great History of Greece in the ’forties and 
fifties, and even when Holm wrote his in the ’eighties, the Iliad 
and Odyssey were themselves the first landmark in the story. It 
was admitted that a long course of development must have pre- 
ceded their composition ; but of this period nothing was known 
except a few dubious inferences drawn from later times. The 
story told in the poems, as well as in the rest of the Hellenic myths, 
was regarded as fiction. Recorded history began with the first 
Olympiad in 776 B.c.; the Iliad and Odyssey were composed at 
some period in the preceding century ; a few earlier migrations 
could be identified: but beyond that all was blank. 
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Within the last thirty years, however, a change has come. 
Archeological research has added enormously to our knowledge. 
It is now known that from before 3000 B.c. to about 1200 B.C. 
first the island of Krete, then the Kyklades, and lastly European 
Hellas and the Troad, were the seats of a highly developed culture, 
of non-Aryan and probably Nilotic origin, and usually known as 
‘Minoan’ or ‘ Mykenaian.’ Somewhere about the seventeenth 
century B.C. the culture of Krete was brought to European Hellas, 
which consequently became studded with Minoan settlements 
(in some cases rising to powerful kingdoms) and penetrated 
with Minoan art. But apparently about 1400 B.c, the country 
was invaded by fair-haired Aryans from the north-east, the 
Akhaians, who overran in stages practically the whole peninsula, 
overthrowing the Minoan princedoms, substituting a military 
hegemony of their own, and absorbing, rather than destroying, the 
Minoan culture. An earlier wave of the same Aryan movement had 
flowed eastward across the Hellespont, and had led to the establish- 
ment of a kindred sovereignty at Ilion in the Troad, which 
developed into a wealthy and powerful seat of combined Minoan 
and Indo-European civilisation. Western Asia Minor, for the rest, 
was occupied by a number of probably scanty populations, whose 
origin and connections are little known to us. 

Such, roughly, was the situation around the A2gean basin when, 
about 1100 B.c., the Akhaians of Hellas, under the leadership of 
Agamemnon, the king of Mykene, came with a great fleet to the 
Troad, laid siege to Ilion, sacked the other cities of the neighbour- 
hood, and at last captured and destroyed Ilion itself. The siege 
and fall of Troy, discredited by the older historians, is now accepted 
as an historical fact by most modern scholars. True, wide differ- 
ences of opinion exist as to how much of the familiar legend can 
be admitted to the pages of history. Some, like Bury, Hall, and 
Farnell, content themselves with accepting only the bare fact, 
together with such additional features as archeology or tradition 
put beyond question: others, like Leaf and Chadwick, are pre- 
pared to embrace a much wider range of detail, and, without 
aspiring to finality or certainty, are prepared to give credence to 
the rape of Helen, the wrath of Akhilleus, and the names and chief 
exploits of the Akhaian leaders, stopping short only of such details 
as the ‘ auburn whiskers’ of Menelaos. 

But, however much or little of the detail be trustworthy, the 
main fact isthere. Its cause, whatever be the truth about Helen, 
was probably commercial jealousy—a desire for free access to the 
Black Sea for purposes of trade. 

The obvious prevalence of confusion and exhaustion during 
the period immediately following the war did not exclude the 
possibility of much quiet and culture: and it is to this period 
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that we must refer the origins of the Homeric epic. The picture 
of life presented in the poems includes, as a fairly familiar 
figure, the bard, who lives and sings at the chieftain’s court. 
In the Odyssey we are shown the blind minstrel Demodokos, who 
at the festive board of Alkinoos, the Phaiakian chief, sings about 
the famous doings of Odysseus and Akhilleus and the scandalous — 
story of the love of Ares and golden Aphrodite. He uses his lyre 
to accompany his own songs as well as to provide music for the 
dancing. In the house of Odysseus himself is a similar musician, 
Phemios. Akhilleus, the beau idéal of the Akhaian warrior, 
enjoys playing on the lyre himself and singing of the glorious 
deeds of men. Assuming, therefore, the reality of the Trojan 
war, it was only natural that, after that great exploit was over, 
stories of the war should be told in song at the courts of military 
chieftains up and down the country. A number of definite 
arguments point to the eleventh century B.c. as the time when, 
and to Southern Thessaly as the place where, the nucleus of the 
Iliad took definite shape. These arguments are as follows : 

Firstly, the theme. It is safe to assert that, if the Iliad is at all 
the result of a process of growth, one big stage in that growth was 
the expansion of an original tale about the wrath of Akhilleus. 
Now Akhilleus is represented to us as a Thessalian hero: his 
father’s realm embraces the south-eastern corner of Thessaly. 
What more natural than that his heroic deeds should be specially 
celebrated in the same region ? 

Secondly, the dialect. The Homeric epics in all surviving texts 
are in a variety of the Ionic dialect. But it has been observed 
that, in the case of many words whose metrical value would be 
different in Ionic and Aiolic, the Aiolic form is used. This would 
seem to show that the poems were composed, in part at least, in an 
Aiolic dialect, and afterwards transposed into Ionic. The regions 
where Aiolic was spoken were Thessaly, and later Boiotia and 
the northern colonies in Asia Minor. 

Thirdly, the local colour. Those parts of the Iliad that have 
best claim to belong to the primitive nucleus about the wrath of 
Akhilleus contain many allusions to the wild woodland scenery, 
the desolate mountains, the snow-capped Olympos, all of which 
would be specially familiar to the dwellers in Thessaly. 

Fourthly (especially in regard to date) the distribution of races 
recognised in the poems. About 1000 B.c., but lasting in all 
over a long period, great changes took place in Hellas and Asia 
Minor. In the first place, invaders from the east entered Thessaly 
across Mount Pindus, and the people later called Boiotians left 
Thessaly and entered Boiotia ; then the Dorians and other tribes 
entered the Peloponnesos from various angles, and established new 
settlements everywhere except in the centre, Arkadia. Then 
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began the Hellenic colonisation of Asia Minor, which resulted in 
the foundation of a long string of Hellenic cities from Lesbos in 
the north to Rhodes in the south. The earliest and northern 
group of these were the Aiolic colonies, as far south at least as 
Smyrna ; next in order of date, as of place, the Ionic colonies from 
the Gulf of Smyrna to Miletos; and lastly the Doric colonies, 
further south still. Now of all these changes the Homeric poems 
show scarcely a trace; there are no Dorians in the Peloponnesos, 
and no Hellenic colonies in Asia Minor. Various considerations 
forbid us to date the IJiiad and Odyssey in toto prior to these great 
migrations ; but in order to account for the phenomena in the 
poems it does seem necessary to suppose that the outline of the 
story, and with it the framework of the poems themselves, were 
fixed before the migrations took place, and fixed in such a way 
and to such a degree that, whatever enlargements might sub- 
sequently be made, no departure from the pre-migration geography 
of the Thessalian poet could be tolerated. 

From Thessaly the epic poem or poems (possibly already in 
written form) would be carried to Aiolis, the name for that 
region of Asia where the Aiolic colonies were planted, 7.e., Lesbos 
and the Asiatic coast opposite as far south as Smyrna. 

On modern classical maps a neat line divides Aiolis from Ionia 
on the south ; but in the earliest times the regions occupied by the 
two groups of colonies overlapped. There are traces of Aiolic 
settlements in the island of Khios and in other places south of 
Smyrna ; and one important Ionic city at least lay well north of it. 
Smyrna itself was, early in the eighth century B.c., taken from the 
Aiolians by the Ionians. If, therefore, we were searching for places 
in which Aiolic and Ionic culture had intermingled, we should 
naturally pitch upon Smyrna and Khios ; and it is precisely to 
such a region of intermingling that the hybrid dialect of the 
Homeric poems points us. 

It is further remarkable that of the whole Asiatic seaboard 
south of the Troad the region about Smyrna and Khios is the 
only one of which the poet or poets seem to show any personal 
knowledge. Khios itself, the wind-swept promontory of Mimas, 
the river Hermos and its tributary the Hyllos, Mount Sipylos 
with its female statue, the fertile land around the later Sardis 
called ‘ lovely Meionia,’ the snowy Mount Tmolos, south of Sardis, 
the noisy geese and cranes in the valley next to the south—these 
details, when contrasted with the comparative silence preserved 
in regard to regions further north and south, seem to indicate a 
personal knowledge of the district. 

In the numerous later lists of cities that claimed to be Homer’s 
birthplace, Smyrna and Khios are virtually the only two which 
always appear and at the same time have a claim that is not 
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obviously frivolous. This claim on the part of Smyrna can be 
traced as far back as Pindar, 1.e., to the end of the sixth century B.c, 
Of the late and largely fictitious Lives of Homer nearly all describe 
the poet as being born at Smyrna of a girl named Kretheis. The 
Lives are mostly of post-Christian date, and differ widely in their 
details : but some of their statements can be traced back as far as 
the fourth century B.c., and their agreements in regard to Smyrna 
and Kretheis and other individuals named in the story are all the 
more striking in view of their discrepancies. Homer was worshipped 
at Smyrna, under the title Melesigenes (from the River Meles, by 
which he was said to have been born), certainly onwards from the 
early part of the third century B.c., and possibly earlier still. As 
for Khios, it is mentioned by the author of the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo as his home ; and a seventh century poet quotes a line of 
the Iliad as having been spoken by a man of Khios. Further, in 
historical times there existed a clan of poets and reciters in Khios 
called the Homeridai, who claimed descent from the poet and 
assumed a monopoly of genuine Homeric composition and 
recitation. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that modern scholars, 
with their more trustful attitude towards legends and traditions 
generally, should tend to revert to the old belief in the existence 
of a real poet named Homer. A moderate and probable view 
is that there was a poet so named, born at Smyrna and 
flourishing there and at Khios about 800-750 B.c., that he took 
over from the Aiolic tradition the shorter epic about the wrath 
of Akhilleus, and reproduced it not only in a more Ionic dress, 
but with enlargements so considerable as to convert it from 
an ‘ Akhilleid’ into an ‘Iliad.’ It has been noticed that the 
geographical details about the region of Asia round Smyrna belong 
mostly to those books which on independent grounds are considered 
to be parts of the enlargement. Such a poet must have been a 
towering genius, and must have fixed on the epic story of Troy a 
personal stamp of such originality and depth that it could never 
be obliterated. Yet several reasons prevent us from regarding him 
as wholly and solely responsible for both of the great poems in 
their present form, and suggest rather the figure of one who, 
besides being a great individual poet himself, was also the founder 
of a school, the pioneer of a great and long-lived tradition, the 
beginner and to a large extent the awakener and inspirer of a long 
series of epic poets. The main grounds for this view are twofold : 

1. In very early times the name of Homer was used to cover not 
the Iliad and the Odyssey alone, but the Homeric hymns to the 
various gods, and several other long epic poems about the siege 
of Troy and other legendary incidents. Now these other epics, 
though some of them were doubtless ancient, are all believed to be 
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later than the J/iad and the Odyssey ; and it is clear that those 
dealing with the tale of Troy were specially composed to fill in the 
spaces not occupied by these two great poems. It would clearly 
be absurd, despite the early opinions that might be quoted in 
support of such a view, to ascribe the whole group of epics to the 
author of the J/iad. Having then established the fact that the 
name of Homer was fictitiously used to cover poems not written 
by him, we are free to suppose that even the Odyssey, masterpiece 
as it is, and standing as it does next in antiquity and dignity to the 
Iliad, comes from a different author : and the slight disagreements 
between the two great poems would thus be easily explained. That 
the Homeric ‘ hymns’ are by the author of the I/iad and Odyssey 
is the belief of no competent modern scholar. Yet all these poems, 
epics and ‘hymns’ alike, belong to the same general school of 
literature, are in the same dialect, use to a large extent the same 
phrases, and, as we have seen, were often regarded in very early 
times as the work of a single author. 

2. That the text of the Jiiad, and to a less extent that of 
the Odyssey also, was altered, interpolated, modified, expurgated, 
and in general very freely handled throughout a number of 
centuries, is clear on several grounds. Our printed editions of 
Homer give us the ‘ Vulgate’ text, which can be traced back 
fairly satisfactorily to the time of the great Alexandrian scholars 
of the second century B.c. Before that time the evidence both 
of quotations and of papyri shows that the text was in a very 
fluid state. Without questioning the essential unity of the Iliad 
as early as the eighth century B.c., we cannot but regard it as a 
more or less elastic work, which for a long time different poets and 
reciters felt free to modify in detail as they thought best. The 
same result is reached through a consideration of the various 
discrepancies and awkwardnesses that appear in the J/liad as it 
stands. The catalogue of Hellenic ships in Book II. of the Iliad, 
for instance, has been shown by Leaf to be out of keeping with 
the rest of the poem and inherently impossible, and to be 
probably an interpolation made in the seventh century B.c. by 
some loyal Boiotian poet who wanted to represent his own district 
as the hub of the Hellenic universe. At the same time, these 
and other linguistic indications of composite authorship cannot 
be unravelled by any simple dichotomous analysis into ‘ genuine’ 
and ‘ interpolated ’ matter. 

The task of separating the strata [says Gilbert Murray with reference 
to the linguistic phenomena] is shown to be much more difficult than the 
last generation of scholars imagined: you cannot simply cut out ‘ late 
parts’ and leave the rest uniform. . . . The confusion of tongues is deep 
down in the heart of the Homeric dialect, and no surgery in the world can 
cut beneath it.? 

1 Rise of the Greek Epic (2nd edn.), pp._189f, 258. 
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No doubt this discovery that the Iliad is, as Gilbert Murray 
calls it, a ‘traditional book,’ 7.e., one continually remoulded, 
enlarged, and pruned throughout a long succession of centuries 
(like some historical books of the Old Testament), somewhat 
spoils for the modern mind its simplicity as a work of art, and 
goes far to neutralise that gain in human reality which the 
reinstatement of the personal Homer seemed to promise. Yet 
the large measure of consistency and uniformity actually reached 
in the poem and the remarkable rarity of anachronisms show 
that fluidity of detail and multiplicity of authorship were not 
incompatible with the dominance of a single master-mind. 

I turn from these literary and historical problems of the poems 
to a task to which it is still harder to do justice, the task of 
presenting by selection and quotation the most attractive and 
interesting aspects of the Homeric mind. One must pass by as 
indescribable the sheer majestic beauty of the verses themselves, 
which, as one reads on and on, intoxicate and enthral. ‘ Before 
I begin to write,’ said Bossuet, ‘ I always read a little of Homer, 
for I love to light my lamp at the sun.’ Keats was impressed 
by the weird grandeur of the poetry, though he knew it only in 
translation, and he wrote : 


Then feel I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


I must pass by his copious and expressive epithets, welcome 
and delightful despite their conventionality and untranslat- 
ability, abundant too—no common object or feature of the natural 
world but has its appropriate adjective. A single quotation must 
suffice here as a sample of his endless fertility in similes. Of two 
warriors defending the gate in the Greek stockade it is said : 


But they, like wasps with nimble waists or bees, who have built their 
home by a rugged path, and leave not their hollow house, but stay there 
and fight off the hunters in defence of their young ones, so these warriors, 
though only two, would not leave the gate till they could either slay or be 
slain. 


It is pleasant to dwell for a little on a feature specially attractive 
to modern minds—the Homeric interest in domestic life. ‘ May 
the gods grant thee,’ says Odysseus to the girl Nausikaa, ‘all 
thy heart’s desire—husband and home and concord may they 
grant thee—a goodly gift, for there is nought nobler and better 
than when man and wife keep their home with concord in their 
hearts ; a grief to their foes it is, and a joy to their friends, but 
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they themselves know it best of all.’ Apollo throws down the 
Greek stockade ‘ quite easily, as when a boy scatters sand at the 
seaside: first in his childishness he makes playthings of sand, 
and then again in his play overturns them with feet and hands.’ 
When Patroklos begs Akhilleus to take pity on the stricken 
Greeks, Akhilleus says to him: ‘ Why weepest thou, Patroklos, 
like a little girl that runs beside her mother and bids her lift her 
up, snatching at her gown and hindering her as she hurries along, 
and looks at her tearfully, until she takes her up? Like her, 
Patroklos, dost thou shed soft tears.’ The evenly matched armies 
hold their ground, ‘ as an honest working-woman holds the scales 
and raises the weight and the wool together, balancing them, 
that she may win her wretched wage for her children’s sake.’ 
Odysseus is amazed at the good sense shown by Nausikaa, ‘ for,’ 
as he tells her father, ‘ younger folk are ever unwise!’ The 
faithful swineherd greets his young master Telemakhos: ‘ He 
kissed his head and both his goodly eyes and both his hands, and 
dropped a heavy tear. And as a loving father welcomes his son, 
who has come home in the tenth year from a far country, his only 
son and well-beloved, for whom he has endured much sorrow, 
thus did the noble swineherd then kiss Telemakhos.’ 

The poet alludes to the commonest experiences of daily life, 
and by the touch of a magic wand gives them a weird artistic 
value. He tells you the time of day by saying that it was the 
hour ‘when a woodman prepares his meal amid the mountain 
dells, when he has sated his hands with cutting tall trees, and 
weariness comes on his soul, and a desire for sweet food takes him 
about the diaphragm.’ ‘There is nothing,’ says Odysseus in 
asking for food, ‘ more brazen than a wretched belly, which bids 
aman perforce to remember himself, even though worn and 
sorrowful in spirit.’ ‘It is not a bad thing,’ says another, ‘ to 
take a meal at the right time.’ Hospitality is freely granted to 
strangers, ‘ for all strangers and suppliants come from Zeus, and 
asmall gift to them is dear to him ’—a touching anticipation of a 
later Teacher’s words: ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these My brethren . . .’ Food in abundance is 
set before the guest, and the cup of wine placed conveniently 
near, ‘for him to drink whenever his soul bids him.’ Odysseus, 
after describing some choice wine poured out in the house of a 
former host, adds: ‘ Then truly it would have been no pleasure 
to refrain.’ The meal continues until all have ‘ put away from 
themselves the love of eating and drinking.’ 

The homely virtues of sympathy and mutual helpfulness and 
encouragement find frequent mention in semi-proverbial phrases ; 
‘No advantage comes from cuill lamentation’; ‘Good is the 
persuasion of a friend’; ‘ Fear not in thy heart, for the bold man 
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is best in every adventure’; ‘ Say what thou hast in mind, for my 
heart bids me do it, if I can do it, and if it may be done’; ‘A 
comrade who has wisdom is no whit worse than a brother.’ 

The ethical standards recognised in the Homeric world are of 
course primitive and savage. It is not only that the pages of the 
Iliad reek with the blood shed on the plain of Troy, but the most 
redoubtable warriors are guilty of a ferocity that has no plea in 
military necessity. Menelaos is about to spare a suppliant foeman, 
when he is thus accosted by his brother Agamemnon, the com- 
mander-in-chief : ‘ My dear Menelaos, why art thou so careful of 
men? Have such good deeds been done thee by the Trojans in thy 
house ? Let not one of them escape sheer destruction at our hands, 
not even the little boy whom his mother carries in her womb; let 
not even him escape, but let all out of Ilion perish together, 
uncared for and unknown.’ At the climax of the story, the 
combat in which Akhilleus kills Hektor, not only are the odds 
heavily weighted against Hektor, but he displays a far more 
chivalrous spirit than his successful opponent, whose desire for 
revenge is unqualified by any generosity towards his fallen foe, and 
who sates his fury in wanton outrage on the defenceless corpse. 
Even in the Odyssey, the theme of which is on the whole more 
peaceful and domestic than that of the Iliad, we hear of the savage 
Epeirote chief, ‘the mutilator of all men,’ to whom the suitors 
threaten to send the beggar whom Odysseus has disabled in the 
boxing-match. And our sympathy with the hero on his final 
restoration to home and wife is marred by the hanging of the slave- 
girls who had misbehaved in his absence and by the appalling 
mutilation of the disloyal goatherd Melanthios. And what makes 
matters worse is that no word of censure upon these enormities 
ever escapes the poet, except once when he stigmatises the piercing 
of the dead Hektor’s feet as ‘ unseemly deeds.’ Yet a finer sense 
of the fitness of things shows itself here and there, where the 
expression of it involves no censure of any particular hero. One 
is, in fact, tempted to ask whether the poet’s interest in the warlike 
deeds of his heroes was not almost wholly a detached and artistic 
interest, hardly involving any moral judgment for or against, and 
never amounting to a willingness to imitate. So strong is the 
appeal of literary beauty that even we are able to enjoy the poems 
to-day despite the strongest aversion from the deeds and customs 
recorded ; and while we ought not to ascribe our own tastes and 
opinions to the ancients, yet we may claim that the artist himself 
is not to be charged with an approval of all he depicts, especially 
when his theme is a well-fixed traditional story, and when his 
literary medium, like that of the dramatist, forbids the obtrusion 
of his own personality. At all events, there are not lacking in the 
poems strong expressions about the misery and calamity of strife. 
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‘May strife perish utterly from among gods and men, and wrath 
that stirs even a wise man to be angry—wrath that is far sweeter 
(at first) than trickling honey, but increases like smoke in the 
breasts of men.’ Wars are caused by economic necessity: ‘ It is 
impossible to conceal the belly’s eagerness—a ruinous thing, that 
brings many evils to men; for the sake of it well-benched ships 
are fitted out and bear mischief to foemen over the unvintaged 
sea.’ The proverb that ‘iron of itself,’ i.e., the very sight of it, 
‘draws a man on,’ is often quoted. And even the most warlike 
heroes occasionally display an almost feminine tenderness. 
Hektor consoling his wife and dandling his baby-boy, and the ruth- 
less Akhilleus kindly entertaining the aged king of Troy himself, 
present strange contrasts to the martial figures which their names 
normally suggest. And even in the excitement of sacking a city 
Akhilleus of his own accord refrains from stripping the slain king 
of his rich armour, but goes out of his way to give him honourable 
burial. Finally, we observe in Homer traces of the Greek belief 
in an ideal people dwelling in the far north, who are called the 
most righteous of men, who wage no wars, but practise unbounded 
hospitality. 

When, finally, we turn to the religious tone of the Homeric 
world, and endeavour to get behind the brilliant dramatisation of 
the numerous personal deities, we are struck first of all by the 
tendency to fatalism and even pessimism. ‘ Happy ’ is an epithet 
that belongs to the gods ; but man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upwards. Zeus asks the immortal horses how he came to 
present them to Peleus, the father of Akhilleus : ‘ Was it in order 
that ye might suffer sorrows among ill-fated men? For there is 
nothing anywhere more pitiable than a man, of all things that 
breathe or creep upon the earth,’ Akhilleus avenges his friend and 
covers himself with glory, but the shadow of an early death hangs 
over him all the time. Odysseus regains his home and his wife, 
but at what a cost, in peril and privation, in tears and blood, in 
hope deferred, that maketh the heart sick! All natural occurrences, 
as well as human happenings, have their origin in the will of Zeus. 
The great quarrel on which the story of the Iliad hangs is the 
working out of his counsels. When the day of slavery overtakes a 
man, it is Zeus that deprives him of half his virtue. Odysseus 
explains why he preferred a martial to a domestic career: ‘To me,’ 
he says, ‘ those things were dear which the god placed in my mind, 
for some men enjoy some practices and others others.’ Yet 
determinists and believers in the sovereign providence of God 
rarely act and speak quite consistently with their professed belief. 
And so we find, alongside of this primitive fatalism, a certain 
consciousness of human independence and responsibility. Hektor, 
when warned to stay the battle on account of a forbidding omen, 
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refuses, with the words ‘ There is one omen the best of all—to 
fight in defence of one’s country.’ Penelope, when referred to the 
message of a dream, replies: ‘Dreams are unusable and inex- 
plicable ; nor are all things in them fulfilled for men.’ In the 
heavenly court of Olympos, Zeus himself openly repudiates the 
responsibility of the gods for much of human misfortune : ‘ Alas! 
how mortals blame the gods, for they say that evils come from us, 
whereas they themselves by their own folly get misfortune beyond 
what is fated.’ The resultant attitude of the typical Homeric man 
is a combination of bold self-reliance with a humble belief in the 
reality of Divine aid. Under trouble or provocation he calls upon 
his own heart to endure patiently ; in the moment of danger or 
conflict he fights his best, knowing that the issue lies on the knees 
of the gods and that Zeus will take care for all things; in the 
extremity of need he calls to his aid the deity he trusts, knowing 
that, wherever that deity may be, he can hear the call of a man in 
distress ; and whenever the will of the gods is made clear to him 
he complies loyally: ‘ For whoever obeys the gods, to him do 
the gods gladly hearken.’ 

One lays the subject down with the same feelings as those 
wherewith one began it. The value of Homer to the modern mind 
is unanalysable. So is it with all great poetry. You may thresh 
out the problems of its date and authorship; you may account 
for its dialect ; you may cull its purple passages, and collect and 
admire its epithets and similes; you may reconstruct and 
summarise the poet’s world-view ; you may draw out his moral 
lessons ; you may prove the truthfulness of his pictures of human 
nature. Yet after all your study, there remains an irreducible 
surd, which is contained wholly in none of these things, but which 
is yet somehow the heart of the whole business. A chemist can 
collect with exactitude all the ingredients present in a glass of 
wine, but he cannot impart to them the taste and aroma of wine. 
In the same way we can point to numerous excellencies in Homeric 
poetry, but we cannot account fully for its hold over us ; still less 
can we reproduce it ourselves. We simply say, ‘ This is poetry; 
this is beauty; this is good,’ and there we have to leave it. 
Undestroyed and unspoilt by the ignorance and cruelty and 
violence of the world it represents, the art of Homer charms 
because it is saturated with fresh and first-hand human interest, 
with a simple and childlike love for things in general and for human 
beings in particular,” but most of all because it is true art. Like 

® «He loved men and their life—their fierce, keen, bright, tender spirits; he 
was a ‘‘human catholic” indeed, and such men are never far from the Kingdom 
of Heaven. He never told us to love men; he knew of no Kingdom of Heaven; 
his other world is very dim, very empty of life and personality; but he did 


believe in men’ (T. R. Glover, Progress in Religion, quoted in Hibbert Journal, 
April 1923, p. 616). 
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the moral goodness of the ideal Christian character, and the loyal 
truthfulness of science, the esthetic passion of the artist belongs 
to the great ultimate values of life—the reflection, within the 
orbit of human experience, of the things which God Himself 
creates, displays, and loves. The quest for reality, therefore, as 
well as the appetite for happiness, involves the reverent apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful wherever it is to be found; and the mind of 
man will therefore never be so modern as to listen without a thrill 
to that Homeric poetry which is a joy for ever because so supremely 
a thing of beauty. 
C. J. Capoux. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY March 


A GREAT NEWSPAPER: THE ‘SCOTSMAN'’ 


Mr. J. P. Croat has just retired from the editorship of the 
Scotsman, after service of more than fifty years upon the staff of 
that journal. It is understood that Mr. Croal, though relieved 
from responsibility, does not intend to sever altogether his 
connection with the Scotsman. Fortunately, therefore, it would 
be premature to attempt to appreciate a remarkable public and 
professional career. But the occasion of a change in the active 
editorial control of the Scotsman seems to furnish an opportunity 
for a brief review of the history of one of the oldest and the most 
influential organs of public opinion in the United Kingdom. 

The history of journalism suggests that the ambition to start 
a newspaper is widespread, perennial, and generally foolish. So 
far as ordinary newspapers are concerned, the immense amount of 
the initial outlay now necessary has in recent times exercised a 
powerful restraint upon the indulgence of this ambition. But it 
was otherwise in early times. For a ten-pound note some 300 
copies might be printed and issued, and there you were ; and there 
you are, for a copy of your issue of 200 years ago is still to be found 
in some library. In his Bibliography of the Edinburgh Press Mr. 
W. J. Couper mentions some seventy journals issued in Edinburgh 
in the course of the eighteenth century. Of these not one, 
unless it be the Official Gazette, now survives. Doubtless it would 
be unfair to represent that every journal which comes to an end 
is a failure. Fraser's Magazine and the Standard were not 
failures. They had their day. Death follows a period of weak- 
ness and decay, but an honourable and successful career may lie 
behind. None the less is it the case that the great majority of 
newspapers, which were and now are not, were failures from the 
first. Infant mortality has taken a far heavier toll than senile 
decay. 

The Scotsman does not figure in Mr. Couper’s catalogue, which 
closes at 1800, for the Scotsman was founded in 1817. The origin 
of the paper was curious. Often the labouring mountain brings 
forth the mouse, but sometimes it does happen that the mouse 
brings forth the mountain. William Ritchie, an Edinburgh 
solicitor of humble origin, was keenly interested in public affairs, 
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was possessed of a certain literary flair, and occasionally con- 
tributed to the local journals. Some dispute had arisen about 
the management of the New (now the Royal) Infirmary of 
Edinburgh. Ritchie wrote an article upon the subject, but its 
publication was refused, and it was not accepted even when 
tendered as an advertisement. Thereupon Ritchie took counsel 
with two friends, one a literary man and fellow-Whig sympathiser, 
Mr. Charles Maclaren, clerk in the Customs House, and the other 
a like-minded bookseller, Mr. John Robertson. The three friends 
determined that they would show to the haughty powers that 
were what was what, and they proceeded to do so by founding 
an independent newspaper—the Scotsman. The first number 
appeared upon January 25, 1817—the Burns anniversary—and 
it bore as its device the scroll which still adorns the Scotsman, 
the ‘emblem dear ’ to Burns, the Scottish thistle. The story of 
the origin of the Scotsman is suggestive both of the continuity 
and of the expansion of our national life. The Scotsman, which 
traces its origin to a squabble about a little local hospital, has long 
been one of the leading journals of the Empire. The little local 
hospital has become the centre of one of the great medical schools 
of the world. 

The annals of the Scotsman, as regards publication and price, 
may be very summarily stated. At the outset the Scotsman 
was a weekly, and the price was tenpence, of which fourpence 
represented the Government stamp. In 1823 the paper became 
a bi-weekly, and the price was reduced to sevenpence. The duty 
was reduced to one penny in 1836, and threepence was taken off 
the price per copy. The Crimean war brought a still more 
startling change. The duty was repealed altogether, and the 
Scotsman became a penny daily, an arrangement which was 
disturbed only by the European war, when the price became 
twopence, at which it now stands. 

In the business management of the Scotsman there has been 
remarkable concentration and continuity. Very few names 
require to be mentioned to make the record complete. John 
Ritchie, an Edinburgh draper, who had begun work as a hand- 
loom weaver, was a brother of William Ritchie, already mentioned. 
If John had not his brother’s literary bent, he had probably more 
of this world’s goods, and shortly after the Scotsman was founded 
he acquired the sole copyright of the journal. A substantial 
part of this interest was retained by John Ritchie until his death 
in 1870 at the age of ninety-two. The Scotsman’s commercial 
name is still ‘ John Ritchie and Company.’ John Ritchie appears 
to have been a man of shrewdness and courage in all business 
matters. Ifthe Scotsman does not owe to him its great expansion, 
it owes to him its survival of difficulties and its sound business 
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basis, which rendered that great expansion possible. The family 
succession was taken up by John Ritchie’s nephew, John Ritchie 
Findlay, who first became associated with the Scotsman in 1842, 
and retained the chief proprietary interest until his death in 1898, 
Unlike most of the makers of the Scotsman, Findlay did not 
confine his energies exclusively to one side of journalistic work, 
the editorial or the management. He contributed to both. 
Moreover, unlike the others, he was, within certain prudent limits, 
a man of affairs, taking part in various spheres of public activity, 
He has left a lasting memorial in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, which owes its erection to his munificence. His son, Sir 
John Ritchie Findlay, now worthily upholds the family tradition 
both in the office of the Scotsman and in public service. 

But the man of original invention, the driving force which not 
only made the Scotsman one of the great journals of the Empire, 
but gave an impetus to the development of the modern business 
methods of journalism, was James Law. He was appointed 
business manager of the Scotsman in 1857, and for more than sixty 
years he remained at the helm. The conversion of the Scotsman 
into a daily paper gave scope for his inventive genius. He began 
by revolutionising the method of newspaper distribution. Hitherto 
this had been in the hands of independent commercial agencies 
near the place of publication. These agencies had a monopoly, 
and they had no interest to push any particular paper or to study 
the interest of any paper as to promptitude of despatch. Law 
eliminated these middle-men and introduced the system of the 
direct distribution to retail salesmen throughout the country. 
Another departure which Law initiated has had perhaps even a 
more far-reaching influence in the development of the provincial 
Press. He introduced the system of the ‘special’ or exclusive 
wire from the newspaper office to London. Connected with this 
was another development, the establishment of London offices of 
the provincial Press. Another newspaper arrangement, which is 
now almost an institution, owes its origin to Law: the early 
morning newspaper train. The first newspaper train in the 
United Kingdom was the 4 a.m. express which carried the Scotsman 
to Glasgow. Law was a pioneer too in the development of the 
new machinery and methods of rapid production, but this is a 
matter too technical to be entered upon here. 
fi Turning from the side of management to that of editorial 
control, one marks the same continuity, the same lengthened 
tenures. Mr. Charles Maclaren, one of the founders already 
mentioned, was the first editor of the Scotsman, and, with one 
short and only partial interruption, he held that office for nearly 
thirty years. Maclaren was a keen politician of a Whig school 
which was deemed advanced at that time, and he took an active 
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part in the controversies of the three decades during which he filled 
the editorial chair. He appears to have been a forcible and cultured 
penman, but, though he was a keen angler, he is self-confessed as 
a somewhat solemn person, and the Scotsman of his day had not 
quite the sparkle which afterwards distinguished it. Maclaren 
was succeeded as editor by a man of his own choice who, after 
a period of service on the Scottish provincial Press, had been made 
sub-editor of the Scotsman—Alexander Russel, once familiarly 
known throughout Scotland and still remembered as ‘ Russel of 
the Scotsman.’ Russel discharged the duties of editor from 1845 
until his death in 1876. One or two London editors, but only one 
or two, may have been more widely known by name than Russel, 
but no editor out of London, before or since, has enjoyed so great 
and widespread a repute. What Law did for the commercial 
expansion of the Scotsman Russel did for its public reputation. 
Russel’s power and success as an editor was direct and personal. 
It was his own pen, not any school which he enlisted, that made 
the reputation of the Scotsman. According to his successor, Mr. 
Charles Cooper, than whom no one was better qualified to judge 
both from knowledge of Russel and knowledge of journalism, 
Russel lived at the right time. He might have acquired a great 
reputation as a political writer had he lived later, but probably 
not as a successful editor. He was too slow for modern methods, 
and he had no great aptitude for delegation and supervision. If 
one could do something for him, very good, but he was not going 
to indicate how it should be done or revise one’s composition. 
He would rather do it himself. He trained nobody. Doubtless, 
however, especially in later years, much that was written in the 
Scotsman did not come from his pen. But such was his reputation 
that everything that was good, or sharp, or witty, was Russel. 
Even in private Russel exercised the full privilege of an editor 
in repudiating no impeachment. Whether the response to an 
article was a bouquet or a brickbat, he accepted it. 

Russel was a keen controversialist. He loved the arena of 
strife. The Scotsman under his direction was a vigorous party 
journal on the Liberal side. Yet some of Russel’s sharpest 
differences were with a section of that party. Edinburgh Liberals 
of his time were not an altogether happy family, as was evidenced 
by the rejection of Macaulay. There were two distinct strains. 
There were Liberals of orthodox Whig descent, survivors or 
descendants of the Edinburgh Review school. But another school 
had arisen which had stripped itself entirely of its Whig trappings 
and yet hesitated to plunge into the waters of Radicalism. This 
school can be traced further back than the Disruption of the 
Church in 1843, but it received a powerful impetus from that 
ecclesiastical catastrophe. In this school adhesion to Liberalism 
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in politics was associated with an earnest but narrow religious 
orthodoxy of an ultra-Evangelical type. Russel belonged to the 
former school. To the latter he had a repugnance. More 
congenial to him the hardened Tory than the Liberal who sought 
to enforce an austere Sabbatarianism, frowned at the theatre and 
cards, shook his head over Lord Palmerston, and generally 
cultivated what in latter days came to be known as the Non- 
conformist conscience. ; 

Russel’s other favourite target was, according to his opponents, 
the Church ; according to his friends, the clergy. Russel was ap 
enemy of all clericalism, sacerdotalism, and religious narrowness 
and intolerance. There was a good deal of these in his day, and 
this is the explanation given by his apologists of his general 
attitude in religious and ecclesiastical matters. But though this 
is an apology, it is hardly a vindication. Doubtless the clergy 
have, and perhaps in Russel’s day had even in a more marked 
degree than now, their failings and their foibles. So too, be it by 
all means in a less degree, have medical men, University pro- 
fessors, and Labour leaders. But a journal which found it 
impossible to deal with any medical, University, or Labour problem 
without garnishing the article with gibes and jeers at doctors, 
professors, or Labour leaders, as the case might be, would not 
readily be credited with much real sympathy with medicine, 
universities, or Labour. There was something rather deeper 
down than anti-clericalism in Russel’s attitude towards what is, 
after all, the deeply seated religious sentiment of his fellow-country- 
men. Russel was a Presbyterian and a member of a Presbyterian 
congregation, and he had an extraordinary knowledge of the 
Bible. But he was a religious ‘moderate.’ For the benefit of 
readers south of the Tweed, I may explain that the original and 
typical ‘ moderate ’ was a cultured and easy-going high and dry 
eighteenth century Churchman who disliked and distrusted all 
enthusiasms and found it much easier to extend an amiable 
tolerance to David Hume than to John Wesley. The moderate 
school was very much on the down grade in Russel’s days, though 
he still found it in some country manses where he was a welcome 
guest. Even in the Established Church all the leading men were 
now of another school, eager for Church extension in the new 
urban areas and interested in Home and Foreign Missions. To 
Russel this new zeal made no appeal. It rubbed him the wrong 
way. It is not wonderful, therefore, that in Russel’s day the 
Scotsman seemed to be out of sympathy, not merely with the 
ecclesiastical system of the time, but even with the spiritual life 
behind it. Professor Blackie summed it up when, acknowledging 
the great qualities of the Scotsman of Russel, he attributed to it 
a lack of ‘ reverence and love.’ All this has passed away. Not 
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the least noteworthy achievement of Mr. Croal as editor of the 
Scotsman has been the accentuation and completion of a change 
of tone, begun under Mr. Cooper, whereby, without any sacrifice of 
independence or surrender of its liberal ecclesiastical tradition, 
the Scotsman has been brought into sympathy with the religious 
life of the Scottish people. 

The death of Russel in 1876 placed the proprietors of the 
Scotsman in a difficulty, and they made perhaps the only serious 
mistake which can be attributed to them. Mr. Charles A. Cooper, 
the sub-editor, was a man of great ability and wide journalistic 
experience. But he was an Englishman, who had been only a few 
years in Scotland, and while his political Liberalism was without 
reproach, there was a doubt as to whether he was in a position 
to handle on the liberal lines traditional with the Scotsman the 

_ecclesiastical problems which then bulked largely in public 
discussion in Scotland. But, above all, he had no outside public 
repute, and the great celebrity of Russel had created the impression 
that, if the public reputation of the paper was not to suffer, the 
anonymity of the Scotsman must be only formal, that the editor 
must be a man in the limelight. Accordingly Dr. Robert Wallace, 
minister of Old Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, and Professor 
of Church History in the University, a man whose name was then 
a household word in Scotland as a brilliant but cynical ecclesias- 
tical iconoclast, was appointed editor of the Scotsman. The 
experiment was not a success. Wallace was a man of extra- 
ordinary ability and a most incisive penman, but he had no 
journalistic experience. The burden of the work fell upon Cooper, 

_ and it was soon found necessary to associate this with full editorial 

responsibility. Wallace went to the English bar, and from 1886 
till his death in 1899 he was member of Parliament for East 

Edinburgh. But notwithstanding his great abilities at the bar 
and in Parliament, as in the editorial chair of the Scotsman, he 
came too late. 

Charles A. Cooper may accordingly be regarded as the real 
successor of Russel, and his editorship lasted till 1905, when he 
tetired. Cooper was one of the best-equipped journalists of his 
day. A Yorkshireman, he began life at the very bottom of the 
ladder in the work of the provincial Press in that county. Next 
he moved to London, where he worked on the staff of the Morning 
Star, formed many political, literary, and journalistic acquaint- 
anceships, and learned the atmosphere of parliamentary life. In 
politics Cooper was keen, clear, and candid, and his judgment 
upon public questions was remarkably sound. He was widely 
read, could handle almost any subject with vigour and freshness, 
and had a facile and graceful pen. It was through Cooper’s 
perseverance and insistence, and ultimately through his influence, 
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that the provincial Press obtained access to the Reporters’ Gallery » 


in the House of Commons. Cooper could never have-won for the 
Scotsman the reputation for brilliant writing that Russel gained 
for it, but he had what, as already indicated, Russel perhaps 
lacked—the equipment necessary to keep pace with the new and 
rapid methods of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Cooper, like Russel, was a keen politician and a strenuous con- 
troversialist, but if the Scotsman, under his direction, maintained 
its old vigour and independence, it shed some of its rasp. 

It was under Cooper that the Scotsman, which had always been 
a keen, but never an extreme, party journal on the Whig or Liberal 
side, came to the parting of the ways. To the elderly Scot who 
was and has always been a keen Liberal partisan, and whose 
memory goes back to Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign, the 
Scotsman was until 1886 something to swear by politically ; 
since then it has been something to swear at. When a party 
abandons a policy which it has always strenuously advocated, 
the member of the party who refuses to fall into line has a very 
fair case for the contention that it is the party, not he, who is the 
turncoat. But so strong is the tradition of party continuity that 
popularly the matter is not so regarded. The tendency to treat 
the person who stands out as the person who has changed is, no 
doubt, accentuated by the fact that alliance with a former 
opponent upon a certain important issue tends to promote a 
certain gravitation towards that former opponent’s standpoint 
in other matters. This is well illustrated by the lives of Mr. 
Gladstone, the two Lords Derby criss-cross-wise, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and many others who might be named, including even—though 
in his case it was only a temporary aberration—Mr. Lloyd George. 
But be these things as they may, whilst the Irish crisis was 
doubtless the occasion of the change in the party orientation of 
the Scotsman, the change synchronised with a general change 
of opinion among the type of Scots who founded the Scotsman, 
Liberals point with a gratification which is natural to the achieve- 
ments of the party in the decades which followed the first Reform 
Act. But if these were the achievements of their spiritual ancestors 
the physiological descendants of these spiritual grandsires are now 
mostly in the opposite camp. It was a jest of the Scotsman in the 
old days that a first-class railway compartment would suffice to 
carry up to Westminster the whole of the Conservative representa- 
tives from Scotland. If the franchise of these days could now be 
restored, even a single automobile would hardly be required to 
carry, not the representatives of that party, but their opponents, 
to Westminster. There was an apparent breach in the political 
tradition of the Scotsman in 1886, but substantially there was no 
breach in continuity. The Scotsman to-day stands where the 
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Scotsman of 1824 stood as a journal in harmony with the political 
opinions predominant in that middle class to which the typical 
Scot belongs. 

In 1905 Cooper retired from the editor’s chair, and was 
succeeded by Mr. J. P. Croal, who has just demitted office. Born 
in Haddington, Mr. Croal was himself the son of a provincial 
journalist, and he was brought up to the profession from early 
boyhood. In 1873 he entered the office of the Scotsman under 
Russel and Cooper, and he enjoyed the advantage of being inspired 
by the one and trained by the other. When the gallery of the 
House of Commons was thrown open to the provincial Press, 
Croal moved to London to take charge of the Scotsman’s London 
office. For a quarter of a century he was one of the best-known 
Press-men in the lobbies. But this long exile did nothing to 
denationalise him, to diminish his interest in his native land or his 
disposition, on his return to Edinburgh, to enter sympathetically 
into the problems of its public and its social life. Although 
Mr. Croal has withdrawn from the editorial chair, he has not 
severed his connection with the Scotsman, and therefore, as already 
indicated, it would be premature to attempt to appreciate his 
career and the services which he has rendered to the Scotsman, to 
journalism, and to his native country. More sympathetic than 
Russel, better acquainted with Scottish sentiment and tradition 
than Cooper, he had the advantage of experience under these 
two eminent journalists, and he inherited and has worthily main- 
tained the tradition of courage, independence and devoted service 
which they bequeathed to him. He leaves the editorial chair of 
the Scotsman as he found it, a seat second to none in influence and 
authority in British journalism. His successor, Mr. G. A. Waters, 
is a man of his own choice and training. A native of Thurso, 
Mr. Waters, after a brilliant University career, entered the office 
of the Scotsman eighteen years ago, and for a number of years he 
has been Mr. Croal’s chief assistant. As the successor of Russel, 
Cooper, and Croal, Mr. Waters has big boots to wear, but his 
friends believe that he will fill them. 

Scotsmen dislike the word ‘ provincial’ as applied to them- 
selves and their institutions. They claim to be a nation; their 
institutions are national institutions, and the Scotsman is one of 
these institutions. |But. in the understanding of journalism 
‘provincial ’ means simply ‘ not London’; and in this sense one 
may perhaps, without offence, class the Scotsman among the 
provincial journals. So regarding the matter and placing the 
London Press, including local editions of London papers, on the 
one side, and the old-established provincial Press on the other, 
there can be no doubt that during the last quarter of a century, 
whilst there may have been losses and gains on both sides, as 
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regards authority and dignity the balance is in favour of the 
provincial Press. The provincial Press, as well as the London 
Press, has had to study popular taste and general ‘ up-to-dateness,’ 
But the provincial Press has sacrificed less than the metropolitan 
Press of the old traditions of journalism. Two words, now 
familiar, which would have been unintelligible twenty years ago, 
illustrate this: ‘stunt ’ and ‘ syndicated.’ The provincial Press 
is not syndicated, and it does not run stunts. The metropolitan 
daily Press—well, it is, and it does. One may estimate the 
number of persons in these islands who read a daily paper in 1870 
at perhaps 500,000. To-day the number is perhaps from twelve 
million to fifteen million. But the clientéle of the daily Press 
has changed in quality as well as in quantity. The millions of 
the present day are inferior in intellectual equipment to the 
thousands of fifty years ago. This has wrought great changes in 
the Press. No journal has stood out entirely against these changes, 
for circulation is the life of journalism. But some journals, of 
which the Scotsman is one, have changed but little by way of 
condescension to a lower order of intellectual interest. This 
policy has its material as well as its moral compensations, for the 
number of newspapers which have stood out against sensationalism 
and snippets is so small that those which have done so have a 
steady and assured clieniéle, whilst they have retained almost 
a monopoly of certain classes of the most substantial advertise- 
ment business 

One of the most remarkable and unsatisfactory developments 
in connection with the Press in recent years is the system of 
‘making a Press,’ and of using the Press for the furtherance, not 
of its own policy, but of the policy of some potent influences 
outside. According to the old-fashioned ideas, a statesman tabled 
his policy and had to submit to the judgment of the Press upon 
it. But nowadays the Press is used to create an atmosphere, to 
transform the incredible into the inevitable, and prepare for the 
public announcement of some new and startling departure. The 
recent dissolution of Parliament was an illustration of this. 
Apart from Press comments, nobody would have read an impend- 
ing dissolution into Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Plymouth. But 
within the next day or two it became plain to those who under- 
stood how these things are now managed that a dissolution was 
being engineered not by, but through, the Press. The party were 
being indoctrinated with the idea; the willing were being egged 
on, the reluctant pushed on. The Scotsman was not an instrument 
of this outside engineering. One does not know if anybody tried 
to make it so; probably past experience had shown the futility 
of any such attempt. The Scotsman took its own line in depre- 
cating the extraordinary political blunder which was being 
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perpetuated. Doubtless the Press may initiate a proposal or 
strongly advocate a policy. The Scotsman has often done so. 
But if the Press is to be wholesome and retain its independence, 
the voice must be that of the Press, not that of some outside 
schemer speaking through the Press. What the Scotsman says 
upon any subject the Scotsman says. Nobody dreams of suggest- 
ing: ‘ The voice is the Scotsman’s voice, but the hands are the 
hands of Tadpole.’ 

Efficiency, independence, courage, sober judgment, a healthy 
Scottish patriotism, and a steadfast devotion to the wider interests 
of empire, these have been the leading characteristics of the 
Scotsman throughout its long career. The personne: may change 
(though that happens but at long intervals in the Scotsman office), 
put the tradition is handed down. A complete file of the Scotsman 
now comprises more than 25,000 numbers. That file contains the 
most exhaustive record of the affairs of Scotland during the past 
107 years. It is a record sometimes of progress and sometimes 
of decline, of many ups and downs, of successes and failures ; but 
the story of the recorder itself is one of steady and continuous 
progress and success. 

CHRISTOPHER N. JOHNSTON 
(SANDS). 
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THE GENIUS OF MASACCIO 


THE Chapel of the Brancacci, in Florence, is one of the most 
dramatically interesting spots in the world. With a floor area 
of not more than seven paces by eight, it is almost the only 
remnant left of the great Gothic Church of the Carmine 
which was burnt down in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
and soon afterwards rebuilt and restored in the state in which we 
see it to-day. The historic little shrine, the precious survival 
from the fire, occupies the right transept, and was erected early in 
the fifteenth century by Felice Michele di Piuvichese Brancacci, 
an eminent Florentine citizen. On April 19, 1422, it was conse- 
crated with the rest of the church, and from that day to this the 
feet of many~-thousands have gone there in pilgrimage. For 
500 years every square yard of its walls has been studied time out of 
number by artists great and small, by men and women of every 
class and of every nation of the earth. 

For it was here that Tommaso Guidi worked, better known 
as ‘ Masaccio ’—‘ awkward Tom’,—a nickname given him by 
his fellow-townsmen for his slovenly appearance and careless 
habits. Here he laboured, crippled by debt and carking poverty, 
until very near the time of his death, at the age of only twenty-six. 
Nothing practically is known of his life. After all, why should 
anyone have been at pains to keep a record of these few unheralded 
and undistinguished years? Beyond the date and place of his 
birth, and the name and profession of his father, almost the only 
trustworthy documentary fragments existing relate to his money 
troubles. A son of Ser Giovanni di Simone Guidi, notary of the 
parish of Castel San Giovanni in Val d’Arno, he was born there 
on the feast of St. Thomas, on December 21, 1401, and named 
after the doubting Apostle. Throughout the few years of his 
artistic activity he seems to have been balanced on a very razor’s 
edge of financial difficulty. The income-tax return for 1427 still 
exists, in which he describes himself and his younger brother, 
Giovanni, as living in Florence with their widowed mother. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle in their History of Painting in Italy give 
some details from the return which he then made : 


His mother had lost her first husband, and was now widow of Tedesco 
di Castel San Giovanni. Her prospects in life were not brilliant ; of her 
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dowry one hundred florins still remained due; Mona d’Andreuccio di 
Castel San Giovanni owed her forty florins, and the executors of her second 
husband sixty florins, as well as the rent of a vineyard in Castel San Gio- 
vanni. Beyond these sums in expectancy she possessed not a farthing. 
On the other hand, Masaccio, who lived with his brother, Giovanni, born 
in 1407, and his mother, born in 1382, though he earned six soldi per diem, 
owed one hundred and two livres, four soldi, to Niccolo di Ser Lapo, a 
painter, six florins to one Piero Battiloro, and had various articles of pro- 
perty in pledge at the pawnshops of the ‘Lion’ and the ‘Cow.’ His 
assistant, Andrea di Giusto, received but irregular pay, and claimed in 
1427, for salary in arrear, six florins, The family lived in a house of the 
quarter of Santa Croce, for which they paid ten florins a year, and Tommaso 
kept one of the shops annexed to the old Badia, built, it is said, by Arnolfo, 
near the Palazzo del Podesta, for which he paid two florins a year. The 
condition of Masaccio was more favourable, according to his own account, 
than the reality. Niccold di Ser Lapo, in his schedule of the year 1427, 
declares that Tommaso di Ser Giovanni owes him two hundred livres, and, 
ina later declaration of 1430, that sixty-eight livres were still due, which 
he had no hope of ever receiving, as Tommaso had gone to Rome, had died 
there, and his brother, Giovanni, pretended that he was not the heir. 


Could anyone’s affairs have been less encouraging ? And yet it 
was in these distracting circumstances, living from hand to 
mouth, and already almost at the verge of his little span of years, 
that he produced some of the wonders of all time, and laid a new 
and lasting basis for succeeding builders to work upon. In 1422 
he was enrolled in the Guild of the Speziali, or Druggists, in 
Florence. In 1424 he matriculated in the Painters’ Guild, and 
the same year, or possibly in 1423, became Masolino’s assistant 
inthe Carmine. In 1425 the latter went to Hungary, either to 
collect a debt or execute a commission for another patron, and 
Masaccio was left to finish the work alone. He was still under 
twenty-four years of age, and with less than three more years to 
live. The cause of his death is veiled in obscurity, but this much 
is practically certain, that he went to Rome early in 1428, maybe 
in desperation to escape from his creditors, and that he died there 
soon after his arrival, unhonoured, uncared for, and almost like a 
dog in a ditch. The story that his body, the poor shell of that 
gifted spirit, was brought back and laid in the church where he 
had laboured and which he made so famous for the centuries to 
come, was therefore probably a legend. There is a house still 
standing in Florence where he is supposed to have lived for a 
short while, No, 17 in the Via dei Servi, but the foregoing meagre 
outline is almost all the history that we have of him. In fact, the 
records of his life are as few as the authenticated paintings that 
he has left behind. His industry, we are told, was prodigious, 
that he spared no pains in the mastery of his craft, and this we 
can well believe. Vasari says : 


He was remarkably absent-minded and careless of externals, as one who, 
having fixed his whole mind and thought on art, cared little for himself or 
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his personal interests, and meddled still less with the affairs of others ; he 
could by no means be induced to bestow his attention on the cares of the world 
and the general interests of life, insomuch that he would give no thought 
to his clothing, nor was he ever wont to require payment from his debtors 
until he was first reduced to the extremity of want ; and for all this, instead 
of being called Tommaso, which was his name, he received from everyone 
the cognomen of Masaccio, by no means for any vice of disposition, since he 
was goodness itself, but merely from his excessive negligence and disregard 
of himself ; for he was always so friendly to all, so ready to oblige and do 
service to others, that a better or kinder man could not possibly be desired, 

Who would wish for a better epitaph ? We can see him as he 
is here pictured—a child in affairs, unpractical, unworldly, and 
golden-hearted. If we are to believe tradition, the Apostle who is 
nearest to the portico on the right of the tax-gatherer in the noble 
fresco of the Tribute Money is meant to represent the artist him- 
self. He is there depicted as a handsome, broad-shouldered 
young man with a slight, dark brown beard and moustache and 
dark hair brushed low across a wide forehead, with finely pencilled 
eyebrows, aquiline features, and large eyes—a strong, lean, 
forceful face. But there are other reputed portraits of him which 
are curiously different, with an altogether commoner and weaker 
physiognomy, so that we have no definite clue to what he really 
looked like. 

The Brancacci frescoes were painted when Masaccio was 
between twenty-three and twenty-six years of age, at a period of 
life when genius, as a rule, is revealing but the promise of what is 
in it, when it is following rather than leading, when its work is 
immature and tentative, marred by imperfections and contradic- 
tions. But here was a youth, already emancipated from previous 
tradition, founding a school, or rather flinging wide the gates of 
revelation for all future artists, painting frescoes sublime, 
mature, and ever fresh, to be a guide and criterion for the greatest 
artistic craftsmen of the modern world. Giotto, who founded a 
preceding academy, lived thirty-three years longer than Masaccio, 
although even so he died before he was sixty. Raphael, the 
founder of a succeeding one, lived more than a decade longer. 
Yet here was perfect work produced in its fulness and perfection, 
as it were by a Divine delivery, by a youth of four or five-and- 
twenty, the pupil of an artist much inferior to himself, produced, 
be it also remembered, ere Bottichelli or Ghirlandajo, Fra Barto- 
lommeo or Andrea del Sarto, Perugino or Raphael, Leonardo or 
Michael Angelo, had even handled brush or palette. This is what 
Leonardo da Vinci says of him : 

After the time of Giotto the art of painting declined again, because 
everyone imitated the pictures that were already done; thus it went on 
from century to century until Tommaso, of Florentines nicknamed Masaccio, 
showed by his perfect works how those who take for their standard anyone 
but Nature—the mistress of all masters—weary themselves in vain. 
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What might Masaccio have done had he lived, say, for another 
ten years, for as long as Raphael Sanzio? What might he have 
done, seeing what he did, had he lived as long as Titian? Not 
that he could have done much better, but that he could have done 
so much more ; that at least he would have been recognised in 
his lifetime for what he was ; that scope for production upon a 
grander scale would have been given him ; that opportunities 
for various effort would have been afforded, so that he could have 
left in many a fane and private palace vaster memorials of his 
genius. He seems almost to have divined the short time allotted 
tohim. For he painted at a speed hitherto unknown, as has been 
proved by the small number of joints in the surface preparation 
of his walls. Like Keats, he may have felt the chill presence of 
death, and, with this foreknowledge of his early end, have 
worked in a frenzy against time and fate. 

The Brancacci Chapel, where the famous frescoes were exe- 
cuted, contains practically all that is left of Masaccio’s work. 
They are now nearly 500 years old, and owing to the attacks of 
light and dust, to the eruption of salts from the lime in the plaster, 
and to the continuous disintegration which infects all matter, are 
gradually fading away. In fact, it is only at a certain hour of the 
day, when the sun’s beams filter through into the darker corners 
at the most favourable angles, that the eye can disentangle all the 
details. What must this little oratory have looked like when all 
the frescoes were in their original state and purity, their harmo- 
nious colours blending with the sunlight from the high windows ? 
For one half of the original paintings, even in this small shrine, 
have been destroyed, including all those that were on the ceiling. 
So far as the attribution of them is concerned, the honours are 
divided between three artists: Tommaso di Cristoforo di Fino, 
better known as Masolino da Panicale, who was Masaccio’s 
master ; Filipino Lippi, whose work was added about the year 
1484; and Masaccio himself. Critics are still in disagreement 
as to the distribution between these three of some seven out of the 
sixteen different subjects which make up the twelve frescoes. 
But there is no controversy about four or five of the finest, which 
are without any question from Masaccio’s brush. It will be 
enough here to describe two of them. 

The top fresco on the left, on entering the chapel, represents 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. A beautiful 
angel, robed in carmine and with flame-coloured wings, is poised 
above their heads, in the act of driving them forth, a sword in one 
hand and pointing the way into the wilderness with the other. 
The drapery of this angelic figure is exquisitely natural in its 
flowing lines, and the ease and grace with which it seems to be 
floating in the buoyant atmosphere are unique at this early stage 
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of Renaissance art. - Its lips are scarcely closed, as though it had 
just proclaimed the sentence upon the two outcasts. And yet 
in the expression of the charming face there is a shadow of regret 
for the pain which unwillingly it has had to inflict. As for the 
parents of mankind, never was there a more dramatic and realistic 
piece of painting. Adam is striding out of Paradise manfully, 
but with a weary, trailing step, with Eve at his side. Remorse, 
shame, despair, are stamped upon him—he who ought to have been 
the stronger of the two and have resisted temptation. He is the 
very embodiment of inarticulate anguish, stunned, overwhelmed 
by the tragedy, and with his hands before his face, trying to shut 
out even the memory of it. Eve, on the other hand, in her loud, 
unrestrained grief, forms a remarkable contrast to the man’s 
silent desperation. She is crying out against her punishment in 
uncontrolled misery, like a wounded animal, besieging the vault 
of heaven with it. The pain and shock, the thought of all that 
she is losing through her own fault, for him and for her, is forcing 
a heart-rending cry from her lips. Never was acute mental 
suffering more wonderfully depicted than in this pair of exiles. 
No part of it is overstrained. And although represented at the 
moment of their disgrace, these primal children of earth retain a 
kind of elemental dignity in the midst of their shame. 

In studying this fresco, we can measure the debt that all 
succeeding artists owe to its creator. There is, however, no 
comparison between the truth and beauty of Masaccio’s painting 
and the one inspired by it in the Loggia of the Vatican. Raphael's 
Eve wears a meaningless smile upon her face, quite out of keeping 
with the drama that is in progress, while the Adam is less natural 
and subtly conceived. His features are completely buried in his 
hands, almost as though the injury were facial, whereas in 
Masaccio’s picture the hands not only shut out the scene of his 
fall and the friendless tract in front of him, but also seem to ward 
off the invading spectre of his sin and failure, and all the dread 
consequences of them. There is greater imagination in Masaccio’s 
conception, and the two central figures are more lifelike—a 
couple of sentient, erring human beings in the early spring-time of 
the world. In fact, the whole picture breathes reality and 
expression. It satisfies the modern eye. For grandeur and 
harmonious colouring, for movement and the play of natural 
feelings, it could scarce be better. Raphael is said to have made 
a number of copies of Masaccio’s works, and certainly the whole of 
his art is saturated with the influence of the earlier master. The 
flow of his draperies, the swelling lines beneath them, the dignity 
of treatment, and his free modelling of the human form, are 
among the evident results of careful study in the Brancacci 
Chapel. 
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On the right of the altar the highest of the two frescoes 
represents St. Peter baptising converts in the River Jordan. 
This is a masterpiece of drawing and composition. A naked 
youth is kneeling in the stream while the Apostle pours the water 
upon his bowed head. The flesh tints of the proselyte, lit by the 
sun into a ruddy ochre, are superb, harmonising delicately with 
the draperies of the onlookers. His attitude is one of concen- 
trated devotion, with bended head and folded hands, subdued to 
the spell and solemnity of the moment. Just behind him is a 
younger lad, stripped and shivering, waiting his turn. The 
expression of this boy is almost girlish. He has light, waving hair, 
with a paler skin and less developed physique than the other. 
Hugging himself with his arms and with knees slightly bent, he 
stands there, the very posture and image of one trembling with 
cold. It is the gem of the chapel, a beautiful and unrivalled 
figure, perfect in grace and naturalness. Not so deeply devotional 
in character as the first, he has a look as though he regarded the 
rite as something of an adventure, and therein lies his charm. 
In masterly contrast his profile is thrown against another—that 
of a deeply contemplative, ascetic-looking, sad old man. Youth 
and eld, experience and inexperience, welcome and _leave- 
taking, are side by side, almost a palimpsest. For both figures 
have their arms folded, and the old man’s knees seem also to be 
bended, in his case from lassitude. Whatever the intent of the 
artist may have been, the effect of youth in its freshness is thus 
doubly emphasised. The little gathering of believers is set in the 
midst of mountainous scenery, a dark cone-shaped hill in the 
immediate background, with large, seamed hills further off, the 
river winding about their base. For the first time in the history 
of painting landscape is naturally represented. The impression of 
distance is conveyed, of spaciousness and atmosphere. The old 
conventional style has been discarded, just as Masaccio’s draperies 
reveal the lines of the bodies they clothe, instead of congealing 
into the long, frigid folds of the earlier schools. Nine persons, 
each with an individuality of his own, are standing in a semi- 
circle, witnessing the ceremony, while a third youth is stripping 
for the baptism. The grouping and colouring of this painting are 
delightful. The perspective and chiaroscuro, the exquisite 
modelling of the figures, the expression on the various faces, the 
spirit and movement of the whole scene, give this fresco an epoch- 
making place in the history of art. Is it surprising that great 
artists came to see and be inspired by this new revelation, so 
vigorous, so beautiful, so serious, so true to life? These frescoes 
were visited and studied, to name but a few, by Perugino, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Fra Bartolommeo, Michael Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, 
and by Raphael himself. It was on this very spot, while engaged 
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in copying Masaccio’s paintings, that Michael Angelo came to blows 
with young Piero Torrigiano, who broke his nose and disfigured 
him for life. The quarrel may have arisen out of a dispute about 
the frescoes, for they were both at work upon them. 

Standing in this chapel, a feeling of awe steals over one at 
the thought of those illustrious men who feasted their eyes upon 
these walls and went away inspired with a fuller understanding 
of their splendid craft. In very truth, it is sacred ground. Here 
genius has been greeted by those who knew what genius is. The 
very dust upon its stones are particles of great history. Even 
when time shall have effaced its colours, and its glory be 
but a memory, men will gaze upon its bare spaces, and straining 
their eyes to imagine lines no longer there, pause in mute wonder- 
ment and childlike reverence. For the advent of Masaccio 
marked a new era. It was a break with tradition, and no 
similar rupture has occurred since. He has never been surpassed 
by any later painter in grandeur of delineation and the perfect 
naturalness of his men and women. What, for example, could 
be a better illustration of these qualities than that other fresco of 
the healing of the cripple by the shadow of the passing Peter ? 
There is a radiating majesty in the Apostle, combined with an 
intense humanity in the poor cripple, that none but this artist 
has been able to portray. He almost seems to have been 
in painting what elsewhere is supposed to be indiscoverable—a 
saltus nature. His frescoes were a new phenomenon, not only 
superior in execution to what had gone before, but unlike in kind, 
and, what is equally remarkable, destined to remain completely 
modern. In spite of increased scientific knowledge, no subsequent 
artist has surpassed his lifelike imitation of natural feelings and 
actions, the completely human aspect of some of his figures. Up 
to that time his only equals were the ancient Greeks in their 
sculpture, and it is to them that we have to turn to discover in 
older art the same quality of plastic genius that we find in the 
slowly disappearing frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel—that same 
truth to Nature, that same consummate modelling of the human 
form, that same Divine calm and order, that same visible expression 
of the in-dwelling spirit. 

GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON. 
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‘THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN’ 


I.—THE GARDEN IN LITERATURE 


God Almighty first planted a garden, and indeed it is the purest of 
human pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man, 
without which building and palaces are but gross handyworks ; and a man 
shall ever see, that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to 
build stately sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening were the greater 
perfection. 


Tus familiar, not to say hackneyed, quotation from Bacon of 
Verulam, may fitly introduce our subject under three heads: 
Literary, Sentimental, Artistic. For the passage occurs in a 
masterpiece of great literature, and suggests both the senti- 
mental and artistic aspects through which a garden appeals to 
the garden-lover. Not that Bacon’s is the earliest literary 
reference to what Mr. Rudyard Kipling has happily termed ‘ the 
glory of the garden.’ Such references may be multiplied 
from the very dawn of human history. Classical scholars can 
recall Homer’s description of the garden of Alcinous, which 
suggests a fruit garden or orchard with flower borders round 
it, as in old-fashioned country gardens in England. Nor is it 
only scholars that are familiar with a yet older picture, that of 
the garden of Eden in Genesis iii. ; the Greek word for which in 
the Septuagint Version, tapddeoos (Latin paradisus), has asso- 
ciated visions of heavenly bliss with the beauty of fair gardens. 
Thus Milton, expanding into stately verse the quaint, terse prose 
of Bacon, tells us that 


Blissful Paradise 
Of God the garden was, by Him in the east 
Of Eden planted. ... 


. . . Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste ; 
Betwixt them lawns or level downs, and flocks 
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Grazing the tender herb, were interspersed, 

Or palmy hillock: or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Flowers of all hues and without thorn the rose, 


and so on, in a crescendo of magnificent description too long for 
quotation here. 

The Bible, Homer, Milton, Bacon—what further need have 
we of witness that ‘ the glory of the garden ’ can be and is a topic 
for great literature? We can all of us, moreover, call to mind 
other instances, ancient or modern, in prose or in verse, of its 
literary treatment by famous writers. Chaucer, Spenser, Keats, 
Tennyson—turn where you will among the best names in Eng.- 
lish poetry, you find some recognition of the glory of the 
garden, to say nothing of such paler poetic lights as Cowper 
or Thomson, or the versifiers innumerable, journalists, essayists 
and book-makers, who have aired their ideas upon gardening and 
flowers. 

Of prose writers who have dealt with gardens and gardening, 
either directly or by way of illustration, the name is legion. The 
Spectator, as might be expected, indulges in graceful moralising, 
Addison, for example (No. 414), on the contrast between the 
spontaneous beauty of Nature and the trim artificiality of 
formal gardens ; Steele (No. 455) on the analogy between the 
growth of beauty, colour and sweetness in flowers or fruit and 
the development of mental graces; or Addison again (No. 477) 
in his description of an ideal garden, with an ingenious analogy 
between gardening and poetry. This whole paper breathes 
the spirit of Bacon’s essay Of Gardens, the last paragraph, 
in particular, pointing plainly to the source of the writer's 
inspiration : 

You must know, Sir, that I look upon the Pleasure which we take in a 
Garden, as one of the most innocent Delights in Human Life. A garden 
was the Habitation of our first Parents before the Fall. _ It is naturally apt 
to fill the Mind with Calmness and Tranquillity, and to lay all its turbulent 
Passions at rest. It gives us a great insight into the Contrivance and 
Wisdom of Providence, and suggests innumerable Subjects for Meditation. 
I cannot but think the very Complacency and Satisfaction which a Man 


takes in these Works of Nature to be a laudable, if not a virtuous, Habit 
of Mind. 


Coming down to our own times, many a garden-lover has 
read with sympathetic approval the pleasant sketch of The 
Garden that I Love by Mr. Alfred Austin, a more attractive 
writer in prose than in verse, and better journalist than poet. 
Some of us, too, have found like pleasure in charming descriptions 
of old Italian gardens by Mrs. Humphry Ward and others. 
But the mention of Italian gardens suggests questions bearing 
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upon the artistic aspect of our subject—art versus Nature, 
formalism versus spontaneity, stately parterres and trim box 
hedges in fantastic shapes versus the unchecked luxuriance of 
herbaceous borders in some ‘ careless-ordered garden,’ such as 
that to which Tennyson invites his friend F. D. Maurice, 

Where, far from noise or smoke of town, 

I watch the twilight falling brown 

All round a careless-ordered garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 


II.—THE GARDEN SENTIMENTAL 


In approaching the sentimental and artistic aspect of gardens 
and gardening, it is difficult to know where to begin, when to end, 
and what selection to make from associations that crowd into the 
mind—associations, it may be, of some garden familiar in child- 
hood, and invested by memory with a halo of romantic beauty 
which perhaps it never deserved ; associations with flowers and 
their names, with their form and their scent. We can all in some 
measure feel such associations, even though we cannot say, with 
Wordsworth : 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Just now I spoke about the connection of pictures of 
heavenly bliss with the beauty of fair gardens, as suggested by 
the Greek word apddeoos, an Oriental word for a park or 
pleasure ground. One vivid example of this connection of 
ideas is recalled by the beautiful garden of La Mortola, on the 
Riviera, between Mentone and Ventimiglia. There, in a steep, 
sheltered ravine, terraced in every direction down to the sea, 
grow rare, beautiful, or curious tropical plants from every corner 
of the world—from South America, from Africa, from Australasia, 
from India, China or Japan, and from islands of the sea: a 
sheltered, sunny spot, like that ‘ island valley of Avilion,’ 

Where falls not hail or rain or any snow 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-bosomed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea." 


Almost the only level spot in this paradise is a terraced walk 
across the garden overarched by a ‘ pergola,’ at the open end of 
which appears a vista of the blue Mediterranean, with a lovely 
stretch of coast-line up to Bordighera basking in sunlight ; while 
close at hand, inscribed upon a stone surface, is this sentence from 


1 Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. The lines are reminiscent of a well-known 
passage in Lucretius, iii. 18—22. 
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the Vulgate version of Genesis iii. 8 :‘ AUDIVERUNT VOCEM Domi 
DEI DEAMBULANTIS IN HORTO’ (‘ They heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden ’), as well they might in such an 
earthly paradise. 

To not a few garden-lovers their gardens have been a store. 
house of ideas. One such spoke of his ‘ soul-garden,’ because 
there among the shrubs and plants his best thoughts came to 
him. The happy song of birds, the whisper of wind in trees, the 
fragrance of flowers, the green grass so restful to the eye brought 
a feeling of contentment which for a time obliterated the discords 
and distractions of the world outside. To such a one his garden 
seemed as full of thoughts as a violin or organ of harmonious 
sound. Endless, too, are the associations of flowers—their symbol- 
ism, their varied names, the sentiments, grave or gay, romantic 
or pathetic, that custom or imagination has attached to them. The 
‘language of flowers’ has often been considered a vehicle for 
expressing feelings of love, constancy and so forth, how far back 
it is not easy to say, but we certainly find it in Shakespeare, 
for instance in Hamlet (Act IV., sc. 5), where poor mad Ophelia 
says : 

There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance, . . . and there is pansies, 
that’s for thoughts. There’s fennel for you, and columbines ; there’s rue 
for you, and here’s some for me. . . . There’s a daisy: I would give you 
some violets, but they withered all when my father died. 

‘ Forget-me-not ’ is a name that tells its own tale, adding new 
charm to what Tennyson calls 

The sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

But who first gave the name, and when? ‘ Snapdragon,’ 
‘ buttercup,’ ‘ red-hot poker ’—appropriate enough to the appear- 
ance of those flowers—how did those names arise? Were they 
given to amuse children, or as mere nicknames, or in revulsion 
against long-winded scientific titles affected by nurserymen and 
botanists, to whom the buttercup is Ranunculus acris, columbine 
Aquilegia, snapdragon Antirrhinum, sunflower Helianthus (the 
same thing in Greek, though the nurseryman or gardener does not 
know this) ? What puzzled heart first named a flower ‘ love ina 
mist,’ and why should that same flower be also known as ‘ devil 
in a bush’? Why, again, should ‘ bleeding heart’ have been 
ever called ‘Dutchman’s breeches’? What story lies behind 
the name ‘ London pride,’ borne by one of the simplest and least 
pretentious of flowers? Or ‘traveller’s joy ’—what tired way- 
farer first thought of—we might almost say, felt—this name for 
the grey shrub over some cottage or farmhouse porch ? 

These and other old English names for familiar garden flowers, 
some persisting side by side with the scientific botanical name, 
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some unfortunately superseded by it, are in harmony with the 
sentimental and artistic aspect of gardens and gardening; and 
when names have to be found for newly discovered flowers or 
new varieties, attempts might be made to find good English 
names, the simpler and more poetical the better. But no: the 
botanist’s or florist’s first idea is to commemorate himself or to 
compliment some lady relative or friend ; and flowers beautiful 
in themselves, and deserving beautiful names, get saddled with 
such titles as ‘ Brugmansia,’ ‘ Bougainvillea,’ ‘ Tschichatchowia,’ 
or ‘Eschschollzia’! ‘ Fuchsia,’ ‘ Dahlia,’ ‘ Wistaria,’ are less 
cacophonous ; but ‘ the glory of the garden ’—at any rate of an 
English garden—is not enhanced by thus commemorating the 
names of three worthy German botanists : Herren Fuchs, Dahl and 
Wistar. And what of the names given to countless new varieties 
of the most glorious of garden beauties, the rose? Does a rose- 
grower’s catalogue enhance the artistic aspect of ‘the purest of 
human pleasures’ by the associations which it calls up? We 
have lately seen ‘ Frau Karl Druschki ’ give place, under pressure 
of anti-German feeling, to ‘ White Queen,’ as the name of a 
beautiful, though scentless, rose; and it might be well if this 
process were repeated in other cases. But even among roses 
there are pretty names, not only of old-fashioned favourites, but 
of modern varieties, e.g., ‘ Irish glory,’ ‘ Irish modesty,’ for two 
beautiful tea-roses from Ireland. Most personal names, however, 
are simply dull; and (as a writer on this subject says) ‘even 
humorous names are better than dull ones ; and the gardener is 
to be commended who christened a new cucumber “‘ Tender and 
True,” when he might have called it “‘ Lord Kitchener ”’ or “ Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman.”’ ’ 

But some will tell us that ‘ the glory of the garden ’ makes a 
higher appeal than to sentiment or to artistic taste. Bacon, we 
may remember, calls it the ‘ purest’ of human pleasures; and 
not a few since Bacon have claimed for it a moral influence upon 
the character. Steele in one of the Spectator papers already 
referred to (No. 455) connects the development of flowers and 
fruit with the growth of moral grace in the mind; Addison in 
another (No. 477) thinks that ‘the very Complacency and 
Satisfaction which a Man takes in his Garden is a laudable, if not 
virtuous, Habit of Mind.’ The same idea was well expressed by 
an old friend of mine, the late Reginald Bosworth Smith, for many 
years a master at Harrow, who was all his life (as recorded on 
a memorial tablet in the school chapel) a loving student of birds 
and flowers. 


To acquire love of flowers [he wrote] is like acquiring a sixth sense. 
Gardening is one of the few occupations and amusements which have no 
objectionable element at all inthem. It has no element of cruelty, like all 
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field sports, however pleasant they may be. It gives no encouragement to 
drinking, gambling, or betting. It is very difficult to believe that anyone 
who is really fond of flowers can have anything seriously wrong with his 
character. 


The lines of Rudyard Kipling already referred to bring out the | 
higher moral aspect of gardening as no mere idle contemplation 
of things beautiful, but patient labour at humble, necessary tasks, 
In a garden anyone 

Can find some needful job that’s crying to be done, 

For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth everyone. 

Then seek your job with thankfulness, and work till further orders, 

If it’s only netting strawberries, or killing slugs on borders ; 

And when your back stops aching, and your hands begin to harden, 

You will find yourself a partner in the Glory of the Garden, 


III.—THE GARDEN ARTISTIC 


Yet what meets the eye and gratifies the artistic sense of 
beauty must be of prime importance. What, from this point 
of view, is our ideal of a garden? Is art or Nature to strike the 
key-note of the impression that it makes? Are we to aim at 
following Nature or at improving upon her? Is our model to be 
the ‘ careless-ordered’ simplicity of a cottage garden, or the 
elaborate design of such palatial surroundings as Bacon contem- 


plated—‘ thirty acres of ground divided into three parts ; a green 
in the entrance, a heath or desert in the going forth, and the main 
garden in the midst, besides alleys on both sides ’"—or such 
trivialities of eighteenth century gardening as the Spectator 
denounces (No. 414) ?— 


Our British gardeners, instead of humouring Nature, love to deviate 
from it as much as possible. Our Trees rise in Cones, Globes and Pyramids. 
We see the marks of the Scissars upon every Plant and Bush. . . . For my 
own part, I would rather look upon a Tree in all its Luxuriancy and Diffusion 
of Boughs and Branches, than when it is cut and trimmed into a Mathe- 
matical Figure ; and cannot but fancy that an Orchard in flower looks 
infinitely more delightful, than all the little Labyrinths of the most finished 
Parterre. 


Such fanciful treatment of shrubs and hedges may still be 
seen here and there in England ; but we feel for it something of 
the contempt which Addison felt in his day, when it was much 
more common. It is neither Nature nor art, perverted Nature 
and bad art; and it offends our taste. It is curious, like old 
Staffordshire pottery, but nothing more. So, too, apparently 
felt Milton when he wrote that the rivers of Eden fed 


Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain. 
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English taste, at any rate, recoils instinctively from over- 
formal stiffness in a garden ; and though as part of the surround- 
ings of some stately mansion we see the fitness of ‘ Dutch’ or 
‘Italian ’ gardening, we should not like to see it set the whole 
tune, so to speak, even at Chatsworth or at Hatfield; still less 
should we welcome it as the dominant note of some vicarage or 
suburban garden. Our English love of the country and of flowers, 
so different from that of Frenchmen or Italians, has permanently 
influenced our taste in gardening, which, says a very competent 
authority, is based upon the cottage garden, as in Germany the 
equally national and popular taste in music is based upon folk- 
song. Gardening in England, says this writer, is national and 
popular ; and 


it was because gardening was a national art practised for love, and not as 
a fashionable amusement, that it recovered from the perversities of taste 
which infected all arts in the nineteenth century. But it would not have 
recovered so quickly unless the tastes of rich and poor had been alike, 
unless the rich had found in the gardens of the poor what they desired in 
their own gardens. This is the great difference between gardening in 
England and in other countries, that in England the cottage garden sets 
the standard, in other countries the standard is set by the garden of the 
palace or the villa (i.e., country house). And the reason for this is that, 
though circumstances have. made us herd together in towns, we remain 
at heart a country people. 


Then, after showing that artistic garden design should have 
regard to the size and style of dwelling-houses which gardens 
adorn, this writer continues : 


Our older garden designers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
understood this thoroughly. At their best they could design gardens that 
were both stately and simple, perfectly suited to the noble houses which 
they surrounded, and with no pretence to be either wild or palatial. Then, 
as there were houses fitted for every station of life, so there were gardens 
fitted for every kind of house. The first invasion of this happy state of 
things was made by the Dutch fashion of over-elaboration and formality 
against which Marvell protested. Then came the French and Italian 
palatial ideals ; and then the violent reaction of landscape gardening. . . . 
The cottage garden has delivered us from the minor, but disastrous, fashion 
of bedding out. It has given us back some of our old delight in gardens, 
but it cannot by itself give us back the true principles of design. 
These, probably, can only be recovered with the true principles of 
architecture. 


‘The true principles of architecture ’—that is much too 
thorny and too complicated a subject for the fag-end of thoughts 


® The anonymous writer (or writers) of Studies in Gardening, a series of 
articles reprinted from The Times, 1907-8. The article headed English Ideals 
of Gardening, from which extracts are here made, is an admirably suggestive 
discussion of this point. 
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upon ‘ The Glory of the Garden,’ which, as Rudyard Kipling 
reminds us, ‘ lies in more than meets the eye’: 


Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his knees ; 

So when your work is finished, you may wash your hands and pray . 
For the Glory of the Garden that it may not pass away : 

And the Glory of the Garden it shall never pass away |! 


T. L. PAPILLON. 





BIRDS OF SICILY 


SomE fifty years ago, when quite a youngster, fresh from Harrow 
and bird-nesting days, I remember writing an essay on the 
migration of birds in Sicily for publication in an Italian scientific 
journal, and being struck with the exceptional and almost unique 
opportunity this island offers for the observation and study of 
that most wonderful phase in the life of our feathered friends. 

Sicily’s geographical position undoubtedly assures it a promi- 
nent and privileged place as one of the chief highways of bird 
migration, and renders it an attractive resort for many species of 
migratory birds during their periodical journeys to and fro between 
north and south. 

Situated as it is in the most central part of the Mediterranean, 
within a comparatively short distance of the African coast, and 
lying midway, a natural bridge as it were, between Africa and 
Europe, the island stands out invitingly as a resting place, or 
halting stage, for birds passing from one continent to the other. 

For many species of migratory birds Sicily, moreover, must 
be something more than a mere resting place, for, thanks to the 
very varied physical character of the country and the consequent 
diversity in its climatic conditions and in its vegetation, several 
of these species are enabled to prolong their sojourn in the island 
for a longer period than would be possible in most other parts of 
the Mediterranean. 

Thus one finds that during the warmer months the higher 
wooded mountains and their deep shaded valleys harbour and 
are the breeding haunts of many of the summer migrants ; while 
throughout the colder season the low-lying plains and richly 
cultivated country of the sea-coast districts, together with the 
sea~shores themselves, bathed by the tepid waters of a southern 
sea, and last, but not least, the numerous marshes and wide 
stretches of waste land, provide a congenial and ideal home for 
countless species of winter visitors. 

Notwithstanding this great abundance in the number of 

the migrating species which visit Sicily, especially during the 
| period of passage, and in certain favoured localities, there is no 
demying the fact that at some seasoms of the year bird life is not 
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as conspicuous as it might be in this island, or as compared with 
what it is in some other countries. This has often been remarked 
by visitors to Sicily, and specially by those coming from England, 
where our countryside is so rich in bird life. 

One of the reasons frequently given to account for a lack of 
birds at certain seasons in Sicily is that all species, large and 
small, no matter what they may be, are ruthlessly shot or 
otherwise destroyed by the native population, but this is hardly 
correct, nor would it suffice to explain the matter satisfactorily, 

Although the Sicilian ‘ gunner’ may not be altogether blame. 
less of the charge of shooting any and all birds that may come 
across his path, I honestly do not think that this can be held in 
any way responsible for the deficiency. Pot-hunting, moreover, 
is more or less confined to the neighbourhood of the larger towns 
and is not general among the country-folk, who, apart from 
being a hard-working and industrious people, absorbed, for the 
most part, in agricultural pursuits, would certainly not consider 


such small game worthy of their powder and shot, especially 


during these hard times. 

The netting of birds, far more terrible in its wholesale destruc- 
tion than the gun, is fortunately not commonly practised in 
Sicily, as it is in some parts of continental Italy. 

The deficiency noticed in the quantity of birds at certain 
seasons in this island is probably simply due to natural causes, 
far beyond the control,of man and independent of human agency. 
Sicily, it must be borne in mind, is eminently a mountainous 
country, and, taken as a whole, by no means a well-wooded or 
a well-watered one. Although its mountains were probably once 
clothed with a luxuriant forest growth, they are now for the 
greater part bare of such vegetation, and water is not abundant 
during the summer months. 

That delightful combination of woodland and agricultural 


country, so suited to the tastes and requirements of most birds, . 


which is to be found throughout almost the whole of England, as 
also in some other countries, is entirely wanting in Sicily. The 
pleasant homestead, with its orchards and gardens, surrounded 
by rich arable lands and bounded with thick hedgerows, so 
attractive for nesting purposes for many species of birds, is 
unknown here, as are also the numerous small woods and copses 
and the well-watered meadows so plentiful with us. 

Be the reason what it may, Sicily cannot claim to be very rich 
in resident birds. The island, indeed, may be said to be the 
permanent home of comparatively few species of birds, though 
the resting place of many, a resting place visited, in the majority 
of cases, both in spring and in autumn, though, in some few 
instances, in one of these seasons only. It is the exclusive 
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habitat, so far as I am aware, of but a single species, the Sicilian 
long-tailed tit (Acredula sicula), a bird which I had the good 
fortune to discover a few years ago, and which apparently is not 
to be met with elsewhere, though it resembles to a certain extent 
a closely allied species inhabiting the Caucasus. 

The number of species of birds resident or to be found in 
Sicily all the year round may roughly be said to be between forty 
and fifty, while that of the migratory species which visit the 
island is certainly not less than 200. Besides these, there are 
a good many species, probably between thirty and forty, which 
are to be met with from time to time here, but whose occurrence 
isso rare or fitful as to preclude any right or claim to be con- 
sidered otherwise than as accidental visitors. 

It is impossible here to speak of the whole of the Sicilian ornis 
ta detail, and i therefore propose confining my observations chiefly 
to those birds which may be considered the more important or 
interesting among the resident species and the rarer or accidental 
visitors. 

Commencing with the passerine birds, I would say that several 
of the Turdide, or thrushes, are to be met with in Sicily, though, 
with but two exceptions, they are all winter migrants, some of 
which, like the common thrush and the blackbird, are remarkably 
abundant, whilst others, like the redwing, the fieldfare and the 
ting-ouzel, are more or less rare in the island. The two exceptions 
are the rock-thrush (M. saxatilis), a summer migrant in Sicily, 
and the blue rock-thrush (M. cyana), a resident species. 

The latter is one of the most charming and attractive of 
Mediterranean birds, and in Italy generally goes by the name of 
Passero solitario. The name is not inappropriate, for the bird is 
somewhat of a hermit and is seldom to be seen otherwise than 
alone, not even its mate being within sight as a rule. Though 
nowhere abundant, it is to be found in most parts of Sicily, chiefly 
frequenting the lower hillsides and rocky ground, where breeding 
sites are not wanting. A watchful and extremely wary bird, it 
can, however, hardly be called shy, and it may often be seen at 
close quarters, perched conspicuously on some boulder or the 
fragment of an old ruin, whence it pours forth one or two rich 
notes and then flits off to another similar coign of vantage. It 
is a sweet songster and makes a charming pet in captivity, being 
exceptionaily tame and confiding, especially when brought up from 
the nest, as it often is in Sicily. 

The dipper, or water-ouzel (C. aquaticus), is not uncommon in 
Sicily, and is to be met with throughout the year in most of the 
valleys and better watered districts of the interior. The Sicilian 
bird appears to be referable to the dark-bellied form of dipper 
(C. a. melanogaster). 
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One of the commonest and most generally distributed resident 
species in Sicily is the Sardinian warbler (S. melanocephalus), 
It is to be found, I think, in every town garden or shrubbery of 
any size, as well as in those parts of the open country where 
there is a bush vegetation, and is a delightful little bird, not very 
shy and always to be met with in pairs, no matter what the 
season may be. The male has a black head, and is sometimes 
mistaken for the blackcap, though, apart from its small size, when 
flying it may readily be distinguished from that species by its 
white outer rectrices. 

The Dartford warbler (M. undatus) and Marmora’s warbler 
(M. sardus) are to be met with in Sicily, and are said to be 
semi-resident in some localities, but I have no personal knowledge 
regarding either species. 

Cetti’s warbler (Cettia cettii) is resident and by no means 
uncommon in many parts of the island where water is abundant, 
I have frequently met with the species on the banks of the little 
stream the Cyane, an affluent of the River Anapus, near Syracuse, 
and I believe I once saw it in my own garden at Palermo. 

The moustached sedge-warbler (L. melanopogon) is apparently 
to be found in some parts of Sicily, though I have not myself 
met with it. 

The little fan-tailed warbler (C. cisticola) is to be met with 
generally throughout the island in suitable localities, such as in 
the vicinity of marshes and open sedge-covered wastes, where it 
is at times most abundant and appears to be resident throughout 
the year. 

The Alpine accentor (A. alpinus) visits Sicily in autumn, and, 
although it cannot be considered as a common bird, examples of 
it are to be met with during that season and in winter on most 
of the higher mountains of the interior. 

The hedge-sparrow (A. modularis) is semi-resident and to be 
found, more or less abundantly, in the wooded districts of the 
island. 

The great tit (P. major) and the blue tit (P. c@ruleus) are 
common and resident species in Sicily. The former may be met 
with in most gardens, even those in towns, but the latter 
appears to keep more exclusively to the well-wooded districts of 
the interior. The great tit breeds regularly in my garden in 
Palermo. 

Of the Sicilian long-tailed tit (A. sicula) I have already spoken, 
but should add that the species is abundant in the wooded country 
of the interior, where it is to be found throughout the year, 
frequenting the higher altitudes in summer and the lower in 
winter. 


The nuthatch (S. c@sia) is a resident species in Sicily, and is 
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not uncommon in some of the wooded parts of the interior. The 
same may be said of the tree-creeper (C. brachydactyla). 

The wall-creeper (J. muraria) is said to have been once met 
with in Sicily, and a specimen of the species appears to have been 
obtained in the neighbourhood of Messina in the year 1842, 
another example having been met with a few years later in the 
same district. At the present day, however, I think the species 
must be regarded as extinct in this island. 

The wren (T. parvulus) is resident and not uncommon in 
Sicily. 

The golden-crested wren (R. cristatus) and the fire-crested 
wren (R. ignicapillus) are both to be met with commonly in the 
woods of the interior, but I doubt either of the species being 
resident here. 

The red-rumped swallow (H. rufula) is met with from time to 
time, and is probably less uncommon than many would think in 
Sicily, though its identification, when on the wing, is not always 
an easy matter. P 

The crag-martin (B. rupestris) would seem to be a resident 
bird in Sicily. I found it in considerable numbers in winter 
among the sea cliffs near Syracuse, and have examples of the 
species, obtained in summer, in the Madonian mountains. 

The pretty little serin-finch (S. hortulanus) is resident and one 
of the commonest birds in the island, rivalling the goldfinch 
in abundance. The nests of both these species are marvels of 
artistic work. 

The common sparrow of Sicily is the Spanish sparrow (P. 
hispaniolensis), but in certain places, such as Messina for instance, 
a hybrid form between it and the Italian sparrow (P. italia) 
would seem to occur. 

A specimen of the snow-finch (M. nivalis) was captured near 
Palermo quite recently. This is, I believe, the first authentic 
instance recorded of the occurrence of this eminently Alpine species 
in Sicily, or indeed in any part of Southern Italy. 

The brambling (F. montifringilla) is an occasional visitor to 
Sicily in winter, but is by no means a common bird there 

The lesser redpoll (L. rufescens) is of accidental and rare 
occurrence in the island. An example of it was obtained in my 
garden at Palermo a few years ago. 

The trumpeter bullfinch (E. githagenia) is another rara avis 
here, and has been met with on but very few occasions, no doubt 
as a straggler from North Africa, where the species is abundant 
in some parts. 

The common bullfinch (P. europea) is by no means a common 
bird here, and is of more or less accidental occurrence. 

The crossbill (L. curvirosira) is another species which must 

Vor. XCV—No. 565 FF 
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rank among the occasional or accidental visitors to Sicily. Its 
visits, or invasions, as they might be called, are generally effected 
in considerable numbers, and are probably dependent on particular 
conditions, such as a scarcity in the bird’s food supply in its 
northern habitat. In 1899 a great invasion of crossbills occurred 
here during the month of July, and for three or four days large 
numbers of the species were to be seen throughout the island. 
In my own garden I saw many of the birds feeding on the cones 
of Pinus maritima. The following year crossbills were again seen 
in this island, but in the months of January and March. The 
last occurrence of the species was in the month of April of 1915. 

Of the Alaudida, or larks, two species only would seem to be 
resident in Sicily: the common crested lark (G. cristata) and the 
Calandra lark (M. calandra). Both are abundant and of general 
distribution throughout the island. 

The black starling (S. wnicolor) is a resident species, and is not 
uncommon in some parts of the island, though very local in its 
distribution. It breeds in the higher mountain districts. 

The rose-coloured pastor (P. rvoseus) has been met with in 
Sicily, but very rarely, and no example of the species has been 
obtained here for many years past. 

Turning to the Corvide, I may say that the raven, the hooded 
crow, the jackdaw and the chough are all resident and fairly 
abundant in many parts of Sicily, though they are not all of equal 
distribution throughout the island. The carrion crow and the 
rook, on the contrary, are only to be met with as winter 
migrants, and chiefly in the more southern parts of Sicily, notably 
in the province of Syracuse. 

Of the four resident species above mentioned the raven is 
perhaps the most abundant throughout the island. The other 
three are more local in their distribution. The hooded crow 
appears to be more often met with in the eastern districts and 
in the interior of the island, and less often in the west. The 
same may perhaps be said of the jackdaw, but the chough is te be 
found abundantly in the neighbourhood of Palermo and in the 
country to the west of it. 

Although the Alpine chough is said to have been met with in 
Sicily, I have never been able to hear of an authentic case of its 
capture here. 

The nutcracker (N. caryocatactes) is also said to have been met 
with formerly in Sicily, but no instance of its occurrence in the 
island during the last half-century is known to me. 

The nightjar (C. euwropeus) is remarkably abundant through- 
out the island during the spring passage. Both the Egyptian 
goatsucker (C. @gyptius) and the russet-necked nightjar (C. 
ruficollis) have occasionally been met with in Sicily. 
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Woodpeckers are more or less rare here, though the green 
woodpecker (G. viridis) as well as the greater pied woodpecker 
(P. major) and the lesser pied woodpecker (P. minor) are said to 
be found in some of the mountain forests of the interior. 

The birds of prey resident in Sicily are perhaps not as abundant 
as might be expected in a country so mountainous, though the 
migratory species, taken as a whole, are not wanting in numbers 
during the periods of passage. Apparently some of the resident 
species, moreover, have diminished in numbers of late years, and 
in one or two cases have become distinctly rare. 

Among those still fairly abundant in Sicily may be mentioned 
the griffon vulture (G. fulvus), which may be seen on many of 
the mountains, both on the sea coast as well as further inland, 
and particularly wherever precipitous cliffs are to be found, 
affording suitable breeding sites. Monte Pellegrino, near Palermo, 
is a favourite haunt of these birds, and some of them are generally 
to be seen soaring above its summit, or flying across from it to the 
more inland range of mountains. 

I remember once surprising a large number of these vultures 
on a slope at the foot of Monte Pellegrino where they had congre- 
gated together, attracted by some carrion. It was remarkable 
to see them hurriedly, though heavily, flapping away within 
30 or 40 yards of me and gradually gathering speed in their flight. 
The young and eggs of the species are not infrequently taken by 
venturesome climbers and brought to Palermo for sale. 

The Cinereous vulture (V. monachus) apparently was once to 
be met with in the higher mountains of the island, but no example 
of it has been obtained for many years, and the species is probably 
extinct in Sicily. In the island of Sardinia, however, it appears 
still to be found occasionally. 

The Egyptian vulture (Neophron percnopterus) is to be met 
with constantly in Sicily, and chiefly in the spring and summer, 
though also occasionally in winter. I have seen it on the 
mountains above Palermo in the latter season. 

The lammergeier or bearded vulture (Gypaetus barbatus) used 
once to be met with on the higher mountains of the interior of 
the island, and two Sicilian specimens of the species are preserved 
in the Palermo Zoological Museum. No example of it, however, 
has, so far as I know, been obtained in Sicily since 1866, 
although I have a note of having, in 1907, been shown the feathers 
of a large bird which had been captured alive, in an exhausted 
state, on the small island of Favignana, off the coast of Sicily, 
and which, to judge from the feathers shown me and from the 
description of it given me, above all the mention of it having a 
beard, must have been a bearded vulture. 

The golden eagle (A. chrysaétus), although more or less rare 
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nowadays, is to be met with occasionally in the more wooded 
mountain districts of the interior of the island, where the species 
is resident. I have more than once received young golden eagles 
taken from the nest, and brought them up. One of these, which 
I kept for many years, became very domesticated and allowed 
itself to be stroked and petted by those it knew. 

The greater spotted eagle (A. maculata) and Bonelli’s eagle 
(A. fasciata) are said to be resident in Sicily, though I have no 
personal knowledge regarding either species being found here. 

The short-toed eagle (C. gallicus) is often to be met with, 
though chiefly in spring on passage. It is sometimes named the 
snake-eagle, from its partiality for feeding on snakes and other 
reptiles. 

The kite (M. ictinus) and the buzzard (B. buteo) are not 
uncommon in the island, and may frequently be observed. 

The peregrine falcon (F. peregrinus) is apparently resident, 
though not abundant, in Sicily. 

The honey-buzzard (P. apivorus), though not a resident in 
Sicily, is a most common bird here during the spring migration, 
large flocks of the species being noticeable either passing over 
in open order or congregating in the olive groves in search of food, 
and especially towards the end of May, for it is one of the late 
migrants. 

The erne (H. albicilla) and the osprey (P. haliaétus) are to 
be met with in Sicily, the former, however, being apparently of 
rare occurrence, though the latter is by no means uncommon. 

Of the harriers three, if not four, species are to be seen in 
Sicily, the common marsh harrier (C. eruginosus) being apparently 
resident and noticed throughout the year. All the species frequent 
the marshes, of which there is no lack in the island, and during 
the period of passage three of them are certainly abundant. 

The eagle-ow] (B. bubo) used once to be by no means uncommon 
in Sicily, and it is still to be met with occasionally, though far 
less often than formerly. Sicilian examples seem to be rather 
smaller in size than typical specimens from more northern 
countries. 

The long-eared owl (S. otus), the short-eared owl (0. brachy- 
otus), the tawny owl (S. aluco), the Scops owl (S. giz), and the 
little owl (A. noctua), as well as the barn owl (S. flammea), are 
to be found in Sicily, some of the species being common, while 
others are more or less rare. 

The cormorant (P. carbo) and the shag (P. graculus) are 
to be met with in Sicily, the former being abundant at times, 
particularly during the winter season. Of the shag I have kept 
examples, which have been brought me alive, on a little lake in 
my garden, where they seemed quite contented. 
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The gannet (S. bassana) is a winter visitor to the Mediter- 
ranean, and is to be seen not infrequently in Sicilian waters, 
though more generally in its juvenile plumage. Adult specimens, 
however, are to be seen occasionally ; and one such, which had 
been captured in a fishing net, was brought to me some years ago. 
I kept the bird on my garden lake for several weeks, feeding it on 
maccaroni and fish, but on the approach of the hot weather it 
pined and eventually died. 

The pelican (P. onocrotalus) is an occasional visitor to Sicily, 
though in some winters it may be seen passing over the island in 
considerable numbers. 

The Dalmatian pelican (P. oriopasyi is of much rarer occurrence 
in Sicily. Indeed, I know of but one instance of the species having 
been met with. This was in 1890, when an example was obtained, 
which is now preserved in the Palermo Museum. 

Many of the ducks are abundant on passage, the geese less so, 
while wild swans are very rarely seen in Sicily. 

The flamingo (P. vosews) may be observed occasionally here, 
though, as a rule, on the wing, passing over the island. Now and 
then, however, the species may be met with on the sea-shore and 
in the marshes of the island. 

I have a vivid recollection of the many thousands of these 
birds which I used to see on the Lake of Tunis in the days before 
it was opened up to steamboat traffic, and often repicture to myself 
the glorious sight presented by a large flock of flamingoes when 
rising from the shallows they frequent. 

Of the herons some eight or nine species are to be met with on 
passage in Sicily, some of them being remarkably plentiful during 
the spring migration, though a few are also to be found throughout 
the winter months. 

Both the white stork (C. alba) and the black stork (C. nigra) 
are fairly common on passage. 

The spoonbill (P. leucorodia) also is by no means uncommon 
as a migrant, and the same may be said of the glossy ibis (P. 
falcinellus). 

The black-bellied sand-grouse (P. arenarius) and the pin- 
tailed sand-grouse (P. alchata) have apparently been met with 
accidentally in Sicily, and in 1910 I received a specimen in the 
flesh of the Senegal sand-grouse (P. senegallus) which had been 
obtained by a friend of mine near Comiso, in the south-west of 
Sicily. This is the only recorded instance of the occurrence of 
this species in Europe. 

The Greek partridge (C. saxatilis), the only species of partridge 
found in Sicily, is fairly abundant and resident in this island. 

The francolin (F. vulgaris) used once to be met with in certain 
districts in the south-west of Sicily, but has been extinct since 1869. 
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The Andalusian hemipode (TJ. sylvatica) is another species 
which was once abundant in Sicily, but is now no longer to be 
found. I remember meeting with the species constantly in the 
‘seventies, but it apparently became extinct soon afterwards. 

Another species which is probably destined.to become extinct 
is the purple gallinule (P. ceruleus). Up to the present, however, 
and while the marshes in Sicily are allowed to remain, om hand- 
some bird may still continue to be met with.} 

Allen’s gallinule (P. alleni) is of accidental occurrence in Sicily, 
I have an example of the species which was obtained near 
Catania, in 1902. . 

The common crane (G. communis) may be seen passing over 
Sicily in vast numbers in autumn as well as in spring. It 
may also be found at times feeding on the fields here. 

The great bustard (0. tarda) appears to be met with occasionally 
in Sicily, but its occurrence is accidental. Not so, however, the 
lesser bustard (O. tetrax), which used once to be a resident species 
apparently, and by no means uncommon. Of late years, how- 
ever, like some other species, it seems to have disappeared, or 
almost so. 

Nordmann’s pratincole (P. melanopiera) is one of the species 
which appear to occur from time to time, and I have met with 
it on one occasion. 

Several of the gulls and terns are to be found in Sicily, and are 
resident species, The Mediterranean shearwater (P. kuhli) and 
the southern representative of the Manx shearwater (P. yelkouan) 
are both abundant on the Sicilian coasts, and are resident 
apparently. The razorbill (A. éorda) and the puffin (F. arctica) 
are not uncommon in winter and on passage. 

The great-crested grebe (P. cristatus) and the eared grebe 
(P. nigricollis) are most abundant in winter, while the Sclavonian 
grebe (P. auritus) is also to be met with occasionally. 

Before concluding this account of Sicilian birds I feel I ought 
to say something more regarding Sicily itself, and specially regard- 
ing its physical characteristics in relation to and as affecting its 
ornis. I have already alluded to the very mountainous character 
of the country, and may add that, owing to this feature, a very 
considerable part of the interior of the island is more or less 
inaccessible, not only to the tourist or ordinary traveller in Sicily, 
but even to the majority of the inhabitants themselves. 

In addition to Mount Etna, on the east of the island, rising to 
the great height of nearly 11,000 feet, there are important chains 
of mountains extending along a considerable portion of the 
northern coast, and thence branching off inland, which in some 


1 The question of reclaiming all the marsh lands in Sicily is at present 
seriously occupying the attention of the Italian Government. 
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attain an altitude of over 6000 feet. The greater part, 
indeed, of the inland region is more or less mountainous, and 
although the lower hills are mostly fertile and yield fair crops of 
com, a great extent of country is practically uncultivated and 
unpopulated. 

At altitudes ranging from 2000 to 4500 feet above sea level 
tracts of wooded country are to be found in the Madonian and 
Nebrodian ranges, as well as on Mount Etna, which are probably 
remnants of the luxuriant forest growth we read of in the ancient 
historians as having covered the greater part of Sicily in remote 
times. These wooded fastnesses of the interior are the home of 
many of the resident birds of the island, and, as already mentioned, 
they are visited in summer by several of the migratory species, 
which here find conditions of climate and environment eminently 
suited to their requirements, and specially their nesting. 

The resident species apparently shift their quarters a good 
deal according to the season, resorting to the higher altitudes in 
summer and descending to lower localities in winter. 

The forest districts to be found in some parts of the interior 
of Sicily are certainly fascinating resorts during the summer 
months, not only for birds, but also for human beings. 

I shall never forget a visit I once made, together with some 
friends, to Monte Aspro, in the Madonian range of mountains, 
where a Sicilian acquaintance of ours had a country house in the 
midst of one of these mountain forests, and the delightful change it 
was for us, coming straight from the hot plains of the sea coast. It 
was in the early part of June, when the Sicilian summer heat had 
already begun to make itself felt, and a ‘ scirocco’ wind was blowing. 

In little over three hours from the time we started from 
Palermo, we had attained an altitude of close on 1000 metres 
above sea level, and were in quite a different climate, breathing 
pure mountain air and revelling in a temperature several degrees 
below that which we had left behind us. In the place of the 
parched and arid vegetation of the low-lying country, we were in 
the midst of beautiful green woods, for the most part of deciduous 
oak, fine forest trees such as one may see in our English parks, 
with a sprinkling of other large trees and a rich undergrowth, 
fresh grass beneath our feet and birds singing around us, while 
the cuckoo’s note sounded at intervals in the far distance. The 
scenery and the environment were so enchanting that we were 
all loath to bid adieu to this charming spot. 

Another of these delightful wooded resorts is that of Gibil- 
manna, also in the Madonian range and at about the same altitude 
as Monte Aspro, though possessing the additional charm of being 
situated on the north coast, with a glorious view of the Tyrrhenian 
sea and the AZolian islands. 
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Besides Monte Aspro and Gibilmanna, there are a few other 
wooded spots, equally charming, to be found in this district, 
while further east, in the Nebrodian range, there is also an extensive 
tract of forest country, including the fine Bosco di San Fratello, 
situated somewhat above the small hill town of that name, and 
the adjacent sea-coast hamlet which rejoices in the pleasant name 
of Acquedolci, or ‘ Sweet Waters.’ 

Beautiful and picturesque as are the wooded mountain 
districts of Sicily, unfortunately, and particularly from an esthetic 
point of view, they are limited in extent, a very considerable 
portion of the inland country being entirely bare of forest, and one 
may traverse vast tracts of land without seeing a single tree or 
shrub of any size to relieve the monotony of the landscape. 

These tracts of land, the so-called latifondi, are given over 
exclusively to the cultivation of corn, and have probably been so 
ever since the days when Sicily was known as ‘the granary 
of Rome.’ 

Few farm buildings or houses of any description are to be seen 
on these wide stretches of corn land. Partly from a fear of 
brigands and partly from that of malaria, especially in the lower- 
lying districts, the peasants here have, from time immemorial, 
been in the habit of dwelling in the small towns and villages 
which one may see perched on the tops and sides of the surround- 
ing hills. 

In the ’seventies I used often to visit a large estate, belonging 
to our family, which was situated in the very heart of this com- 
growing district. My visits were usually carried out in the 
autumn, for the sake of the partridge shooting, and the country 
at that season was looking its worst, harvesting being over and 
hardly a vestige of green visible, with the exception of a small 
plantation of pistachio trees. Notwithstanding the burnt-up 
and generally dreary aspect of the country and the somewhat 
poor sport to be had with the red-legged partridge, I used to — 
enjoy these trips exceedingly, owing to the novelty of the life and 
all around one. It was at a time, moreover, when brigandage 
was at its height in Sicily, and as our estate happened to be in 
one of the districts most infested by the bandits, many were the 
interesting tales we heard of the latter and their exploits. If the 
truth were only known, the very gamekeepers and other men we 
had about us when out shooting were probably friends, if not 
relatives, of some of the brigands. 

A nephew of mine, who inherited this same estate in more 
recent years, was much taken aback, on going to shoot there, to 
find that the local authorities had provided a guard of carabineers 
to accompany him throughout the day. 

Partridges, I may say, are to be found on most of the hill- 
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sides of the interior of Sicily, not only in the corn region, but also 
in the less cultivated districts and waste lands, although they are 
far less numerous nowadays than they used to be. Several 
years ago I recollect them as fairly abundant in the vicinity of 
Giardinelli and in the valley above the well-known Zucco estate, 
formerly belonging to the Orleans family, lying to the north- 
west of Palermo. 

Partridge shooting in Sicily, however, can never have been 
equal to the quail shooting which was once obtainable in some 
parts of the island, and particularly on some of the adjacent 
smaller islands, notably Ustica and Levanzo. On the latter 
island, one of the Aigatian group, the little birds used simply to 
swarm at times during the spring passage, while Ustica, on the 
other hand, was chiefly visited by them in autumn. The neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo itself, however, afforded by no means poor 
sport in the way of quail shooting some forty years ago, when I 
used to shoot there. Of recent years the numbers of quail and 
many other birds of passage appear to have diminished con- 
siderably. 

JosEPH I. S. WHITAKER. 
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SOME NOTES ON DRESS 


Dress, I understand, is the outward sign of our fall from grace ; 
but the joy of the choosing, preparing and making of this singu- 
larly pleasant symbol is so enthralling that the primary object 
has become somewhat nebulous, and at this time dress has become 
so vast a theme and so much written about that it is with the 
greatest diffidence I touch the outside edge of its fringe and give 
only a few examples that stand out from the general ruck. 

As the heritage of dress has come to us from our first parents, 
I will begin with them. When the conditions of Eden made it 
imperative for the clothes question to be considered, doubtless 
Adam reached down the nearest fig-leaf and wore it uncom- 
promisingly, and thought little more about it, but not so with Eve. 
To her the necessity of clothing opened up a vista that throughout 
the ages has never passed away. Adam may have been contemp- 
tuous of Eve’s decorative capabilities, but he could not fail to be 
impressed by the arrangement and variety of her leaves compared 
to his own, for surely all the flowers that grew in the garden of 
Eden were utilised for the making of Eve’s clothing, her necklace, 
her garlands. And in the winter (for I personally prefer to 
imagine that a fur coat is not our natural heritage, but something 
we acquire, whatever Darwin may say to the contrary) would she 
not make Adam bring her in from the hunt the softest and finest furs 
obtainable to wrap herself in, whilst he, maybe, hung a sheepskin 
around him to keep out the cold? There are certain tribes in 
India which at the yearly festival still wear leaves as of yore; 
and once a year in Madras the whole of the low caste population 
throw off their ordinary clothes and revert to aprons of leafy twigs. 
As I said, Adam very likely wore in winter a sheepskin ; but you 
have to be warm on both sides, and he would soon realise that two 
were necessary, and two skins, either pinned together on the 
shoulders by a wooden skewer or sewn together with a thin strip 
of leather threaded through a bone needle, and a leathern strap 
round the loins, would make him a dignified garment, the fore- 
runner of the chasuble. It could not have been long before gar- 
ments of a simple kind were worn, such as coarsely woven flax or 
wool, as the art of dyeing was known and practised even on the 
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body itself in very early days. The Picts, who inhabited the north 
of Britain, were remarkable for their pictorial decorations: hence 
their name Picti (painted) ; and the Britons dyed their bodies 
yellow with ochre and blue with woad, which I grow in the herb 
garden so as to be ready if such a fashion should prevail again 
(also wild woad yields a beautiful yellow dye). The Gauls and 
Germans dyed their chests red in the day of battle, so that their 
enemies should not see the blood pouring from their wounds ; and 
the Britons, not content with naturally red hair, deepened it by 
using water boiled with lime. The Roman conquest brought with 
it to Gaul and Britain civilisation, and facial painting and rude 
garments were laid aside. This, however, passed away with the 
Roman dominion, and with the invasion of the barbarians dark- 
ness again prevailed. 

Spinning and weaving must have been practised in very early 
days. Onan old Egyptian tomb was found a drawing of two slaves 
spinning ; and spinning songs have been sung for over 3,000 years. 
In the British Museum you can see linen which has been preserved 
for more than thirty centuries. In the good old days no girl left 
her mother’s house for her new home without taking with her 
beautiful linen which had been spun by her mother or herself. 


She seeketh out the wool and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands. 

She layeth her hands to the distaff, 

And her hands hold the spindle. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household : 
For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 
She maketh for herself carpets of tapestry ; 
Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 


The first skirt was doubtless a piece of woven material wrapped 
round the body and either gathered together in front or fastened 
on the hip with a wooden or metal skewer, very much like the skirt 
of to-day. The upper part of the body was left bare. That might 
be comfortable enough in summer, but in the winter another piece 
of material must have been woven to wrap round the shoulders. 
This sort of primeval clothing we saw in East Africa when we 
visited a Masai kraal. 

The women wore, exactly as I have described, two pieces of a 
coarsely woven blue material of wool or flax, some with and some 
without the upper wrap. Their love of ornaments was very 
noticeable. Narrow bands of copper and brass were twisted round 
and round their necks till they reached the ears, and all wore 
copper or brass anklets and cuffs. The women were not attractive, 
but the men were magnificent in their practical nothingness, the 
fashionable dress being a narrow band of leather embroidered in 
brilliant beads, strapped round the waist, and hanging from it a 
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fringe of, say, 12 inches in depth made of thin chains of steel, copper 
and brass, which glistened and glowed in the sunlight. Adam 
himself could not have worn less. Some of them wore a skin 
thrown across the shoulder. Another of these primitive dresses 
we saw in Zanzibar, and it was lovely. Driving round the 
island, we came to a little inlet of the sea ; so calm was it that only 
the faintest ripple stirred the surface of the waters, of sapphire in 
the depths and emerald in the shallows, where the ivory sand lay 
beneath. A Swahili girl was standing there under the blue of a 
tropical sky, the waters lapping lazily over her feet. As we came 
near she bent down to look at her reflection in the water, as well 
she might, a flame-coloured sheeti (a length of material) wrapped 
tightly round her, a scarlet flower stuck in her purple turban, and 
with this gorgeous colouring went the beauty of her figure and the 
exquisite bloom of her skin. 

It would follow quite naturally in due time that the length of 
material used to wrap round the shoulders would become a shawl, 
which would in its turn become a cloak or a mantle ; and out of 
it any Eve could make herself a coat by cutting a hole to pass over 
her head, hold out her arms for another Eve to tack down the shape 
of them and follow the tacking with scissors, again tack the sides 
to suit the shape of the body and follow the tacking with scissors, 
and there is your coat. Cuffs, collars, embroidery, will follow as 
night the day. To complete the coat effect you will then slit 
down the front and thus easily enter your garment. Or take 
another larger square of material, cut out your head entrance, let 
it fall over your arms down to the ground ; someone looking on will 
instantly see the grace and simplicity of the folds as they fall to the 
ground, and will in her mind’s eye see the gold bordering to weight 
them down, and will add braces to keep the figure outlined, and the 
Greek dress will instantly appear. I am sure it was in some such 
way as this that the Greek dress came into being 300 years before 
Christ. And so on throughout the ages clothes have evolved, 
becoming sometimes more elaborate and sometimes more simple 
as fashion has demanded. 

Really useful garments have very little changed. A skirt is still 
askirt, however it hangs, dampened to cling to the figure or hooped 
tokeepaway. Shawls are still shawls, and trousers are still trousers, 
however different in shape. I saw in London not long since on the 
head of a pretty woman a liripipe. She would have called it a 
toque, for it was arranged on a small invisible shape, but there was 
the livipipe allthesame. A beautiful thin red material was rolled 
round her head and hung down from one side in a sort of pigtail— 
practically the same thing as was worn in the reign of Edward II. 
And the cotehardie of the same reign is still worn as the perennial 
jumper. It was made then, as now, of woolor silk, a vest tight to 
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the body and close over the hips, and to brighten up things it was 
sometimes made in two different colours like a Harlequin. The 
houppelande was a wide garment worn over the cotehardie, and 
must have been very cumbersome and difficult to move about in ; 
often it was trimmed with fur and fitted only on the shoulders, 
thesleeves so long that they reached the ground, the collar reaching 
to the back of the head and buttoning up to the chin, and the coat 
fastened round the waist with a leathern belt ornamented with 
metal or enamels. Naturally there were many forms of this 
garment ; sometimes it was long, sometimes short, according to 
the fancy of the wearer. In one form or another it remained until 
the reign of Henry IV. 

The cockade worn to-day by coachmen is a survival of the 
chaperon, which was a cape and a hood, at first separate and then 
joined together for convenience. Fashion then required the peak 
of the hood to grow till it reached the wearer’s feet. That became 
inconvenient, whereupon the wearer naturally twisted it up round 
and round his head out of the way with the end of his cape showing 
at the edge, which looked like a cock’s comb, and as it was a trouble 
to be always twisting up the peak of his hood, he tied it up once 
for all and wore it as a sort of turban. This I have often seen done 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar, who, becoming tired of twisting up a 
very long length of material round his head, used to take it very 
carefully off and wear it next day without undoing it, thereby 
imitating the man who did the same thing in the reign of 
Edward IT. 

It would be very interesting to trace out the survivals of the 
many odds and ends that have come down to us. On a barrister’s 
gown, just below the back of the shoulder, is a tag, the survival of a 
pocket into which the client placed his fee, the barrister being too 
exalted a personage to be fee’d in cold blood. In the reign of 
Henry V. the curious caul, a close cap of gold wire which was 
originally worn by the Jewish women, became larger and larger, 
and was bound round the forehead by a jewelled band. Variety 
is charming, and so presently it threw out two horns, sometimes 
twelve or more inches in length ; and on the top of these horns 
the wimple was hung, and when you wished to be very smart a 
crown of gold sat on the top of the wimple. 

In the reign of Henry VII. clothes became much more dignified 
and of great richness in colour, texture and design. Coats were 
worn reaching to the ground, with large collars turned back to 
show the shirt, which was beautifully ornamented and gathered into 
the neck by a ribbon, a forerunner of the coming ruffle ; and the 
waistcoat was made of some wonderful design and material which 
reached to the waist, to meet the long hose, which would be of equal 
beauty of colour. There are many wonderful descriptions of this 
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Tudor king and his wife, the beautiful Elizabeth of York. Of her 
wedding dress it is written : 

A kirtle of wide cloth of gold damasked and a mantle of the same furred 
with ermine fastened on the breast with a great lace curiously wrought of 
gold and silk. On her fair yellow hair, hanging at length down her back, 
she wore a caul of pipes (a pipe net work) and a circlet of gold richly 
adorned with gems (1487). 

Lace (Latin lacina, which means also fringe) was first spoken 
of during the fifteenth century, and is thought to owe its birth 
to the monasteries, as the nuns devoted much time to the 
cultivation of needlework. From these lace-making spread to the 
outer world, and became the favourite pastime of fashionable 
women of different nations, superseding the older arts of needle. 
work, embroidery, and tapestry ; and so it may have been that 
the ‘ great lace curiously wrought of gold and silk ’ was the pidce 
de résistance of the apparel of this lovely queen. Eight years later 
there is a picture in the church of St. Peter, Louvain, of a girl 
working at a lace pillow. 

Now to come to Queen Elizabeth, of the farthingale and ruffle, 
But there are so many accounts of her 2,000 dresses that I need 
not multiply them ; and I pass to one of her great assets—her 
hair. In the middle of her reign this seemed to have waned some- 
what, for she began to wear false hair, so that in or about 1575 the 
fashion began to be general in England, and a great quantity was 
worn, more than any human beings could produce. I think it was 
Stubbs who remarked: ‘If any have haire of her owne natural 
growing which is not faire enough, then will they die it in divers 
colours.’ I conclude he means yellow or red only, as all would 
follow their queen. Later in life, when her hair became less, she 
had her eighty wigs to choose from. Hair was at this time arranged 
over wire frames and padded. Stubbs again remarks: ‘ Haire 
was frizzed and crimped, and on this bolstered haire which standeth 
crested round about their frontiers they apply gold wreaths, . 
bugles and gew-gaws.’ Make-up of the face also became very 
apparent. 

Bishop Hall, who appears to have been somewhat plain-spoken, 
in a sermon addresses the members of his female flock as follows: 
‘ Hear this, ye plastered-face Jezebels : God will one day wash your 
faces in fire and brimstone.’ He evidently had no sympathy with 
art stepping in where Nature failed. Gloves became fashionable. 
The Earl of Oxford brought Queen Elizabeth a pair of embroidered 
ones from Italy, scented with perfumes and bordered with fur, 
and with tufts of roses and coloured silk. The Queen was s0 
delighted with this new fashion that she was painted with them 
upon her hands. 

Nightgowns were a great feature of this reign. In the Plan- 
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tagenet days they were conspicuous by their absence. Now 
reaction set in, and velvet nightgowns and caps became the order 
of the night, and many were trimmed with fur. Ruffles were now 
at their most resplendent, and many were starched red, white, 
blue and purple. Among the many New Year’s gifts to Queen 
Elizabeth by her courtiers and ladies‘ ruffes with rabatines of 
lawne cut work’ are mentioned, some edged with pearls and 
others edged with gold, silver, or bone (pillow lace). 

It was in the reign of James I. (in 1615) that Mrs. Turner, the 
inventor of yellow starch for ruffles and cuffs, was executed for the 
murder of Overbury. She was told by Judge Coke that, as she 
had made yellow starch infamous, he hoped she would be the last 
to use it. She arrived for her execution with a rouged face and a 
yellow starched ruffle and cuffs. All the fashionable women turned 
out to see Mrs. Turner die, and yellow starch went straightway 
out of fashion. 

In the reign of Charles I. patches came in, and feather 
fans, almost identical with the fan of to-day. Van Dyke 
has made the clothes of this reign well known; but I think 
the Duke of Buckingham is one of the most noticeable 
figures. When he went to Paris in 1625 he took twenty-seven 
suits of clothing with him, the richest that embroidery, lace, 
velvet, gold and jewels could produce, one being of white uncut 
velvet with diamonds valued at 14,000/. With this he wore a 
diamond feather in his hat, together with a sword girdle, hat-band 
and spurs, and then he had some diamonds loosely tacked on, so 
that he could shake a few off amongst the people. Then came the 
time when the beautiful love-locks vanished, and plain cropped 
hair marked the Puritan reign ; the Van Dyke collar went, and a 
plain collar took its place, and the more religious you wished to 
appear the more drab you became. The women tucked away 
their curls under linen caps, and unrelieved gloom was the order 
ofthe day. But presently the sun broke through the clouds, and 
King Charles II. came into his own ; and with him came the love- 
locks once more, the ribbons, the laces, the short coat to show a 
wondrous shirt, while instead of the shoe-roses the shoes were 
tied with long bows. Pepys gives us all the fashions of this 
reign, for was he not the son of a tailor, and did he not inherit his 
knowledge as well as his love of fine clothes, and did he not spend 
much more on himself than he allowed Mrs. Pepys to spend on 
herself ? 

In this reign we get an instance of the love of dress, which, as a 
tule, I do not think men possess, A more despicable character 
could not be found than Philippe of Orleans, brother of the Sun 
King and husband of the beautiful Madame, sister of Charles IT. 

This curious little mannikin and dandy (‘ A dandy is a clothes- 
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wearing man, whose trade, office and existence consists in the 
wearing of clothes ’—Carlyle), with his big black eyes and profu- 
sion of dark curly hair, spent his days in adorning his small 
person and powdering his hair, and loaded himself with ribbons 
and jewels. He would rather face an enemy (for he was no coward) 
than allow his face to be sunburnt or in any way injure his 
complexion. Perhaps the following receipt, dated 1599, he knew 
and used, as it is said to be excellent for the complexion: ‘ Take 
a young raven in the nest, feed it on hard eggs for forty days, kill 
it and distil it with myrtle leaves, talc, and almond oil.’ When 
his brother was fighting at Dunkirk, he spent his days on the 
sands of Calais playing with the Queen’s ladies, throwing water 
over them and buying toys and ribbons brought over from 
England. His very soul went out to functions, funerals, weddings, 
ceremonies; all were alike to him providing he could dress 
himself up in a magnificent mantle of purple and load himself with 
diamonds. 

In the reign of Queen Anne red and white paint was greatly in 
vogue. Helen Gordon says, ‘ perforce to keep lovers at a respect- 
able distance lest a kiss snatched by a forward one might transfer 
the complexion of the mistress to the admirer.’ To-day that 
could easily be remedied : out would come the little bag, and all 
would be well. Of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ‘ beautiful 
exceedingly ’ and greatly distinguished by her wit and gaiety, 
Walpole says : ‘ She used very cheap white paint and left it on so 
long that it had to be scraped off.’ Evidently cleanliness was not 
so much valued as the essence pot in those days in England, 
Yet centuries before in Egypt cleanliness was habitual, and the 
complete system of baths invented by the Egyptians was borrowed 
from them by the Greeks and Romans. After copious ablutions, 
in which they delighted to indulge, they rubbed themselves all 
over with fragrant oils and ointments, and then did they paint 
their faces red and white like Lady Mary, and use kohl to add . 
brilliancy to their eyes. The use of perfumes in Rome is said to 
date from the year 454. The first soap (sapo) mentioned came 
from Gaul, and was made from goat’s fat and ashes ; but it was 
used apparently to dye hair, for the rage for flaxen hair was so 
great that those who could not obtain the desired effect cut off 
their own raven locks and replaced them by flaxen wigs. Martial, 
the Roman poet, wrote of a fair lady of the name of Galla : 

The golden hair that Galla wears 
Is hers, who would have thought it ? 


She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears 
For I know where she bought it. 


And men were not behindhand either in acquiring a beautiful 
golden tint produced by henna, or they, too, wore false hair. 
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It is curious how tints, colours, and fashion come into being. 
The following is interesting : 

The Archduke Albertus married the Infanta Isabella of Spain, by whom 
he had the Low Countries in dowry. In the year 1602 he determined to 
lay siege to Ostend, then in the hands of the heretics, and his faithful and 
pious spouse accompanied him in the expedition, vowing a vow that until 
Ostend was taken she would not change her clothes. It was three years 
before she was able to do so. 


Hence the tint of ‘ Isabella-coloured ’ became the rage of the 
season. 

Mademoiselle Mars, the famous actress, made yellow velvet 
the rage. Wishing to help a manufacturer of Lyons, she ordered 
a gown of that material. She was acting with Talma, and wanted 
to look her very best ; and when she saw herself arrayed in the 
yellow velvet gown she said : ‘ I will not look like a canary ; I will 
not appear; the performance must be postponed.’ It may be 
that she really did look lovely in the gown, or it may have been 
Talma’s guile when he said : ‘ You have never looked so superb in 
your life ’ ; and so Mademoiselle Mars, accepting his word, played, 
and in less than ten days all Paris was golden with yellow velvet. 
Years afterwards Mademoiselle Mars again went to Lyons, and a 
magnificent féte was given in her honour by the same manufacturer 
at his beautiful country house on the banks of the Saone, bought 
with the fortune she had made for him by wearing his yellow 
velvet. 

And so in the present day. Last year when the tomb of 
Tutankhamen was discovered, in the twinkling of an eye pleats 
that adorned the back reversed themselves and faced the front 
to meet the great King, so to speak, on his own ground. 

There can be no doubt that clothes give individuality, distinc- 
tion and something which appeals to all. However superior you 
may be, however high your vision, if your garments be drab you 
will at once fade into insignificance should a wholly untrustworthy 
one flaunt by in a blaze of colour. It is said : ‘ By their fruits shall 
ye know them,’ but in these later days it is much more usual to be 
known by the clothes you wear and be judged by them. Men of 
to-day are not so judged, for they wear a universal dress, and can 
meet each other on equal ground, and need not say, as so often 
women do, ‘I cannot go: I have nothing to wear.’ Universal 
dress for women would certainly obviate this difficulty, and there 
is no doubt that uniform does draw people together in a way that 
nothing else can do ; but if all dressed alike at all times we should lose 
so much that goes to make life beautiful and joyous. Gone would 
be our kings and queens in their stately royal robes, their crowns, 
their ermine mantles, their flamboyant heralds, their lords and 
ladies, gorgeous in colour and blazing with jewels. Gone would be 
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our Lord Chancellors and judges in their wigs, their robes of black 
brocade and gold embroideries, gone the cardinals in their fuchsia- 
coloured robes, and gone the lovely flashing gold and silver fabrics 
shot through with scarlet and amber, green and blue, vying with 
the humming-birds, peacocks and every other lovely thing that 
delights the eye. ‘Cut,’ says Carlyle,‘ betokens intellect and talent, 
but colour betokens temper and heart.’ I once heard a very poor 
woman say : ‘ What a power of difference a bit of colour do make 
to a soul!’ and she spoke a great truth, for colour makes all the 
difference in the world, and must always do so while the wearing 
of clothes endures. Carlyle says : ‘To conceive mankind stripped 
naked would mean the immediate dissolution of civilised society.’ 
Let us hope that such a dissolution is not imminent ; it does seem 
extraordinary that so trivial a thing as clothes should bind us 
together, but there it is. When Adam and Eve donned their 
leafy aprons, a new era was created; zon has succeeded zon 
since then, but the descendant of the ancestral apron is as vital 
as of yore. Death alone can separate us from it. 

I will end these disjointed and wholly inadequate remarks on 
clothes by again quoting Carlyle : 


Perhaps not once in a lifetime does it occur to your ordinary biped of 
any country or generation, be he gold-mantled prince or russet-jerkined 
peasant, that his vestments and his self are not one and indivisible ; that he. 
is naked without vestments, till he buy or steal such, and by forethought 
sew and button them. 

ESTELLA CAVE. 





THE PRESS TABLE 


Tue chief feature of the Press table is its detachment. Newspaper 
men very rarely share the feelings of the audience. A speech that 
will move a thousand people to a great outburst of enthusiasm will 
leave a journalist cold. Rhetoric that will impress a crowded hall 
may either irritate or bore him. Excited appeals to the emotions 
that will reduce an audience to tears leave him unscathed. 

Cold, critical, disillusioned, and sceptical, the journalist surveys 
the world from the Press table with amusement not unmixed with 
cynicism. 

The conditions of his life account for this. He spends his time 
listening to the opinions of other people, and as a spectator of 
their enthusiasms, their triumphs, and their follies. He hears 
every side of a question, not once or twice, but a hundred times. 
Politicians, scientists, cranks of all kinds, parsons, freethinkers, 
wits, bores, royalty and revolutionaries are the raw material of 
his job. There is hardly an aspect of life or thought with which a 
journalist on a London daily is not acquainted. He goes at a 
moment’s notice from one world to another. Within a day or 
two he may have to write an emotional account of a royal wedding, 
investigate a murder, produce a light and entertaining report 
of a lecture on electrons, cross-examine a member of the Govern- 
ment, write up a thunderstorm, and interview Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

The result is that after a few years he loses any capacity he 
ever had for being surprised or excited. Popular enthusiasms pass 
him by. He is in the crowd, but not of it. He has something of 
the detachment of the police. Wherever there is a big crowd you 
will find a reporter, but he is there only because he has to be. He 
shares none of the feelings or emotions of the crowd. For him they 
are merely the raw material of ‘ copy,’ just as for the police they 
are the raw material of disorder or crime. 

It is true that this is not the impression he gives when he 
writes his story. Then he appears more enthusiastic than anyone 
else in the crowd. But that is his job. He is paid to be enthusi- 
astic. It is his business to persuade the crowd that they did well 
to wait for six hours in a hot sun. 

In recent years it has been recognised by the popular Press 
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that crowds are profitable things, and it has become part of the 
duty of a journalist to write up anything that may be expected to 
attract some thousands of people to the same spot. That is why 
big weddings are always so enthusiastically exploited. Since 
women began to read newspapers it has been discovered by news 
editors that nothing is quite so useful, with the exception of war, 
as a wedding. Skilfully worked up for a month or so, it can 
always be relied on to collect a big crowd. 

But it should not be supposed that the people who arrange 
these crowds are themselves interested in the wedding. They 
are profoundly bored by the whole affair, as bored probably as 
the principals. For weeks before the ceremony they have to 
work up enthusiasm for it, and collect every possible detail that 
may be expected to interest the public ; but they themselves are 
not interested. I remember being struck not long ago by the 
depressed aspect of a woman journalist—a Girton girl—who 
was obviously writing something that annoyed her. When I 
asked what it was she muttered with an expression of despair : 
‘ Another column of tripe about the trousseau!’ I remember, 
too, meeting on the stairs an exhausted reporter who had just 
returned from a function which had apparently been enjoyed by 
many thousands of people. I asked how much he was going to 
write. ‘ Two columns,’ he groaned, ‘ and it isn’t worth two lines.’ 
Later I found him in his room, looking the very picture of misery, 
but writing page after page of light-hearted description and high- 
spirited appreciation. As he finished a page it was whisked away 
by a boy to the compositors. Reading his two columns the next 
day, you would have thought he was the biggest enthusiast in the 
crowd. 

In the last few years a new situation has been brought about 
by the great increase in the number of women readers of news- 
papers. It has become necessary to produce something that 
women—in the opinion of news editors—will read. Hence the 
gradual decline (with one or two conspicuous exceptions) in 
the standard of popular journalism—the elimination of any- 
thing thoughtful, or long, or ‘ heavy,’ the ruthless cutting down 
of political and foreign news, the disappearance of serious book 
reviews, the insistence on the merely emotional and superficial 
aspect of things, and the great prominence given to sentiment 
and passion. Rightly or wrongly, news editors have decided 
that women are interested only in the trivial, the common- 
place, or the emotional. ‘ What we want,’ says the news editor 
in despair every morning, ‘is a good woman’s story.’ In the 
absence of a royal wedding, a crime of passion, Christmas shop- 
ping, a sensational divorce case, or summer sales, it is always 
difficult to discover something in which women may be considered 
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certain to be interested. As a rule, the women on the staff are 
unable to help. They refuse to admit that there is such a thing 
as a woman’s story, and they resent the suggestion that it is only 
women who are attracted by the trivial. ‘I want you,’ begs the 
news editor, ‘ to write this from the woman’s point of view.’ The 
woman journalist looks at him critically. ‘What is the woman’s 
point of view?’ she demands. ‘ You ought to know,’ protests 
the news editor. But she insists that it exists only in the imagina- 
tion of men. ‘ Tell me what it is,’ she says, ‘ and I’ll write it, but 
don’t expect me, as a woman, to know.’ In the end the news 
editor sends in desperation fora man. ‘ For God’s sake,’ he cries, 
‘do this from the woman’s point of view!’ And it is done. 

At the Press table it is recognised that. there is no woman’s 
point of view. It is also recognised that when something dis- 
tinctively feminine, in the accepted conventional sense, has to be 
done, a man has to do it. No woman can write ‘sob stuff.’ 
When tears have to be shed in Fleet Street it is always a man who 
is instructed to shed them. If an emotional account, say, of a 
wedding is needed, a man has to supply it. Men, it seems, are 
not afraid in these days to be feminine. Women are. 

Perhaps that is why there are so few first-class women speakers. 
They decline to make use of one of their strongest powers—the 
power to act. In private life the woman is an actress, but on 
the platform she makes the fatal mistake of being natural. She 
surrenders the finesse of the drawing-room, and relies entirely 
on sincerity. The result is that most women speakers are dull, 
and incidentally very difficult to report. They are too serious, too 
commonplace, and too careless of form. The moment they get up 
to speak they throw aside all the weapons with which they are so 
generously armed. They cease to be women and become pale and 
ineffectual reproductions of men. 

There are a few exceptions. Lady Bonham Carter and Lady 
Astor are among the few feminine women speakers. Lady 
Bonham Carter is in a class by herself, chiefly because she is the 
daughter of her father. Most women appear to think that it is 
enough on the platform to speak fluently and sincerely. Lady 
Bonham Carter knows better. She knows the value of the care- 
fully thought-out epigram, the telling phrase, and the whimsical 
excursion into humour. She consents to act in the sense that 
she consents to be witty. (Is not all wit a form of acting, a care- 
fully elaborated pose ?) She acts, too, in the sense that she varies 
her voice and expression in sympathy with what she is saying. 
As far as manner goes, she talks on the platform as the educated 
woman talks in her own drawing-room—expressively, with 
animation, and without overwhelming sincerity. But it is not 
only her manner that gives her supremacy. She leaves nothing 
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to the chance inspiration of the moment. All her effects are 
prepared. She writes down her speech in cold blood, learns it by 
heart, and then delivers it with the skill and warmth of the accom- 
plished actress. Sometimes a copy of her speech is given before- 
hand to the Press table. I have heard her follow the text word 
for word, with barely a mistake, for twenty minutes or so. She 
is one of the few women speakers enjoyed at the Press table. And 
she is the easiest of all to report. 

Lady Astor and Lady Terrington have a feminine manner, but 
little regard for form. Miss Bondfield relies too much on sin- 
cerity to be really effective. Lady Bonham Carter appears, in- 
deed, to be the only woman in the country who can be witty, 
emotional, epigrammatic, and eloquent in the same speech. 

Among men there are only five speakers whose rising is 
always welcomed at the Press table. They are Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, and Lord 
Curzon. Like Lady Bonham Carter, they are in a class by them- 
selves. What puts them in this class? Their freedom, I would 
suggest, from the excessive sincerity that is usually so marked a 
feature of the bore. Like Lady Bonham Carter, they are all 
actors in the sense that they are witty. They are all actors, too, 
in the sense that they rehearse their effects. The sincere man— 
the man who thinks that sincerity is enough—seldom troubles 
about effects. Adequately armed, as he thinks, with his sincerity 
and his convictions, he is prepared to run the risk of boring a 
meeting. Asa rule, he succeeds in doing so, just as Mr. Baldwin, 
a typically sincere man, succeeded during the last General 
Election. 

Of the five Mr. Churchill is the most tied to his notes. He 
has too scrupulous a regard for form to be really fluent. Lord 
Birkenhead is dull with a pen in his hand, but always entertaining 
without it. Probably there is no other man in the country who 
can talk, as he can, for an hour without a note and yet not leave 
a single sentence ragged or fall at any time below the highest level 
of wit, epigram, invective, and literary finish. Many speakers 
owe a good deal to the Press table. Lord Birkenhead owes 
nothing. His longest and most intricate sentences never escape 
from his control. They can be reproduced exactly as spoken—a 
tribute that can be paid to few public men. Mr. Lloyd George 
gives more trouble. His sentences are apt to be left in mid-air. 
An interruption may cause him to abandon a half-finished phrase 
for another, and he leaves more ragged edges than Lord Birken- 
head. But he is easily the greatest of the platform actors. Mr. 
Asquith and Lord Curzon, masters of the same stately perfection 
of phrase and the same dry polished wit, are very popular at the 
Press table. They leave the reporter nothing todo. ° 
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The average speaker is not so considerate. Not long ago a 
certain politician complained that the local Press never reported 
him accurately. The next time he spoke he was reported verbatim 
—with disastrous results. Probably there are not more than a 
dozen men in the country who could survive such a test. 

On the whole, the level of public speaking, from the Press 
table point of view, is surprisingly low. Barely one speech in a 
thousand is ‘ good copy.’ Those who make the average speech 
may perhaps be summarised in this way : 

The Apologetic Bore.—A widely prevalent type. Opens as a 
rule like this : ‘ When I entered this hall I had no idea that I 
should be called upon to address you. It is due to the absence of 
Mr. Blank, which we all regret (applause), that I have been asked, 
as it were, to step into the breach. I do so with pleasure, but also 
with great diffidence. I have had no opportunity to prepare a 
speech,andI am... er... I amsure you will understand that 
I can be only a poor substitute ...er.. . for the eloquent 
speaker who was expected to address you. I have really nothing 
tosay ...’ (Talks for half an hour.) 

The Unctuous Bore.—Relies on flattering his audience and 
giving an impression of his own modesty. Invariably begins: ‘I 
count it a great honour to have the privilege of addressing this 
distinguished gathering . . .’ 

The Conscientious Bore.—Usually a man with a message that 
he is determined to deliver at all costs. Deadly serious. Con- 
siders humour waste of precious time. ‘I am very glad to have 
this opportunity of putting before you a point of view which I 
have long held to be the only one that can reasonably be expected 
to provide a solution of the very critical problems with which we 
are confronted.’ And so on, with the utmost fluency, for an hour. 

The Hero-worshipping Bore.—Unable to get any applause on 
his own account, he relies on dragging in names that are certain 
to be cheered, if he pauses long enough. ‘ When I think of the 
great man who inspired our party for all time—lI refer, of course, to 
Mr. Gladstone (loud applause)—I am proud to remember that we 
have with us to-day men who are carrying on the great work of 
the statesman whose memory we all revere (applause). I need 
hardly say that I refer to Mr. Asquith (loud applause), Mr. Lloyd 
George (loud applause) . . .’ And so on till he has no names 
left and is obliged to sit down. 

The Personal Bore-——A common type at banquets. Very 
serious and obviously determined to make as many friends as 
possible. ‘It is my proud privilege to propose the health of our 
distinguished guest Lord Blankly. No words of mine can do 
justice to his record of public service or the unique charm of his 
personality. We all know Lord Blankly (applause). We all 
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admire him (applause). We all love him (applause). And why? 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is because we know him to be the most 
brilliant, the most modest, the most generous, and the most trust- 
worthy man in public life to-day (applause). I venture to say 
that no other man...’ And so on till even Lord Blankly 
begins to feel a little bored. 

There are many other types. In the course of his duties the 
journalist gets to knowthemall. After listening to a few sentences 
he puts aside his notebook, and waits hopefully for the next 
speaker. 

E. CLEPHAN PALMER, 
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THE ROUT OF A COALITION (1784) 


At the present time it is superfluous to dwell on the complexity 
of the material interests which usually dominate a General 
Election. But that strange imponderable, mass-mentality, has 
received little or no attention. Except at great crises, it appeared 
rarely before the great Reform Bill of 1832. Nevertheless, now 
and again there seem to be signs of its working even under the 
old clogging electoral system ; and historians have found in it 
an explanation of the decisive result of that dramatic and exciting 
contest of the spring of 1784, which routed the Fox-North 
Coalition and confirmed Pitt the younger in his hitherto very 
precarious tenure of office. 

Certainly the antecedent events and the magnitude of the 
issues at stake then aroused the nation to an unparalleled degree. 
Should it retain in office the ‘boy’ Prime Minister, who had 
entered on it at the previous Christmastide (a ‘ mince-pie Adminis- 
tration,’ Mrs. Crewe called it), or should it reinstate the Fox-North 
Coalition, which, under that respectable mediocrity, the Duke of 
Portland, had seized on power in April 1783, and was ejected by 
George III. in mid-December ? In the background there lurked 
these further questions: Did those former enemies, Fox and 
Lord North, in combining to seize the reins, betray the essential 
principles of the Whig and Tory parties? Was their union 
prompted by the patriotic aim of carrying on the King’s govern- 
ment (then in a state of confusion owing to the balance of parties), 
or had they, as their enemies asserted, turned out the composite 
Shelburne Administration in order to create confusion, foist 
themselves on the King, and enjoy the spoils? Was Fox’s 
famous India Bill, introduced in the autumn session of 1783, a 
disinterested attempt at remedying the abuses of the East India 
Company’s administration, or an ingenious device for capturing 
the valuable patronage of that company ? 

In this last question lay the crux of the problem pressing 
heavily upon England in December 1783. Very much depended 
upon its solution. If the Coalition forced the India Bill through 
Parliament, it would dispose of patronage valued at 300,000). 
a year—a sum sufficient to procure overwhelming political 
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support. Doubtless Burke (the chief framer of the Bill) honestly 
believed that so effective a political lever must be wrenched from 
the hands of George III. in order once for all to defeat his long- 
cherished designs of strengthening the royal prerogative. But 
Burke and his colleagues forgot that the appropriation of that 
immense driving force would expose them to the charge of 
bartering away their principles for pelf and power. At West- 
minster Governor Johnstone declaimed against their’ rapacity, 
and declared their measure to be ‘more detested from day to 
day by the wisest and most impartial men throughout the nation.’ 
Of course, the Company worked hard to confirm this opinion, and 
bade all corporations combine against the confiscating principle 
embodied in the India Bill. But the increase of antipathy to 
Fox and North throughout the country can be explained only 
by the growing conviction that they had cast their principles to 
the winds in order to entrench themselves behind the formidable 
ramparts of India patronage. 

' Nor were these the only counts against them. They proposed 
to the King, ‘ as a thing decided,’ to confer on the Prince of Wales, 
whose dissolute extravagance was notorious, the enormous income 
of 100,000/. a year. This proposal infuriated the King. He even 
informed Earl Temple (the future Marquis of Buckingham) that 
he would ‘ try the spirit of the Parliament and of the people upon 
it.’ Temple urged him to be patient and to throw upon the Port- 
land Cabinet the odium of ratifying the recent peace with France 
and Spain, which when in opposition they had so loudly condemned 
and when in office had not appreciably improved. To this advice 
George deferred, and agreed not to dismiss them ‘ unless some very 
particular opportunity presented itself.’ 1 The proposal to mulct 
a nearly bankrupt country of 100,000/. a year in order to enhance 
the power and pleasure of a spendthrift prince strengthened the 
belief that the Coalition had resolved to retain office at all costs, 
for the future George IV. (a fanatical Foxite) was certain to use his 
money and influence at Westminster and in Cornwall to bolster 
up the fortunes of his favourite. Here, then, was another weighty 
reason for driving out a Coalition which, if it controlled the funds 
and favours of the East India House in Leadenhall Street and of 
Carlton House in Westminster, could pile Pelion on Ossa in the 
annals of political corruption. 

The King, then, was on fairly safe ground even in his uncon- 
stitutional act of ensuring the rejection of the India Bill and the 
dismissal of its authors. Such were the circumstances in which 
George summoned to his aid the son of Chatham, then aged 
twenty-four. It is at this point that The Parliamentary Papers of 
John Robinson, recently edited by Professor William T. Laprade 


1 Duke of Buckingham, Couvt and Cabinets of George III., i., 304. 
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for the Royal Historical Society, furnish evidence of some value. 
Robinson was M.P. for Harwich and had long been Senior Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Board, in which capacity he controlled the 
funds used in support of Government candidates in the General 
Elections of 1774, 1780, also (to some extent) of 1784. Shortly 
before the exercise of royal influence against Fox’s India Bill he 
reported as to the probable issue of a General Election. His 
written estimate, now before us, is probably the most detailed 
forecast ever published on English elections of the old type. In 
general it is creditably correct, considering that Robinson penned 
it in mid-December, shortly before Pitt’s accession to office. 
Therefore the writer could not possibly foresee the enthusiasm 
which the plucky fight of the young leader was soon to arouse. 
The document is the output of an old wire-puller, who expects the 
forthcoming election to proceed on the old lines ; and his forecast 
is fairly accurate in regard to the ‘close boroughs’ and the 
Scottish constituencies, the latter of which were under the control 
of Henry Dundas, now Pitt’s henchman. But Robinson went 
astray respecting the verdicts of the more independent con- 
stituencies, e.g., Norfolk, where he stated that Coke, the local Whig 
magnate, had a safe seat, whereas he was ousted by a Pittite ; 
Yorkshire, which he divided equally between the Coalition and 
Pitt, whose supporters easily captured both seats; and the 
University of Cambridge, which he assigned to the former Coalition 
members, though Pitt and his friend Lord Euston won at a canter. 
Other examples might be cited of Robinson’s failure to foresee the 
utter rout of the Coalition. Dr. Laprade, however, deserves the 
thanks of historical students for editing a document which proves 
that Pitt’s resolve, in mid-December 1783, to take office against a 
majority in the House of Commons, was no foolhardy venture, but 
a careful calculation of chances. 

Yet, though Robinson’s December forecast could not explain 
the course of the April elections, the editor claims, on the strength 
of it, that they were decided by secret influence and were not 
appreciably directed by public opinion. Mr. Hawke also, in a 
brief review of the evidence in The Nineteenth Century and After 
for October 1923, sums up even more dogmatically and ridicules 
the historians who have seen in the issue of those elections clear 
signs of the force of public sentiment. Both of them also seem to 
assume that Pitt won owing to underhand intrigues, while the 
official Whig and Tory parties, headed by Fox and North, main- 
tained a virtuous and suicidal aloofness. The truth is, of course, 
that both the Coalition and the Pittites fought desperately, and 
used all possible means to ensure success; but the Coalition’s 
electioneering accounts were lost or suppressed, while Robinson 
(imprudent in this matter) allowed his to survive. 
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Over against Robinson’s one-sided and largely irrelevant 
evidence I propose to place the verdicts of writers or speakers who 
witnessed the growth of popular feeling in those exciting spring 
months of 1784. But, first, we may note that George III. was 
neither able nor willing to spend the large sums which he had dis- 
bursed in the General Election of 1780, the ‘ immense expense ’ of 
which greatly annoyed him and depleted his private electioneering 
fund. In April 1782 he complained to Lord North that he could 
not possibly meet an outstanding account of 19,745/.2 It is 
therefore improbable, after Burke’s Economy Bill had further 
impoverished the Privy Purse, that much money would be forth- 
coming from that source for the election of April 1784. Further, 
Burke’s Bill disfranchised revenue and excise officers, thus restrict- 
ing Government influence in many towns. Also it must be 
remembered that, though the East India Company used all its 
influence to defeat Fox and North, yet they and their exasperated 
followers certainly strained every nerve in order to recover the 
India patronage which the manceuvres of George had snatched from 
them. 

Proofs abound as to the disgust aroused by the Fox-North 
Coalition. Addington’s old schoolmaster, Dr. Joseph Warton, 
expressed the general opinion when he called it ‘ the most shameful 
and the most pernicious Coalition that, I think, ever disgraced 
the annals of any kingdom,’ and the universal conviction was that 
it could not possibly last.* Here lay the chief cause of its defeat. 
By their union Fox damned North, and North damned Fox. 
Further, Pitt’s clean record, his brilliant debating powers, and his 
firm composure under the savage attacks of the Opposition 
speedily marked him out as the one man who could save England 
from the old gangs. Early in 1784 Lords Stafford and Percy stated 
their conviction that he alone could rescue the nation from other- 
wise hopeless confusion.* So, too, Earl Cornwallis wrote: ‘ The 
mass of the people are certainly with the present Ministry,’ and 
again (March 9), ‘The Ministry are triumphant, and if they 
manage their affairs with as much prudence and wisdom as they 
have hitherto done, they may keep their ground many years.’ § 

On that day the majority in the House against Pitt, which 
in January had been 39, sank to 1; and it is clear that the 
change was due largely to pressure from the public. His new 
India Bill conciliated the very interests which Fox’s Bill had 
antagonised ; and London, Middlesex, Southwark, even Fox’s 
constituency, Westminster, sent up addresses in support of Pitt. 
Nearly 3000 electors of Westminster signed that petition. These 


® Donne, Correspondence of George III. with Lord North, ii., 423. 
8 Pellew, Life of Lord Sidmouth, i., 30, 35. 

* Diaries . . . of George Rose, i., 50, 60. 

5 Cornwallis Correspondence, i., 167, 173. 
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examples were followed by York, Edinburgh, Worcester, Exeter, 
and several other cities. Large meetings were held in many places, 
the trend being favourable to Pitt. At Aylesbury the freeholders 
of Bucks shouted down Burke until Lord Mahon begged them to 
hearhim. The meetings of the Middlesex freeholders at Hackney 
and of the electors of Westminster in Westminster Hall afforded 
strong proofs of the confidence felt in Pitt. Fox was refused a 
hearing ; he and his supporters were hustled out of the Hall, and 
had to repair to the King’s Arms Tavern for an overflow meeting 
(March 14). At this tumultuous scene in the historic Hall the 
Radical Lord Mahon (soon to become Earl Stanhope) was fore- 
most in denouncing Fox. As a sign of the detestation now felt 
for the Whig leader Horace Walpole mentions on April 11 that 
a fox was roasted alive at Dover ‘ by the most diabolic allegory.’ ® 

In general, the county associations which heralded the 
reform movement now repudiated Fox and supported Pitt. 
This was especially the case in Yorkshire, where the ‘ associators ’ 
on March 24 carried an address to Parliament begging for a 
dissolution and an appeal to the people as ‘ the only true con- 
stitutional measure.’? To that step, bitterly opposed by the 
Coalition, Pitt at that very time had recourse, for he knew that the 
tide had now set in strongly in his favour. The Yorkshire 
Association formed the backbone of the popular movement in 
that county which gave an overwhelming majority for the two 
Pittite candidates, Wilberforce and Duncombe, in the teeth of the 
opposition of the great Whig aristocracy. During their canvass 
they found the domains of the Cavendishes, Fitzwilliams, Lord 
_ Surrey, and Lord Carlisle invincibly hostile. Yet, despite the 
keen efforts of the Coalition for its nominees, the feeling of the 
great concourse which met in the Castle Yard at York went 
strongly for Wilberforce and Duncombe. The Whig lords 
retired baffled in their coaches-and-six. Finally, the Pittites 
received promises of I1,173 votes, as against 2510 which were 
hostile or doubtful. Their victory was unprecedented, for, as a 
tule, the Yorkshire election had been decided beforehand in the 
drawing-room of one of the great Whig houses. Now the blow 
to the Coalition was fatal. ‘ Numbers of members have confessed 
to me,’ wrote Duncombe to Wilberforce later on, ‘ that they owed 
their success in their own counties to the example set by ours.’ ® 
A case in point was Norfolk, where Coke was rejected. 

That the nation’s will must prevail, even amidst the many 
anomalies of the old representation, was assumed in the many 

®N. Wraxall, Hist. Memoirs, iii., 295-299 ; H. Jephson, The Platform, i., 159 ; 
G. Stanhope and G. ©. Gooch, Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope, 59; Letters of 
H. Walpole (ed. Cunningham), viii., 469. 

? Wyvill Papers, ii., 325-327; Veitch, Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, 98. 

® Life of Wilberforce, i., chap. iii. 
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popular addresses which had demanded a General Election, 
Further, Burke himself or his mouthpiece, in the Annual Register 
for 1784, bore unwilling testimony to the strength of the impulse 
which routed the Coalitionists at the polls. He stated that in 
many cases they neglected their constituencies and concentrated 
all their attention on parliamentary divisions at Westminster ; 


Thus, whatever motion there was in the country being all on one side 
and in one direction, it appeared to be more general than perhaps it really 
was. It acquired, nevertheless, by degrees great strength and force, and 
not only drew within its vortex everything that was light and afloat, but 
carried away even those whose principles were imagined to be more deeply 
rooted. No ties, no attachments, were able to hold against it. Friendship, 
gratitude, and even dependency gave way. Several instances occurred 
during the ensuing elections in which the agents and servants of great men 
were found acting openly and avowedly against the party of their employers, 


Burke then states that the Dissenters worked hard for Pitt, 
Is it likely that these usually fervent Whigs changed sides in 1784 
owing to bribery ? Banned by the Court and frowned on by the 
law, they were the last to be swayed by corrupt practices. More 
over, the last of the following extracts from recently published 
letters of George III. to Pitt ® shows that the monarch hoped 
that the votes of the Quakers of Westminster would help turn the 
scale against Fox and in favour of the Ministerial candidates, 
Admiral Lord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray. The extracts prove 
that the ‘ management ’ of affairs in the Yorkshire election was 
all in favour of the Coalition candidates and against Pitt's 
supporters ; that two Pittite candidates started work at Coventry 
on the very eve of the election, yet succeeded, and apparently 
with no great expense ; that the King himself expressed surprise 
at the successes, which he would not have done if the whole 
affair had turned on Robinson’s calculations of bribery and 
influence : 
March 28, 1784. 

The accounts of York show the majority [at the show of hands] was very 
decided ; but, by the account of Lord Percy, the management wretched, and 
the Sheriff, frightened by Lord Surrey into signing not being able to decide 
as to the majority. 

March 28, 1804. 

. . . No candidates have yet started at Coventry against the two late 
members, which is the more extraordinary, as I am told two new men 
might certainly, at not more than 2000/. each, succeed, the town is 90 
desirous of a change of representatives. 

March 30, 1784. 

. . . 1am happy to find two candidates are likely to be found to oppose 
the late representatives ot Coventry. .. . 

April 6, 1784. 

. . . Undoubtedly, as yet, the elections have proved beyond the hopes 
of the most sanguine friends. 


* J. H. Rose, Pitt and Napoleon: Essays and Letters, 206-208. 
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April 8, 1784. 
1 rejoice very sincerely at the success in the county election of York and 

also in that of the city of York. Mr. Pitt will certainly not require that 

attention should be had that a proper candidate be found for Hull. 


April 13, 1784. 
. - Nothing can be more material than the account of Mr. Coke having 
declined in Norfolk, as it is as strong a proof as the decision in Yorkshire 
of the genuine sense of the people. 


Apvil 17, 1784. 


» The success at Coventry is a most agreeable event. . 


May 1, 1784. 
The poll for Westminster of this day still continues favourable to Mr. 
Fox; but I have heard that the Quackers [sic], though in general unwilling 
to take part in elections, have no disinclination on the present state of 
the poll to come forward, if properly applied to, and that their number 
amounts to near 300, which would place Lord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray 
ina very decided situation 


That the votes of the Dissenters availed much in the 1784 
¢lection was again vouched for by Burke in his Observations on 
the Conduct of the Minority (1793), wherein he asserted that Pitt 
had attained power by the support of the Court and of the 
Dissenters; and he added this remarkable confession: ‘ That 
House of Commons, whose confidence he [Pitt] did not enjoy, 
unfortunately did not itself enjoy the confidence (though we 
well deserved it) either of the Crown or of the public.’ %° 
When a prominent enemy of Pitt admits that the Parlia- 
ment which George III. dissolved in March 1784 no longer 
enjoyed the confidence of the nation, it is surely superfluous 
to explain Pitt’s victory at the polls as due to subterranean 
working. 

Much has been written about Fox’s success at Westminster 
against the gigantic power of the Court. This explanation leaves 
on one side the influence of the Prince of Wales and his boon 
companions, which probably outweighed that of the penurious 
King among the parasitic elements of the populace. In spite of 
the eager efforts of the Duchess of Devonshire, ‘ Perdita ’ Robinson 
and many other fair ladies, Fox long lagged behind the second 
Pittite, Sir Cecil Wray, and passed him only towards the end 
of the forty days’ polling. The final votes were—Hood, 6694 ; 
Fox, 6234; Wray, 5988. Probably the magnetic personality 
of Fox and his helpers alone saved him from defeat. In any case 
the result was a moral defeat by comparison with 1780. 

So, too, the triumph of the Coalitionist, Windham, at Norwich 
was an exception to the strong trend of things in the country. 
The Duke of Portland called his success ‘the only very satis- 


10 The Works of E. Burke, iii., 506, 507 (Bohn edition). 
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factory event that has happened since this cursed dissolution,’ ™ 
Very similar was the comment of Horace Walpole : 
April 11, 1784. 
The scene is woefully changed for the Opposition; .. . they own them- | 

selves totally defeated. . . . In short, between the industry of the Court 
and the India Company, and that momentary frenzy that sometimes 
seizes a whole nation, as if it were a vast animal, such aversion to the 
Coalition and such a detestation of Mr. Fox have seized the country, that, 
even where omnipotent gold retains its influence, the elected pass through 
an ordeal of the most virulent abuse. The great Whig families, the 
Cavendishes, Rockinghams, Bedfords, have lost all credit in their own 
counties.12 


Whence it appears that influence and gold were used mainly by 
the Coalition candidates, and were mostly used in vain. As 
to the strength of popular sentiment working for Pitt Burke bore 
reluctant testimony in his letter of May 17, 1784, to Eden: ‘ The 
humour (I must not call it madness) of the people has much 
exceeded my apprehensions.’ 1% Indirect testimony to the same 
effect is borne by that calculating demagogue, Wilkes, who in his 
election address asked the men of Middlesex for their votes, ‘ that 
I may be enabled to strengthen the hands of our present virtuous 
young Minister in his patriotic plans to retrieve your affairs, to 
restore public credit, to recover the faded glory of our country.’ ™ 
The equally astute Wraxall, formerly a Northite, also saw safety 
in following Pitt, for whom ‘almost the whole nation had 
declared,’ who also was hailed as the reconciler between King and 
people.?® Finally, Lord John Russell, editor of Fox’s Corre 
spondence, admits (vol. ii., p. 253) that ‘ the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, when it came, swept like a storm over the parties of Lord 
North and Mr. Fox,’ and reduced them to impotence. 

When George III. himself expressed surprise at the sweeping 
successes of Pitt at the polls, when hostile witnesses like Burke 
and Horace Walpole ascribed those successes to the extraordinary 
outburst of public opinion which marked the spring months of 
1784, when every considerable letter-writer and memoir-writer 
of the time lays stress on the intensity of popular feeling during 
that election, it is merely an example of la manie de l’inédit to assert 
the contrary on the basis of a newly found electioneering forecast, 
drawn up three or four months before the psychological develop- 
ments which have here been traced. 

J. HoLtanp ROsE. 
11 The Windham Papers, i., 62. 
13 Letters of Horace Walpole (ed. Cunningham), viii., 465. 
18 Correspondence of Lord Auckland, i., 77. 
4 Gentleman's Magazine, 1784, 305. 
18 N. Wraxall, Mems., iii., 329, 332. 
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A STUDY IN LIFE VALUES 


Ir any laborious person with a taste for figures cares to take out 
the advertised ages of 500 consecutive deaths in the first page of 
the newspaper, omitting the rare announcements of deaths under 
twenty-one, he will find that the average length of life in these 
announcements is 70-3. And if, by way of testing these figures, 
our student summarises several other series of 500 similar announce- 
ments in the same newspaper, he will discover that the average 
length of life may vary by a decimal point in one direction or the 
other, but not more. 

So remarkable an approximation to the Biblical figure seems 
almost to suggest that the Psalmist consulted an actuary before 
he wrote the famous verse. But an actuary would have given him 
very different information, for the figures are, in fact, decep- 
tive. In the first place, they apply in the main to the more 
prosperous classes, whose life is considerably longer than the 
average for the whole community; and in the second, an 
additional upward bias is given to the average by a peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of human nature. It is noticeable that when people 
(and particularly women) die rather early in life the age is very 
frequently omitted ; on the other hand, when they survive far 
beyond the allotted span the age is always inserted. 

So marked is this tendency that in one list of 500 names no 
fewer than 137 persons, or more than 25 per cent., lived to over 
eighty—an incredible proportion, for in actual fact only one 
person in 224 lives to that age. Noclearer proof that most people 
think long life a boon could be given than the fact that they 
advertise its occurrence, but unluckily this belief deprives the 
figures of most of their evidential value. 

The actual expectation of life at twenty-one is about forty-one 
years, which indicates that the average life of persons who reach 
maturity is sixty-two, the individual variations depending, of 
course, on ancestry, occupation, habits, and many other causes. 
Now it occurred to me, as a problem on the border-line of eugenics, 
that it would be worth investigating whether exceptionally 
distinguished men had on the whole longer or shorter lives than 
their fellows, and whether there were any marked differences 

VoL. XCV—No. 565 459 HH 
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between the longevity of different types of genius. I attempted 
to put this matter to the test by taking out the vital statistics of 
500 eminent and successful men of all ages and countries ; and 
these selected lives I have compared class by class with (a) their 
own compeers, and (b) the general average of humanity. 

The manner in which the list of 500 was made up may first 
be related. I wrote down from memory the names of such 
artists, authors, musicians, philosophers, saints and scientists as 
occurred to me, subsequently ascertaining the length of life in each 
case (and excluding any that had died violent or accidental 
deaths). By contrast with these contemplative pursuits I turned 
to men of action, and formed a list of soldiers and statesmen; 
to these were added the Popes and Archbishops of Canterbury for 
the past 300 years, Lord Chancellors and Speakers of the House 
of Commons for the last century. To these, again, were added 
actors, architects, inventors, travellers, and others not easily _ 
classified, as a miscellaneous class. 

These totalled altogether about 300, and the general average 
of the whole worked out at almost exactly the same figure as that 
of the restricted miscellaneous class. 

In order to test this average, I took the first 100 names in a 
small biographical dictionary, and added them both to the mis- - 
cellaneous class and to the general total. In both cases the 
average only shifted by a decimal point. 

Finally, to make the test trustworthy, I added the last 100 
names out of the same dictionary. The average length of life for 
the 500 again only differed by a decimal point from the 300 and 
the 400. 

The classified results are as follow : 

The average life of ordinary men who have reached maturity 
was sixty-two years. 

The average of 500 selected lives was 67-538 years. 

The average of 191 distinguished men taken alphabetically 
from a biographical dictionary was 68-46 years. 

The average of 264 selected lives of very eminent men was 69:1 
years. 

It is clear, then, that great men on the whole live longer than 
ordinary men. 


But crude statistics only delight crude statisticians, and the 
averages class by class are more significant. 

Of these selected men 108 were men of action—soldiers, states- 
men, popes, archbishops—and their average of life was 73°8 
years. 

On the other hand, 125 were men of contemplative pursuits— 
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artists, musicians, authors, saints—and their average of life was 
64°3 years. 

The man of action therefore lives 9:5 years longer than the 
more contemplative type, but both the active and the contempla- 
tive types live longer than the ordinary man. 

I then separated these distinguished men into occupations. 
The average life of men of action is— 


Speakers of the House of Commons (7) 
Lord Chancellors (15) 


Popes (37) - 

Archbishops of Canterbury (1) 
Statesmen (14) 

Soldiers (14) . 

Ecclesiastics (17) 

English kings (30) . 

French kings (15) 


In the two latter categories, of course, inclusion is a matter of 
birth, and therefore largely dependent on family longevity. Now 
the kings of England are an interesting and easily accessible 
example of variable longevity. The Plantagenets, Tudors, and 
Stuarts were short-lived families; twenty-three sovereigns 
(omitting those who died violent deaths) averaged only fifty-three 
years. The Hanoverians are a long-lived family ; seven sovereigns 
averaged seventy-three years. Of the former only one (Elizabeth) 
lived to seventy ; of the latter two out of seven were over eighty, 
two over seventy, and the three remainder were sixty-nine, sixty- 
eight, sixty-seven, years of age. 

In all the other classes of distinguished men inclusion is depen- 
dent on individual success ; the struggle to reach the top must in 
each case be severe, and sufficient in itself to eliminate men below 
the average strength and ability. 

The men of action, however, do not prove very much, for it 
is evident that exceptional physical strength enabled or at least 
assisted them to attain eminence, and such exceptional strength 
is more likely to be found in men derived from healthy and long- 
lived families than in diseased and tainted stock. And, indeed, 
great men of action are a selected class of a selected class. They 
compete only with their peers; a man is not likely to become 
Speaker or Prime Minister unless he is stronger than the average 
member of Parliament, and therefore likely to live long. And in 
any event such men, and also popes and archbishops, have already 
reached full middle age before they are appointed. 

It may seem curious that Speakers, who of all men must surely 
sometimes long for death, should head the list ; they are far ahead 
of the great statesmen, as the popes and archbishops are of the 
class of great ecclesiastics who, like Bossuet, Calvin, and Newman, 
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have attained fame, but not the supreme executive rank. But the 
close coincidence between Speakers and Lord Chancellors, and 
again between popes and archbishops, is interesting, and suggests 
that similar types, chosen for very similar offices, will show a 
marked approximation to each other in length of life. 

I may perhaps add that, by way of testing these averages of 
successful men of action, I constructed a separate table of great 
business men—merchants, capitalists, and organisers of industry 
—not one of whom, as it happened, appeared in the more general 
list. A total of fifteen commercial leaders averaged 72:5 years, but 
the table, although perfectly accurate, seemed to some extent 
misleading. It contained, very naturally, a large number of Scots, 
But the Scots are a hardy race; and the average life of seven 
Scots in the list was 76-7 years. On the other hand, when I added 
the five Rothschilds in the Dictionary of National Biography, who 
are members of a short-lived race (the average life of the five was 
62-2 years), the average life of twenty successful business men was 
69-9 years. I am inclined to think that this is a truer average. It 
corresponds very closely with the average age of death in The 
Times obituary column. 


With the more contemplative type, however, the argument 
from physical strength is reversed, for the list includes many men 
of genius who unwillingly died young, and others whose physique 
was notoriously inferior. Yet even with these pronounced dis- 
advantages we find that this class averages 64:3 years, as against 
the sixty-two years of ordinary men. 

But I think these lists merit further analysis. 

The average of the contemplative type is : 


Scientists (17) ° ° p - 74°47 years. 
Philosophers (16) . ° ° - 667 
Painters (44) e ° j 65°7 
English authors (25) ° 62°4 
Foreign authors (20) ° ° - 62:2 
Musicians (32) > ° » 595 
Saints (7) . ‘ F J - 59°2 


Again, the very close coincidence of English and foreign authors 
is impressive, and reinforces the assumption that similar types, 


2 An attempted analysis of statesmen into constitutional and revolutionary 
types was inconclusive, even when the list was considerably lengthened. But 
here the statistics do not tell the full truth, for the revolutionary is more liable to 
come to a violent end, and all deaths by violence are of course excluded. In 
some ways I regret the failure to arrive at a definite conclusion, but it has provided 
me with an extremely interesting list of suicides and assassinees that includes 
such great names as Hannibal, Cesar, More, Strafford, Clive, Robespierre and 
Castlereagh. Suicide, however, lies outside the scope of this article. 
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leading very similar lives, will show a marked approximation to 
each other.? 

There is a popular idea that poets die young. A subdivision 
into prose and poetry was therefore attempted, but unfortunately 
—at least for statistical purposes—many of the greatest authors 
are famous in both kinds, and were therefore necessarily omitted. 
On the whole the poets, with 59-4 years, were shorter lived than 
prose writers, with sixty-one years. It will be seen that they 
approximate very closely to the musicians with 59°5 years, thus 
lending some incidental support to Wagner’s dictum that poetry 
is the husband, music the wife, among the arts. 


The extraordinary longevity of scientists, ranging from 
Copernicus to Darwin and Kelvin, is astonishing; their dis- 
tinguished rivals, the philosophers, average eight years less. The 
discrepancy is puzzling, for both classes include men of no great 
physical strength, and in both cases there is an extreme concentra- 
tion of the will on abstruse problems, and the same general cast of 
mind. 

At first I could only hazard the conjecture that the slow 
patience with which the scientist formulates his conclusions, tests, 
recasts, amplifies, and revises them, gave him some advantage over 
the philosopher, for the latter, having produced his system and 
perfected it, is unable to prove it, and is therefore devoid of 
incentive to further experiment. The scientist never reaches 
finality, and Nature ever mocks him with a deeper riddle still ; the 
philosopher reaches finality in his own mind and thereafter rests 
content. 

I must confess that this explanation failed to satisfy me. 
Abandoning the figures for the moment, I therefore proceeded to 
look into the other classes. 

But the discrepancy between painters and musicians was in 
some ways even more puzzling. The two arts very frequently run 
together in families and even in individuals. Painters are often 
the sons or brothers of musicians, and many painters have been 
good musicians. All the usual marks of hereditary artistic 
ability are often in evidence, and they would seem at first sight to 
promise similar length of life. Yet painters are second only to 


2 Separate lists showed that historians (seventy years) live longer than 
novelists (64°25 years) ; and it is significant that the work of the historian approxi- 
mates to that of the scientist, both being concerned with long periods of time 
in their studies. 

A parallel table of great scholars ,of the Bentley and Porson type and pro- 
fessors, commentators, et hoc genus omne, averages seventy-one years. 

* Gainsborough and Romney were passionately fond of music; Reynolds 
was not, but he was deaf. Blake had no knowledge of music, but composed 
singularly beautiful tunes.’ Musicians seem less susceptible to painting, but 
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scientists and philosophers with 65°7, whereas the musicians are 
nearly at the bottom of the list with 59°5 years. 

This discrepancy naturally made me distrust my first lists, 
which contained only the very greatest names in both arts, 
I therefore constructed another series, in which the first names 
were included, but supplemented by an equal number of less 
celebrated but still distinguished artists and composers. 

To my astonishment, but also to my satisfaction, the average 
life of painters only changed from 65-8 to 65-7 years ; while the 
musicians changed from 58 in the supreme composers to 59°5 ina 
more eclectic list, thus indicating that the higher the genius of 
the musician, the shorter tends to be his life. 

These facts seemed to prove that the figures were perfectly 
trustworthy, and that they possessed a real meaning of which I 
was entirely ignorant. Some deep but unsuspected cause obviously 
gives the painter a longer life than the musician. : 


The first, and, indeed, the most obvious, explanation that 
suggested itself was that musicians as a class are more precocious 
than painters, and the fruit which ripens early is likely to fall 
early. An examination of the lives of musicians seemed to 
indicate that this might be a real cause. It is significant that 
Wagner, who developed later than most musicians, also lived 
longer than the average; while Beethoven, who found music 
lessons tedious at first and always composed slowly and with 
difficulty, lived longer than Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, 
and Weber, who were extraordinarily facile, and all of whom were 
dead by forty-six. 

On the other hand, many musical executants are as precocious 
as the composers—the infant prodigy at the piano or the fiddle is 
notorious—yet the executants show many instances of respectable 
longevity. The shortness of life applies only to the composers ; 
and it is, therefore, evident that Galton’s suggestion that the 
' excitement, applause, and irregularity of public life account for 
the mortality among musicians is not a valid explanation. Indeed, 
a list of great actors that I compiled for the express purpose of 
testing this theory by another but similar class of public enter- 
Wagner loved rich colours, and paid great attention to the scenery of his music- 
drama. 

Another indication that the faculties are allied was in a case that came under 
my own observation. A child whose maternal ancestry included many talented 
musicians and painters showed a distinct aptitude for painting. In the ordinary 
course of education she received some music lessons. She showed no particular 
talent, but volunteered the remark that she saw the musical notes as colours. 
The visual perception of sound, which is said to be not unusual, probably indicates 


@ common ancestry of music and painting, with the latter art dominant in the 
individual. 
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tainers exposed to very much the same conditions indicates that 
actors, with 69°8 years, are a rather long-lived class. 

The actual work of musical composition is probably not in the 
least harmful ; the popular opinion that mental labour is in itself 
pernicious to health has no support in fact, and seems due to a 
combination of intellectual sloth and jealousy of superior ability 
among the vulgar. It is true that Schubert remarked that ‘ my 
productions in music are from the understanding, and spring 
from my sorrow ; those only which are the product of pain seem 
to please the great world most.’ But Wagner and many others 
_ have left it on record that their highest pleasure was to compose ; 
their most ecstatic hours were those in which their genius came to 
full fruition. 

A more adequate explanation of the discrepancy between 
painters and musicians is the fact that many musicians have been 
frail and delicate, whereas painters, on the whole, are robust and 
healthy. The musical temperament is also more highly strung 
than that of the artist ; Wagner, for instance, was extraordinarily 
susceptible to heat and cold, his sense of touch was so delicate 
that he could only wear silk underclothing, and the discordant 
noises of a great city were agony to him. 

Moreover, Nature itself betrays the musician through the too 
exquisite sensitiveness of his ear. The painter can turn his head 
away from the ugliness that offends his soul, and close and rest 
his eye when overstrained. But the musician knows no such 
telief. It is impossible to exclude sound by day, and even in 
sleep the ear is alert and on guard. Now it seems evident that 
this superior susceptibility, and this impossibility of resting the 
organ on which he most depends, must itself handicap the musician 
as against his brother-artist.* 

But, again, this did not strike me as a complete explanation, 
and I turned to the last, and in some ways the most interesting, 
class in my collection—the great saints. 

The saint is the supreme example of the will to live, since he 
wants to live for ever. Unluckily for our purpose, however, his 
desire is for the immortality of the soul, not the body ; and this 
ultimate aim escapes my statistical measure altogether. 

But the saint despises this present life ; death is to him but 
the gate of everlasting life. Now I suppose that most religious 
people profess to adopt, or at least do not repudiate, this attitude ; 
even prosperous and comfortable folk sometimes assume the pose 
that death is a relief from sufferings and trials which are by no 

* Reynolds lost his sight through overstrain of the eyes, but lived some time 
longer. Schumann, on the other hand, complained of overstrained ear—' I lost 
every melody as soon as I conceived it; my mental ear was overstrained. . . . I 


hear an incessant A’—and died soon after. A post-mortem showed brain 
disease. 
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means patent to the casual onlooker. After all, there is such a 
thing as humbug in this world; and the fact that the clergy 
are notoriously a long-lived race does not suggest any undue 
impatience to exchange the sorrows of this present existence for 
the joys of paradise. 

The great saint, however, is unquestionably sincere ; if one 
cannot believe his professions one cannot believe anything. He 
despises life, and has given his proofs that he despises it. Nowif 
it is the fact that a strong will to live has some effect in prolonging 
life, then it is clear that the saint, who looks on death as a deliver- 
ance, will hardly live so long as less exalted souls. And the 
figures for nine of the greatest saints in the Christian calendar show 
that the average life of this class is 59:2 years, less than any other 
category of great men. 

There is to me something very impressive in these figures. 

But it will be suggested, of course, that the excessive austerities 
of the contemplative directly shorten his life. To test this argu- 
ment, I looked into the records of asceticism, but I am bound to 
admit that I found many instances of ordinary, and some even of 
extreme, longevity. It is impossible to tabulate the figures satis- 
factorily, but I derived the general impression that asceticism 
per se is by no means prejudicial to long life. It is certainly far 
less harmful than indulgence. 

Again, it will be argued that the saint is naturally of a weakly 
constitution, and that his piety may be a consequence, not a cause, 
of his defective health. In many cases this is undoubtedly true; 
nobody, for instance, can read Wesley’s Journal without noticing 
the sickliness of many of his converts. 

But the saints in my list were in most cases extraordinarily 
robust. The reproach of physical weakness cannot be brought 
against men like St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Dominic, St. 
Ignatius, or a woman like St. Teresa. St. Francis of Assisi was, 
at least as a young man, devoted to pleasure, which hardly sug- 
gests any bodily defect. St. Francis of Sales, the perfect type of 
Christian saint, objected to austerities, and was physically quite 
normal. St. Philip Neri suffered from a severe internal complaint, 
but he lived to eighty. St. Catherine of Siena is the only one of 
the company of really defective physique. 

It is clear, then, that the saint can hardly be explained on this 
score. And I am driven to the conclusion that the relative short- 
ness of his days is due to his expressed will not to live—at least, 
not to live in this dimension. 

The saint, like Keats, is half in love with death ; Blake has 
perfectly expressed this mystical longing : 

The door of death is made of gold 
That mortal eyes cannot behold ; 
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But when the mortal eyes are closed, 
And cold and pale the limbs reposed, 
The soul awakes, and, wandering, sees 
In her mild hand the golden keys ; 
The grave is heaven’s golden gate 
And rich and poor around it wait. 


There is, however, another consideration that I put forward 
with somewhat more hesitation. 

Scientists and philosophers are of very much the same mental 
cast, yet scientists live much longer than philosophers. Painters 
and musicians have much the same artistic temperament, yet 
painters live much longer than musicians. Great ecclesiastics and 
great saints belong to the same profession, yet the ecclesiastics 
live much longer than the saints. It seems obvious that some 
common factor unites the scientists, painters, and ecclesiastics, 
and differentiates them from philosophers, musicians, and saints. 

I must admit that a consideration which slowly forced itself 
upon me seemed at first fantastic and far-fetched. But after a 
careful study of the available biographical material, which is 
immense, the mass of evidence in favour of the hypothesis very 
greatly outweighed the evidence against it, and I can no longer 
tefuse at least partial validity to the conclusion. 

The scientist is busied with this concrete and phenomenal 
world ; the philosopher is occupied with abstract and ultimate 
values. 

The painter is engaged with this concrete and visible world, 
the musician with the invisible and spiritual medium of sound. 

The great ecclesiastic, like the great statesman, is engaged with 
the administration of a concrete and actual institution ; the saint, 
on the other hand, is busied with ultimate and spiritual affairs. 

In other words, the longer-lived in each class is concerned with 
the more temporal and material aspects of things, the shorter- 
lived with the more eternal and spiritual values. Now it is at 
least an extraordinary coincidence, if it is no more, that these 
habitual occupations of the mind are in each case reflected in the 
length of days of the greatest exemplars of their respective classes. 

Life builds its little bridge in time across the eternal ; and it 
seems that those who are more occupied with the visible things of 
time stay longer on the bridge, while those who contemplate the 
unseen world of eternity come sooner to the journey’s end. In- 
sensibly the eternal draws its children to itself from the realm of 
space and time. 

A. Wyatt TILBy. 
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ARE WE CIVILISED? 


Nosopy can deny that superficially the answer to this question 
is in the affirmative. We are more civilised than our prehistoric 
forbears, and the circumambient evidences and proofs of civilisa- 
tion are so numerous and clear that it is impossible to ignore the 
one or refute the other. There is ample justification, however, for 
the suggestion that we are by no means so civilised as we could 
and should be ; and it will be my purpose to question whether we 
have not so neglected our opportunities for enhancing the measure 
of civilisation which we enjoy as almost to have shown ourselves 
uncivilised. 

Civilisation has been variously defined. It has been described 
as culture or refineme:.t. To me this seems very far from an 
elementary definition. Both culture and refinement are capable 
of very widely diverse interpretations. German Kultur, for 
example, was doubtless considered a remarkably fine thing by 
nearly seventy million people ; yet most of the rest of the world 
felt it to be at least very far removed from refinement. Definition 
is not easy, for civilisation imports a state of mind common toa 
race, whereas culture may be attributed to an isolated individual. 
One may conceive a cultured hermit, but not a civilised hermit, 
for civilisation, or the state of being civilised, necessarily implies 
ability to live in some degree of love and charity with one’s 
neighbours. A civilised State, therefore, is surely one whose 
inhabitants have so succeeded in modifying their primitive 
instincts as to have achieved a full measure of harmony, and 
consequent amity and comfort, within itself. 

That mankind has become more civilised since the days of 
Noah is more effectively demonstrated by the size of existing 
communities than by the existence of aeroplanes. General opinion 
is almost certainly in disagreement with this hypothesis, because 
it has long been the custom to hail all new inventions and all new 
contrivances devised by the ingenious brain of man as tokens of 
increased civilisation. They are, of course, nothing of the kind. 
They are merely instruments, many of which contain potentialities 
for the advancement of civilisation so long as they are properly 
applied. The force of this contention will the more readily be 
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seen by imagining, for example, the Dyaks of Borneo to have been 
endowed with the ability to manipulate all the inventions of the 
past 100 years, and to have been given a supply of the inventions 
themselves. One of the results would certainly be the extinction 
of the Dyaks of Borneo. They have not yet adequately modified 
their primitive instincts. They are consequently uncivilised, and 
the presence of motor cars and machine guns and armchairs and 
top hats would not increase the measure of harmony prevailing 
among them. It may be argued that this example is worthless, 
because the Dyaks did not invent the things themselves, and 
therefore could not be expected to appreciate their proper use : 
to which the answer is that the nations which did invent them 
have recently endeavoured to extinguish each other. Europe 
did not entirely destroy itself, because it is more civilised than 
the Dyaks of Borneo; but it will have to become far more 
civilised than it is now if it is to avoid world war in the 
future. 

The great communities of to-day, the self-governing nations of 
the world, could not exist had they not established means of 
modifying the rudimentary instincts of their nationals, and that 
they have contrived to live and preserve their respective national 
unities is a tribute to the degree of civilisation to which they have 
attained. The coming of law was the coming of civilisation, and 
the acceptance of law is the evidence of it. 

The acceptance of law, however, is not of itself sufficient to 
promote the maximum of harmony within a State. There is a 
limit to the power and the operation of law, and fear of the law, 
though almost the beginning of wisdom, is an unworthy motive 
for all personal actions. In every country there has grown up a 
mass of conventions and customs, differing as widely as do racial 
characteristics, which permit and prohibit with as much authority 
as, and even more effectually and universally than, the law itself. 
Many of these conventions and customs are ridiculous. They 
were devised, perhaps, to meet conditions which no longer persist, 
or else were devised to serve some snobbish or ignoble purpose. 
But many of them are fully justified. If we are to secure the 
fullest possible measure of comfort and harmony, we do not only 
require law to protect us from burning and murdering, and punish 
us for stealing and blackmailing. We want also to avoid the 
innumerable petty annoyances whose sum militates so successfully 
against the enjoyment of life. Unselfishness is the most urgently 
needed virtue, but selfishness has become so conventional and 
customary that to say so is profitless. It is, however, generally 
accepted that good manners are desirable, even if almost unknown ; 
and what is the source of good manners but unselfishness ? 

‘Manners makyth man.’ If this be true, how few are men in 
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these days of screaming and scrambling! The great trouble js 
that lack of manners is rewarded, whilst their existence and 
practice is not. The man who remains seated in a train whilst 
old and infirm women stand is rewarded by the comfort which he 
secures. Some of the bystanders may think fierce and violent 
thoughts, but they do not affect the seated man. If he were 
seized and battered and shaken into a realisation of his offence, 
the law would be invited to avenge his hurt. It might be argued 
that his remaining seated in such circumstances was conduct 
calculated to cause a breach of the peace, and his assaulters might 
plead that they were, roughly speaking, trying to arrest him; 
but I have not heard of such a plea, and the law would probably 
confirm the right of the man to indulge his lack of manners. 

Another constant irritation regarding which the law appears 
paralysed is that occasioned by the vendors of the racing and even- 
ing editions in London. The ordinary man may not whistle fora 
cab ; he may make no noise in the street with the object of attract- 
ing attention without simultaneously attracting the police. Thisis 
quite reasonable and desirable, for the streets are already mechani- 
cally noisy enough without any vocal contributions to the 
clamour. It remains a deep and occult mystery, therefore, why 
newsboys should be allowed to howl and bawl without let or 
hindrance. Since such is the case, however, why do not other 
industrial organisations employ similar sales methods? Why 
should not thousands of brazen-throated infants invade the 
residential districts crying penny cakes of soap or halfpenny 
buns ? Properly organised, there could hardly be a more success- 
ful sales ‘ stunt ’ than a battalion of unemployed, mobilised and 
dressed in the character of some well-known poster figure and 
paraded in a body through the streets, shouting in unison a 
familiar trade slogan. Such an affair would cost, perhaps 2000). 
or more, but it would secure quite ten times that amount of 
publicity in the Press and on the cinema ; and I fail to see howa 
law which permits a multitude of newsboys to scream and dart 
inconveniently about in all directions could be used against 
another multitude of better-organised screamers. 

One of the most painful evidences of bad manners is the almost 
universal rush to inspect the unfortunate victim of a street 
accident. Were this dictated by a genuine desire to help—which 
is true in a few cases—all would be well. But the usual crowd 
exhibits nothing but a vacant, gaping curiosity, a morbid, peering 
stupidity. There is, undoubtedly, an instinct which impels indi- 
viduals to congregate on the slightest pretext. It is an instinct 
common to all gregarious animals, and it operates most powerfully 
in the event of a killing or maiming. Wolves notoriously crowd 
round a dying stag, jackals round a wounded bullock. In just 
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such a way, but without a vestige of practical justification, do 
human beings crowd round an injured man, or, for that ‘matter, 
round an injured bird or cat or dog. It is an evidence of the 
survival of an instinct for which circumstances no longer provide 
any reason or cause ; and the too extreme indulgence of such a 
survival is indicative of a lack of civilisation. We cannot utterly 
suppress and extinguish the instincts. But it is only by limiting 
and modifying their reactions upon our consciousness that we are 
able to live as communities in anything like peace and comfort ; 
and it is quite time that action was taken to discourage in the 
most vigorous manner the indulgence of the instinct to surge 
round and stare at, and crane necks and dig elbows and push and 
strain to get near, those luckless creatures who are publicly injured 
or afflicted. Any community, moreover, which tolerates such 
manifestations is clearly indictable for neglecting an obvious 
opportunity for enhancing its degree of civilisation. 

Another instinct which no nation has properly modified is 
that of self-preservation. This unfortunate instinct has been 
most remarkably distorted by a number of arbitrary exaggerations 
and repressions. It has been repressed almost universally in 
association with war. Millions of men have been trained to place 
themselves in positions of the greatest danger and remain there, 
day after day, in circumstances of profound discomfort and hate- 
fulness, without any physical compulsion whatever. Men have 
been educated to suppress this instinct should its exercise at any 
time become incompatible with the necessity of protecting by 
force the integrity of their country. The invocation of patriotism 
has required the paralysis of this instinct for the war period, and 
this paralysis has sometimes persisted after its time. We have 
observed and bewailed a post-war crime wave, we have witnessed 
the perpetration of offences by individuals who seem altogether 


‘teckless of consequences, and we have been afforded many 


explanations of this phenomenon. There are doubtless many 
causes ; but when one remembers that the enduring power of all 
penal enactments lies in their appeal to the instinct of self- 
preservation, it will readily be seen that the repression of this 
instinct will automatically and proportionately multiply penal 
offences. 

In the everyday world of business, however, the instinct of 
self-preservation has been transmuted, by a process of over- 
stimulation, into the instinct of grab. The present conception of 
civilised commerce makes it almost impossible for a man of 
business'to refrain from grabbing. He is bound to grab in order 
to preserve his own existence, and thus he cannot individually be 
blamed for a state of affairs which is, in principle, analogous to 
that obtaining in any uninvaded jungle. The power to grab is 
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modified by protective statutes like the Companies Acts and by 
the existence of a mass of judgments and legal paraphernalia of 
singular complexity. But the propensity to grab is o 
encouraged by the public rewarding of really successful grabbers, 
who resemble more than anything else the winners of an obstacle 
race in which jostling is permitted and where the obstacles are 
represented by trade conditions and customs, trades union regula. 
tions and, as the final water-jump, the statute and common law! 
It is undeniable that many men of business do render great and 
unselfish service to the best interests of the State, just as it is 
undeniable that the interchange of commodities is the life-blood 
of every even partially civilised community. But we have become 
rather myopic in regard to some of the effects of modern commerce, 
and are inclined to respect the successful business man not in 
ratio to the service which he has rendered the commonwealth, but 
in ratio to the pecuniary reward which he has contrived to grab, 
In a really civilised State there would manifestly be no differentia- 
tion ; the reward would be in direct ratio to the service to the 
commonwealth. But such is not now the case. I know that 
individuals are pleased to cavil at the very wealthy, and abuse 
them as profiteers and pirates with much vehemence and apparent 
sincerity ; but there is little doubt that many such individuals are 
secretly envious would-be pirates themselves, and there is no 
doubt at all that the State—which is the lowest common multiple 
of the minds of its citizens—persists in exalting and elevating, and 
sometimes even fawning upon, prominent captains of industry and 
commerce. 

It is not my purpose or intention here to venture any sugges- 
tions for the taming of grab. The encouragement of grab, 
however, is nothing less than the putting of a premium upon the 
indulgence of a perverted and predatory instinct, and a process 
highly inimical to the advancement of civilisation. It will be 
argued that business is not essentially the incarnation of grab; 
but to me the essence of success in business has always seemed to 
be the judgment and ability to discern or create a public need, and 
then to prevent the public from gratifying that need except at the 
highest price that it can possibly afford to pay. And if that is 
not grab, then grab must ever remain indefinable. Competition 
does, of course, limit the ability to grab ; but at the same timeit 
intensifies the desire and reduces the restraints, so that the 
analogy of the jungle—where grab is the law and competition 
merciless—is strengthened. The law each year makes increasing 
efforts to circumscribe and impede grab, and to entangle new 
classes of grabbers, and that.it does so is a most heartening 
indication of the desire to progress towards a more complete 
civilisation ; but each such effort exposes for a while the vast and 
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yiscuous field into which the legislators of the future will have to 
advance against the puissant hosts of grab. 

It will very likely appear highly debatable to assert that 
we are less civilised than we might or should be. Such a claim 
seems to imply some criterion by which actual and potential 
degrees of civilisation can be accurately measured, and the exist- 
ence of any such criterion is certainly dubitable. Yet surely it 
js not unreasonable to suggest that out of the paradoxical con- 
temporaneity of world wars and anesthesia, ogling crowds and 
motor ambulances, we may deduce and admit our criterion in just 
such a way as the presence of invisible and incommensurable 
electrons is deducible and admissible ? There is no tangible and 
obvious measure of comparative civilisation ; but it is clear that 
a world which has produced so many material appanages and 
trappings of civilisation should unquestionably have reached a 
far more advanced condition of instinctive modification. Our 
creature comforts are vastly enhanced ; our mental processes are 
vastly more embarrassed. Physically we are comparatively at 
ease; mentally we are more violently strained than at any 
previous time. The civilisation which has given us constant hot 
water and luxurious limousines has brought us, in the aggregate, 
nocontentment. Why? 

The answer, which has remained demonstrably true throughout 

the ages, is that the power of modifying the primitive instincts has 
always been far outdistanced by material achievement. Through 
this cause great empires have fallen, leaving behind them traces 
of glory to be a wonder and a source of awe to children of a later 
day. It has ever been true to say of men: ‘ They know not what 
they do,’ for the greatness of their endeavours is only surpassed 
by the insignificance of their net achievements. Had but old 
Greece waxed ever more wise, had but her influence and con- 
ception of civilisation increased from strength to strength down 
the centuries to the present day, what heights might we not know, 
what happiness and what content ? The inspiring ruins of a State 
and the lettered wisdom of an esthetic age alone are left to us as 
echoes of a glory now long since departed. We contemplate the 
one with our eyes, and with our lips we reverence the other, but 
with our hearts we remain uncomprehending. Plato is flattered, 
but disregarded : a great man, no doubt, but sadly out of date 
and quite inadequate in the twentieth century. Yet here is a 
passage which is at once strangely relevant and truly prophetic : 


Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this world have 
the power and spirit of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom 
meet in one, and those commoner natures which pursue either at the 
expense of the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never rest 
from their evils, no, nor the human race, as I believe. 
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Philosophers have never directly exercised power and ¢ 
nion, neither have they ever effectively influenced their ¢ 
generation, and cities have never rested from their evils. } 
have the rulers of the world at any time evidenced in any marke 
degree the power and spirit of philosophy. We may not havem™ be 
ruled by any who pursued wisdom at the expense of polit 
greatness, but we have certainly had much disastrous expe 
of rulers who have pursued political greatness at the expense 
wisdom. a 

The besetting fault of mankind has always been that it ha 
endeavoured, with considerable success, to proscribe philosopk 
The modern method is to describe them as ‘ cranks,’ and den 
them. This devastating epithet indicates that the person 
labelled should not be taken seriously ; and it is invariably 
ployed by those whose exiguous intellects are rigorously fortified b 
prejudice against all new, and therefore potentially disagree b 
ideas. But had philosophers not been habitually disregardec 
should be immeasurably more civilised. We should not only enj 
all the advantages conferred by the inventive genius of man ; ' 
should be preserved from the disadvantages and perils similar 
conferred. We should realise the sum of the wisdom of the a 
not, as at present, the difference between their wisdom and t 
folly. We should render man’s inhumanity to man a thing of f 
past, and regard it, in all its manifestations, as a violent am 
dastardly outrage. We should dethrone grab and substitul 
service, and translate the battle for existence into a grander al 
less lethal game of life. «s 

We should, in fact, finally succeed in so modifying our primitit 
instincts as to make it possible for each to be a law unto himse 
and yet an agreeable citizen. What greater contentment, wha 
greater measure of civilisation, can there be than this? Surel 
none ; and the means of its accomplishment can be simply 
effectively epitomised. They were indicated by the greatest at 
probably most persecuted Philosopher the world has ever knowl 
He said: ‘Love one another.’ That is the prescription ¢ 
civilisation. i 

REYNELL J. R. G. WREFORD, 
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